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PREFACE. 



It has been said by someone that gratitude is a lively 
anticipation of favours about to be received, but however true 
this may be in some cases, we do not feel that this interpre- 
tation of one of the most necessary of all virtues can, with 
any degree of truth, be applied to us. The ''Book of the 
West Indies " is an accomplished fact, and we would thank 
those, and they are juany, who have been kind enough in 
various ways to make its existence a possibility. With refer- 
ence to the contributions, we would thank the following 
gentlemen who have been kind enough to supply us with 
articles : — The Hon Sidney Olivier, C.M.Q., J. W. Middleton, 
Esq., W. H. Landale, Esq., C. S. Rogers, Esq., F. Sterns- 
Fadelle, Esq., The Hon. Hesketh Bell, C.M.G., Professor 
Carinody, F.I.C, F.C.S., and we also tender our best thanks 
to W. H. Mercer, Esq., C.M.G., for alloiving us to use much 
valuable matter contained in the Colonial Office List. 

The most interesting though sojnewhat arduous task of 
collecting information for the book has been rendered easier 
by the kindness exhibited in various ways by the following 
gentlemen : — Captain Owen, R.N.R., Superintendent of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Barbados ; Captain Constan- 
tine, Royal Mail Superintendent at Jamaica; Seymour 
Stokes, Esq., Barbados ; J. W. Richmond, Esq., E. A. H. 
Haggart, Esq., Rev. T. P. George, Jamaica; His Excellency 
Sir Alfred Maloney, K.C.M.G., the late Governor of Trini- 
dad ; W. M. Gordon, Esq., Colonial Office, Trinidad ; Hon. 
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Hugh McClelland, The Hon. Townsend Fenwick, C.M.G.y 
Trinidad ; Sir Alfred Jones, K.C.M.G.; Sir Nevile Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G., and to A. E. Aspinall, Esq. 

These are but a tithe of the gentlemen to whom we are 
indebted in a large degree, and it is only considerations of 
space which prevent us from extending this list very 
considerably. 

Dealing with such a large and interesting subject as the 
West Indies, it is impossible to avoid committing many 
sins of omission, and we are painfully conscious of our 
shortcomings in this respect, but we have endeavoured to 
make the book of such a size that it can be easily handled, 
and this object, at any rate, we submit we have attained. 

The many attractions, possibilities, advantages and 
beauties of the W est Indies require only to be known to be 
appreciated, and we hope sincerely that this book may be 
the means of interesting many people, to whom at present 
the West Indies are but a geographical expression, in order 
that they may visit the islands, to the benefit both of them- 
selves and the place zvhich they visit. And our hope is, 
through our efforts, the commerce and tourist business of 
the W est Indies may be developed, and the revenues of the 
islands by these means appreciably increased. 

In conclusion, we only ask our readers to be 

" To our virtues ever kind. 
And to our faults a little blind!' 

The Editor. 
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HE name of Sir Nevile Lubbock is chiefly 
associated with the West Indies owing to his 
long, determined, and ultimately successful 
fight against foreign sugar bounties; but the 
gigantic efforts he made on behalf of this cause by no 
means ends the list of his labours for the colonies. Born 
in 1839, and educated at Eton, Nevile Lubbock went 
immediately from school to the city, and, joining the firm 
of Cavan & Co., then one of the largest West Indian 
houses, he began his long and successful business career 
in connection with the Islands. The firm had great sugar 
estates in Trinidad, British Guiana, and a large factory 
in Porto Rico, and many visits of inspection to the West 
Indies have been paid by Sir Nevile during the last quarter 
of a century. He was not slow to perceive that the 
changing conditions of the sugar industry would necessitate 
the adoption of fresh methods of manufacture, and espe- 
cially that if cane sugar was to hold its own against beet, 
the most important modern economies would have to be 
introduced into the various processes connected with 
production. In order to bring this about he started the 
central factory system with its opportunities for the more 
scientific and profitable treatment of the cane, and it is 
now generally admitted that if ever the sugar industry in 
the West Indies is to again become a really lucrative and 
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profitable business, this system must be generally followed. 
As far back as 1872, through Sir Nevile's enterprise, the 
first of these factories — that of the Usine St. Madeleine — 
was established at Trinidad, whilst he afterwards started 
similar works at the Windsor Forest Estate in British 
Guiana. 

Trinidad also owes to him the introduction of cane- 
farming, and as a consequence the few big sugar estates 
have given place to something like eight thousand small 
cane-growing farms of from three to five acres. The Usine 
St. Madeleine is now a huge establishment, where something 
like 160,000 tons of farmers' canes are worked annually, 
and with over sixty miles of steam tramways running 
through the estate and bringing the sugar to the factory 
from the holdings of the eight thousand farmers who are 
engaged in the business. 

The intimate knowledge possessed by Sir Nevile as 
regards the Islands has led to his being sent on two 
occasions to Washington to assist our ambassador in the 
negotiations for a reciprocity treaty between the West 
Indies and the United States. But the name of the subject 
of our sketch will chiefly go down to posterity on account 
of the unceasing battle which he waged for over thirty 
years against the sugar bounty system. At a banquet given 
to Sir Nevile in London towards the end of last year by 
the West India Committee of which he has been chairman 
since 1884), he was presented with a beautiful portrait of 
himself painted by Herkomer, together with a handsome 
service of plate and a aiamond brooch for Lady Lubbock, 
" in recognition of his eminent services on behalf of the 
West Indian Colonies," and one and all of the speakers, 
from the Duke of Marlborough downwards, emphasised 
the fact that the Sugar Convention of 1902, which, let us 
hope, settled the sugar bounty question for ever, was the 
result of the skill, experience, and pluck of Sir Nevile 

B 
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Iwubbock. This remarkable gathering consisted of a 
combination of West India proprietors, bankers, merchants, 
shipowners, brokers, engineers, cane farmers, and others 
interested in the Islands, and was by far the most repre- 
sentative assemblage of the kind ever gathered together in 
this country. Sir Nevile's labours, like those of his very 
distinguished brother. Lord Avebury, have by no means 
been one-sided, for even to-day he is a sub-governor of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, a merchant assessor 
of the Admiralty Court, a airector of the Colonial Bank, 
of the New Colonial Co., Ltd. (which acquired the estates 
of the firm of Cavan & Co.), of the New Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co., and of the London and India Dock Co. He 
has always felt the keenest interest, too, in the question of 
the development of the West India fruit trade, and is at 
present playing an active part in the experiments now going 
on in the Islands with regard to the growth of cotton. 

A busy business life has not prevented Sir Nevile from 
cultivating a passion for music, nor has it hindered him 
from thoroughly enjoying a rigorous and a vigorous game 
of golf. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



" Bid me discourse!' 

SHAKESPEARE. 




HE difficulties attendant on bringing out a book 
on the West Indies, which shall in any way 
adequately cover the ground, are numerous, and 
in some cases, almost insurmountable. The area which has 
to be dealt with is so large ; the varieties of information to 
be obtained are so diverse ; the extreme alacrity with which 
irresponsible people gladly supply unreliable data is so 
prompt ; the number of questions upon which it is not 
politic to touch are so numerous, that the brain of the 
bewildered compiler reels long before his race is run. 

When I first conceived the idea of writing a book on 
the West Indies I intended to go exhaustively into the 
climate, government, products, and history of each island. 
But I very soon found that, even had I possessed all the 
lives of a cat, I should still want two or three besides in 
order to complete such a book. Seeing that this was so, I 
have contented myself with the barest superficial descrip- 
tion of the West Indian Islands, of the sights to be seen 
there, and the things that grow therein. 

Indeed, to the person to whom the West Indies is but 
a geographical expression, this book can only serve as a 
signpost. Should he, having dipped in its pages and 
looked on the photographs, desire further information of 

a more solid and nutritious character he can easily find 
C 



4 THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES. 

it There are few parts of the world which have suffered 
more from the pen of the ready writer than the West Indies. 
In these days of imperfect education and cheap kodaks, 
the making of a book is a great temptation to the unwary. 




Neither is lack of information, lack of knowledge of the 
subject, lack of interest in the place, or even, occasionally, 
the incidental fact that what ts described by the writer has 
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fcever been seen hy him, any sure and certain preventive 
igainst the issue uf a certain class of work. 

But although the West Indies are liable to the ravages 

hi nomadic butterflies there is no lack of reliable works 

ppon the various islands. In Jamaica, for instance, there 

s a "Handbook of Jamaica," packed to overflowing with 

isted facts. " Black Jamaica." by W. P. Livingston, is 

I somewhat discursive volume dealing with certain aspects 




FROM MARTIN'IQirE. 

bf the coiour question, and prophesying a future for the 

Bi^ro race, Mr. F. S. Cundal, the Secretary of the Jamaica 

Institute, has brought out several valuable works dealing 

pith the resources of the island, and other matters. Of 

ghter literature there is an abundance. Under the auspices 

Jpf the Elder, Dempster Company, Ltd., Cassell & Co., 

t.ondon, have published a tieautiful book of views, and an 

merican of the name of Stark has contributed a short 

jistory of Jamaica ; while, caught by the same disease, the 
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Editor of this book has brought out a short volume on 
the same subject. 

Barbados possesses no less than three serious histories 
of the island, all of which are hopelessly out of date ; the 
authors of these are Schomburgh, Poyer, and Ligon ; and 
Eraser's handbook on Barbados is most useful for local 
reference. 

Trinidad has to some extent escaped the attentions 
of the historians, and well-written books by L. A. de 
Verteuil and Lionel Eraser are recognised by most people 
as the principal authorities. Charles Kingsley devotes a 
considerable portion of "At Last " to the island of Trinidad, 
but the greater part of his matter is botanical and anti- 
quarian, and liable not " to be understanded of the people.'* 

Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Thomas all possess hand- 
books, short, concise, and handy in size, but Dominica 
and St. Vincent have not yet produced any of the kind. 
Of literature dealing with the West Indies generally there 
is enough and to spare. And the easy grace and fearless 
recklessness with which writers discourse upon West Indian 
matters has for many years been a living source of wonder 
to the West Indians themselves. Eroude, Bulkley, Sewell, 
Walker, are but four out of many people who have written 
on the subject. The West Indian opinion of Eroude is 
perhaps better left unprinted. But the indignation which 
he aroused in 1889 and i8go is amusingly put by J. J. 
Thomas in a work entitled " Eroudacity, or West Indian 
Eables by James Anthony Eroude, explained by J. J. 

Thomas." 

Conscious of the many defects of my own work, I have 
dwelt at some length upon what may be called the literature 
of the West Indies, so that he who runs may read if he 
will, and I feel certain that if a tourist, or, indeed, anybody 
interested in the subject, study the works which I have 
mentioned, they will have acquired quite as much knowledge 
about the W^est Indies as they desire. 
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The cream of the West Indian scenery lies in the 
mountains, and in most cases there are no driving roads, 
lill ponies must be hired, and in some cases a boy to carry 
Ktight luggage is extremely useful, while any elaborate 
fKCiirsions, such as the ascent of Blue Mountain Peak in 
Hamaica, or the Soffrieres in St. Lucia and Guadaloupe, are 
ttxpensive indeed. For shorter drives in and around the 
Kvarioiis ports at which the ships call, prices vary considerably. 
^n Kingston, for instance, cabs and carriages are cheap, 
thouj^'h nol [larlimlnrly good ; Trinidad provides a better 
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,.lurn-out, but charges an exorbitant price ; Antigua, perhaps 
(he most accessible island in the West Indies for driving, 
pith the possible exception of Barbados, contrives to hit 
Sie happy mean, and in Barbados there is either no tariff 
r else it is obsolete, and everything there should be made 
[patters of personal arrangement. In fact, litis rule kolds 
\ood all over ihe West Indies with regard to carriage and 
^oat hire. Unless a positive and definite arrangement is 
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made, the tourist invariably comes off second best, and the 
unfortunate person who trusts himself to any of the 
howling, shrieking, raving maniacs who ply boats to and 
from the mail ships in Barbados will have an experience 
which he will not forget, and which he will be very loath 
to repeat. In some of the small islands, principally 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Kitts, a peculiar nuisance exists 
which requires dealing with promptly and with severity. 

As you leave the wharf you are surrounded by a crowd 
of half -clothed boys ranging in age from lo to 20. With 
gesticulation and with much language they will offer to 
guide you. Should you, as is very probable, tell them to 
go away, they will drop back a little, fall into skirmishing 
order, hover around in the rear, make all sorts of remarks 
relating to your appearance and nationality, and suggest 
that they will go away if subsidised with a " threepence.'* 
Any such subsidy is fatal, and the only way to deal with 
these unnecessary parasites is to hit them quickly, at once, 
and with suitable violence, anywhere- except on the head. 
If this policy is pursued with a stick suitable for the purpose, 
like the Snark who was a Boojum they will softly and 
silently vanish away. To invoke the aid of a policeman is 
indiscreet. He will either fell the boy to the ground with 
Ins truncheon, or laugh ; probably both. 

One notable feature of the West Indies is the extreme 
hospitality shown to strangers by the various clubs of the 
Islands, and since in many places the club is the only 
habitable place for the mere man, this is a point of great 
importance. In Antigua, St. Lucia, Dominica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, and Jamaica the production of a card bearing 
the name of any good London club is quite sufficient to 
secure an honorary membership, although this is not really 
necessary, as any tourist possessing introductions will find 
that his friends consider this to be their first duty. In the 
clubs the latest telegrams and the London papers can be 
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seen, and a visitor hns an opportunity of hearing about the 
life of the place from men who are either concerned in the 
government of it or who possess big commercial interests. 
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THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 



Here 'Nature sprcaih her fruitful .nveelncss round, 
Brentlicx on the nir aiiel broods upon the ground. 



. hind where it is always summer, where Nature 
so lavish and so prodigal of her gifts to man, 
■ ungrateful, that in many cases he overlooks them 
altogether, and in other cases either makes an improper use 
of them or uses them not at ail ; it is impossible to finish 
the quotation with which the heading of this chapter begins. 
It is impossible to say " the fruits of the earth in due season," 
since the season is all the year round, and it would be 
difficult to exactly define what "the due season" is in a 
land where an orange tree bears fruit fully matured and 
ripened, green unripe fruit and puts forth blossom at the 
same time, and does this, moreover, twice yearly. 

In the West Indies there is no month when fruit of some 

kind cannot be obtained, and the cases in which the crop is 

only annua! are but very few indeed. Tropical fruit to the 

• minds of most of us suggests irresistibly something luxu- 

'' nous, tasteful, and far surpassing the fruits of our own 

] country ; and whether this be so or not is a question for 

■ the taste of the individual, and it is unwise to express an 

opinion. Some robust people prefer the sun-ripened peach, 

and love the big red plums which grow on their felt-bound 

branches on a wall which welcomes the mid-day sun. And 

it cannot be denied that the crisp bleakness of our English 
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I^rlimale imparts a robust flavour to its slowly'-ri|iening fruit, 

I^vhich the fruit of the tropics do not possess. Nature in the 

s is nothing if not extravagant— extravagant in her 

output — and the tastes of her productions are extravagant 

1 the same degree. " Luscious " is not a word which appeals 

■> an educated mind, bordering as it does upon the confines 
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ilf slang, but. iike other e.'ipressions far less publishable, it 
Btactly expresses the flavour of tropical fruits. And this 
me quality they all possess in common, from the pineapple, 

which, when cut, exudes juice almost before the knife is 
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removed, to the pomnie d'or of the pomegranate family, 
which is a mass of sweet seeds embedded in a grey jelly, 
and to be eaten in perfection must be taken like an egg 
with a spoon, while its own skin provides the equivalent for 
an egg-shell. The mango, again, or rather mangoes, for the 
varieties of mango are numerous and differ one from the 
other as to " squashiness," to descend once more to the lan- 
guage of the street, is, though excellent for the eater, 
somewhat embarrassing in the matter of clothes. There 
is a saying in the West Indies that the proper place to eat 
a mango is in a bath ; though I admit that I have never 
yet seen anybody eating a mango in a bath, that may be 
accounted for by the fact that the bath room is to some 
extent a place of seclusion. 

Like many other things, the grape fruit is not attractive 
from the outside. Its skin is thick, hard and impenetrable, 
dull-looking, and conveying no suggestion of the charms of 
the interior. And, moreover, a grape fruit cannot be dealt with 
in the rude, drastic, primitive manner in which schoolboys 
eat oranges. It must be approached with care, with reverence, 
and with attention to detail. The grape fruit must be cut 
open with a silver knife, and the centre must be removed 
with a circular sweep, leaving a cavity. But Nature, as we 
know, abhors a vacuum of any kind ; therefore fill the cavity 
with sugar, or, if you are so inclined, with port, or, as the 
West Indian planter sometimes does, with rum. But should 
you adopt this latter course, do not press temperance 
advocates to eat the fruit Then eat with a spoon, and if 
you do not appreciate the grape fruit thus prepared it will 
be of little use for you to read this article any further, and 
you will be an object, if not of pity, at any rate of com- 
miseration, for in your case, though each man is entitled as 
we know, to his taste, it will verge on the bizarre, and v/ill 
be shared by but very few. The flavour is hard to define: 
there is quince undoubtedly, and the taste of a sweetened 
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I lemon has something to do with the matter, but beyond that 
■■it is impossible to particularise. I am content to enjoy, and 
lyou will do well to do the same. 

The mango, tike oysters, tomatoes, and absinthe, is an 
■ acquired taste, but whereas the acquiring of a taste foi 
[absinthe is laborious, expensive, and in most rases not to be 






n 
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desired, the mango is perfectly harmless, if somewhat 
Pmessy." The mango was not of the West Indies until 
^me centuries ago it was imported from India, and the 
ret mango which can be obtained is known as No. 11, but 
pr what reason it is called \o, 11 1 have been unable to 
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find out. Attempts have been made and are being made 
to import the mango into England, but the great distance, 
and the fact that it is most eminently perishable, have not 
made these efforts very successful. It can be eaten out 
of bottles, it occurs in pickles, and it figures as jelly, but 
the ripe mango unadorned is difficult to obtain in England. 
But tourists to the West Indies, for whom primarily this 
book has been written, will find the mango on every hand. 
For the negro the mango is the chief of his household gods. 
Under its shade he lies sheltered from the scorching sun, 
and if he thinks about work in the mango season it is the 
nearest approach which he makes towards it. On the fruit 
he will feed, and the fruit, obliging, falls from the tree 
almost, it may be said, into his capacious and waiting mouth. 
It costs him nothing ; it is to him bread and meat and 
drink, and all that he desires, and if it were taken away he 
would feel that life had been deprived of its greatest 
pleasure. Other loves he scorns during the mango season. 
Bread fruit, cassava, >ack fruit, and the starchy yam have 
no attractions for him---it is the mango, and the mango 
alone. 

So common has the orange become, in its transported 
form, that we are all apt to greet it with that amount of 
contempt which has been said to be the outcome of famili- 
arity ; and whether the blame should rest upon our shoulders 
or upon the condition of ripeness or unripeness in which 
the orange reaches us it is hard to say, but without wishing 
to depreciate in any way the orange of Jamaica when it is 
landed in England, it is impossible to pass without point- 
ing out how much better an orange is when you pluck it 
yourself from the tree and delay not. Jamaica may seem 
to be a long pilgrimage for the sake of an orange, how- 
ever delightful. But Jamaica, as we know, has many other 
delights besides the orange, and are they not set down in 
•other parts of this book? Having defended myself against 
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Jany possible accusation that I was endeavouring to 
siepreciale the Jamaica orange when sold in this country, 
may, perhaps, be excused if I linger for one sentence 
ppon the delights of the orange in its native home. There 
i a freshness, a flavour, and a complete satisfaction to be 
Obtained from the orange in its native land which. ! say- 
regretfulh', vanishes when it is brought over the sea. 



» 




THE STAR AI'PLE IN FLOWGR. 

To pass then with all swiftness from the friend of tnl 
pamily to the almost unknown, let us talk together of the- 
iBvocado or alligator pear. Delicate, apt to bruise, coy, and 
loon over-ripened, the avocado pear has not been imported 
iijto this country to any great extent, since the length of 
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the journey is more than it is able to bear, although our 
friends in the States . have " enthused," to use a word of 
their own coinage, over its flavour for some years. It is 
not beautiful, either from the exterior or from the inside. 
In shape it resembles a jargonelle pear grown somewhat 
dropsical, its skin is the colour of the sole of a tennis 
shoe, half worn out ; inside it is the colour of butter, with 
an edging of green. Therefore I think I was right in saying 
that its appearance cannot be considered as attractive, even 
by the most unromantic. However, eat it, but eat it accord- 
ing to the recipe which I am about to give you. Cut it 
lengthwise in sections, and the skin will peel off readily ; 
add to it pepper, salt, and vinegar, and you will not like 
it at all, until experience, great helper of us all, has built 
up for you an acquired taste ; and although I do not 
suspect that you will go to the length of the West Indian, 
who eats it at all his meals, and very often between them, 
you will thank me for the introduction and will be quite 
prepared to pay the preposterous price at which only at 
present it is available. 

Granidillas, sapidillas, star apples, custard apples, 
pomme d*ors ; all these are of the pomegranate family, and 
being such possess all the characteristics of their parent. 
They are full of seeds, they are sweet, and although 
possessing each of them some slight individuality in the 
matter of taste, except to the epicure, there is but little to 
choose between them. They are, in fact, the best representa- 
tives of tropical fruit, because they possess an amount of 
flavour quite out of proportion to their size, and the fervent 
-embrace of the tropical sun has certainly caused them to 
render up their charms in all haste. 

Enjoyment is full of contrasts if it is to be in any 
way lasting, and the tree tomato helps us out from an 
atmosphere of perfect luxury in which we were about to 
linger. In colour it is like a tomato, which may or may 




Waiving for the moment the subtle distinction which 
?iid to exist between fruit and vegetables, let us tell the 
ling tourist of a few things which he will meet on West 
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Indian tables which will be entirely new to him. The banana 
will haunt him in many forms ; its near relation the plantain 
will appear at every meal, sometimes glistening in a 
bath of cocoa nut oil, sometimes fried in the midst of 
butter out of a tin, sometimes lying roasted high and dry 
on a plate by itself ; the ochro, the smallest of the pumpkin 
tribe, makes good sioup, and is not unlike a vegetable 
marrow which has seen trouble in its early youth ; the 
garden egg has a flavour, or suffers from the want of one, 
and I cannot describe either ; the yam, resembling sawdust 
pressed into a block with the aid of glue ; cassava, from 
which well-meaning people make starch ; and the pumpkin, 
beloved of Cinderella — all these will be put before the 
tourist to eat, and in some cases his taste will wrestle with 
his politeness. 

West Indian fruits and vegetables for our present 
purpose can be divided into three classes. The first class can 
be enjoyed by all, the second can be enjoyed by those who 
possess the industry necessary to acquire a taste for them, and 
the third are matters for the individual only, and in these 
days of free thought far be it from me to coerce the mind 
of anyone, or to attempt to prejudice their judgment upon 
a subject of which they have not full knowledge. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE WEST 

INDIES. 



" / zvas a stranger, and " 




||F what is the heart of a people most proud ? 
What is the cardinal virtue which dominates 
the social code, the absence of which is the 
unpardonable sin which stamps the offender as beyond and 
beneath all hope of salvation, cutting him off eternally, 
once for all ? Is it not hospitality ? The doctrine of the 
bread and salt is universal, unchallenged, a world-wide 
tradition. 

But we Englishmen are proud of our hospitality as a 
nation, and if each section and county of the old country 
vies one with the other in this matter, the same spirit is 
found in the West Indies and in the same degree. 

Have you not heard of West Indian hospitality ? It 
is one of the first questions which the stranger meets, and 
should he be tactless enough to answer the question in the 
negative, we must, I think, rule him out of court as an oaf. 
But their contention is just. The hospitality which is 
extended, is lavish, inexhaustible, and unending, always 
providing that the stranger does two things. 

First he must be possessed of at least one or two 
introductions, and, secondly, he must refrain from purposely, 
D 
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either through what the lawyers call " crassiu ignoranlia" 
or with malice aforethought, discussing the many debatable 
questions which may affect the interests and feelings of 
his hosts. 

This latter .step sounds easy, but without wishing to 
insult my readers, this matter does require some little * 
circumspection. 
I The life of a people is their Jiome life, and many a 

i tourist leaves the West Indies weary of hotel life, a little 
bored with the club, and in absolute darkness as to the 
habits, customs, and lives of the people. 

Life on a cocoa plantation or a sugar estate is, for a 
I visitor, almost ideal. To an Englishman unused to tropical 
I life the whole experience is entirely novel and entirely 
charming. He finds the old-world courtesy, bringing with 
it a flavour of home, and he discovers that West Indian 
cooking is very different to the mangled atrocities which 
he has met at most of the boarding houses and hotels. It 
I will take him some little time, no doubt, to realise that the 
very early morning is by far the best part of the day, and 
for a short time, at least, the arrangements of the meals 
will worry him not a little. Coffee, which means anything 
from a cup of tea to a small meal, will meet him as soon 
as he gets up, and on the strength of that meat and drink 
he must go until eleven o'clock or thereabouts. About that 
time he will get breakfast, which is more like a combination 
of lunch and a plain dinner, than anything else that I 
can think of. After this he comes to the parting of the 
ways, and has to choose for himself on a . subject upon 
which opinions are very much divided. Whether it is 
" nobler in the mind " to sleep through the hottest hours of 
the day or to fight the intense drowsiness and go on with 
one's work rejoicing, nobody quite seems to know. In 
many creole houses the siesta is taken as a matter of course, 
■ and should an Englishman find himself in a house of this 
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Isort he will be wise to do as Rome does, and if he cannot 
Bsleep he can at least hide himself carefully until the rest 
B.of the house wakes up once more. 

And if the early morning is the best part of the day, 
Ithe hours between hnlf-past four and seven run the early 
I morning very close. In those hours there is tennis in most 

;s, sometimes golf, perhaps a ride, or more certainly a 
I drive over good roads in ;i perfect temperature, and all 




A PLANTER S HOUSE. 



[around him tropical vegetation always changing, always 
I beautiful, and always luxuriant. 

There are few better things than to wind one's way 
Ion a patient mule up a mountain path surrounded on all 
I'sides by a mass of white coffee blossoms, chaste, dazzling, 
I fragrant with perfume, or to ride over the moist ground 
l^under the thick shade of cocoa trees heavy with pods, and 
Kabove again the tall waving branches of the immortelles. 
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Even bananas lose much of their insistent vulgarity when 
a number of them are found together in a plantation, 
and when through the trees a glimpse of the blue sea can 
be caught, or the cloud-capped apex of some mountain 
can be discerned. 

But in these lands darkness swoops down upon the earth 
with extreme suddenness, and by half-past six the light 
is gone and the incessant sound of tropical night is in full 
swing. For in the tropics night is seldom or never stilt. 
The incessant chirp of chicados, the shriek of the large 
black beetle, which, hidden among the leaves, makes night 
hideous and defies mankind; the fireflies which, like tiny 
irridescent globes, flit here and there; all these things 
joining in concert, work together in harmony : enemies to 
silence. 

" But now." to use the words of a prominent Government 
official in one of the islands, " now is the seductive hour 
of cocktails when no man works." 

Time in the West Indies is not of paramount importance 
where minor comforts are concerned, and the making of 
drinks has become a fine art, and the consumption of the 
same a native industry. Cocktails, or swissels, as they are 
locally called, are cold, seductive, and very alluring. With 
a foundation in most cases of Angostura bitters, they can 
be made with whisky, brandy, gin, rum, champagne, and 
indeed any liquor which the heart of man may desire. 
This, when stirred into action and made to effervesce with 
a swissel stick — a twig with a five-fingered root, specially 
planted by the Creator for this purpose — dexterously 
coloured in some cunning manner, and served before it has 
lost the prime of its youth, has softened the heart of the 
austere, turned the house of mourning into the home of 
gladness, made an ending of many quarrels, and being a 
stimulating power in the life of not a few, causing the 
pulses to throb quicker, summoning up the merry jest from 
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I Ihe sluggish brain, and bringing the peace that breathed 
[■o'er Eden to dwell in the hearts of man. 

To dinner then, to be introduced to many strange 
[ dishes and to wrestie with the infinite shades of apprecia- 
rtion- Perhaps you will meet the lajid crab, who, though 
I certainly not a thing of beauty, is undoubtedly a gastronomic 
I delight. Turtle will confront you in many forms, and you 
«n plunge into all the bewildering mazes of West Indian 
I vegetables. The trn\ener will find octrus, garden egg;^. 




I plantains, chow-chows, and a dozen other vegetables 
to him in taste and in colour. And after dinner 
I the peace of the evening will be upon him, and he will be 
Iquite content to sit out on the verandah, lazily smoking 
rand rocking, engaged in nothing more than desultory 
B conversation. That is to say, if we have not happened 
I upon one of the few houses where the bridge fiend docs 
I not hold autocratic and unrestricted sway. Should it be 
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moonlight, he will wonder, when he can pick out the outlines 
of trees, the shapes of houses, and even the salient points 
of a far-distant landscape, by the light of the moon. And 
in the early evening, exquisitely tired, he will follow the 
example of the majority of the people, and sleep the sleep 
of the comfortably weary. But let no stranger think that 
in the West Indies the spirit of chance is absent. 

Having regard to the very limited opportunities for 
sport which the islands offer, there are no keener sportsmen 
in the world. Race meetings at Kingston, Port of Spain, 
and other places are the subject of conversation for weeks 
before they occur, and the subject of comment for weeks 
after they have been completed. Billiards and pool of a 
fair order are to be found, and should any bold poker 
player imagine that he has found a land where the people 
are young and unskilful, he will discover that, having 
miscalculated greatly, his losses are in proportion to his 
miscalculations. 

If any visitor to the West Indies does not carry away 
with him pleasant and lively recollections of the hospitality 
which he has received, the fault will most surely lie with 
him, either in his want of opportunity or in the way in 
which he accepted the opportunities offered 'to him. For 
never throughout the length and breadth of the world was 
there a people who extended more freely to the stranger 
not only a hand, but their horses, and their houses, and all 
that appertains unto them. 
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THE TURTLE. THE OYSTER: 
AND SOAE OTHERS. 



The stomach governs the world. 

CARLYLE. 




[RADITION tells of a provincial mayor, whose 
intellectual attainments were by no means equal 
to his worldly wealth, and who, like many 
other people who lack mental agility, was dogmatic in his 
opinions and vociferous in his expression of them. At one 
of the city banquets the waiter offered him fish. 

" I never eat fish," he grunted, with subdued fierceness, 
as if considering the advisability of committing the man 
at once. 

" Fish," murmured a local doctor, '' is a brain food." 
And when the remark floated up to the high table in due 
course, his lordship's stock of Christian charity became 
small indeed. 

But ; lest I be confounded with the mayor, let me hasten 
to state that I do not consider the turtle and the oyster to 
be fish ; although I have grouped them together with the 
fishes of the sea on account of their preference for water, 
and their extreme suitability as the food of man. 

The majority of the turtles which are imported into 
England travel via Jamaica from their sandy homes on 
Nicaragua Cay, and on numbers of other sand spits which 
lie off the north coast of South America, not far from the 
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Isthmus of Panama and the shores of Nicaragua. Venezu- 
elans and other South Americans sail to these places 
in small schooners, gather the turtles as opportunity allows, 
and making the best of their way to Jamaica, sell their 
turtles and set forth on another journey. Time, to these 
men, is unimportant, and a single voyage frequently occupies 
a period of three months or more. From Jamaica the 
turtle is transhipped into the mail boats direct to London, 




THE SUCCUI-ENT TIJRTLF.. 

there to meet his fate and fulfil the purpose for which he 
was created. 

But although the majority of the world's turtle supply 
comes from the south coast of America, there are numbers 
of turtles among the West Indian islands, and turtle in 
"many forms is a cheap, rich, nourishing, and palatable 
food. When they make turtle soup in the West Indies 
they exercise no false economy in the matter. Thick, almost 
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■ to cohesion, plentifully supplied with green fat, flavoured 
with the juice of the fresh lime, and cheered with a glass 
of dry sherry, the turtle soup which can be bought for five- 
pence a plate at any decent restaurant throughout the West 




THt LOW-LYING MANGROVE, 
WHERE THE OVSTFR LIVES. 

indies is very different to the lukewarm, flavourless solution 
bich we so often meet at home under the same name. 
But the possibilities of the turtle are endless. With the 

Sxception of the shell, and a very few other portions, he is 
lot only eatable, but exreedingly good. Turtle steak is like 
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the most tender veal, turtle fins are a delicacy beyond price, 
and in both these cases, as in the matter of the soup, the 
price is but trifling. Mark well the turtle, then, O wander- 
ing tourist ; search him out and be not denied, for he will 
I bring great joy to your Soul. 

I Passing from the turtle, if, indeed, there is anything 
[ left of him after our minute dissection, we come to the 
I tree-oyster. And ■concerning this same tree-oyster hang many 
I tales. On the voyage out the experienced traveller and the 
f West Indians describe to the newly- arriving tourist the 
tree-oyster in such graphic detail, and with a wealth of 
I picturesque language, that, before land is sighted, the tourist 
looks upon them as prevarications of a high order, and not 
infrequently expresses his opinion, only to reap the punish- 
ment of his arrogant ignorance when he sees the mangroves 
on the shore, with their branches half-sub merged, to which 
' the oysters cling. In his mind's eye he saw oysters swinging 
on the mountain tops in the stirring breeze, and even when 
I his deriders claim that the oyster on the mangrove is a tree- 
I oyster, he still thinks that in some way or other he has been 

deceived. 
I The tree-oyster, although very small, scarcely bigger than 
a five-shilling piece, compares in flavour with any other 
I oyster in the world ; while the fact that he costs fourpence 
[ a dozen only tends not a little to his popularity. It is to 
[ be found on the menus at the hotels, and, in addition to 
L this, can be bought from wandering pedlars ; though, 
[ should this latter course be adopted, it is well to make 
I certain that the oyster has not been absent from the sea too 

long. 
' Still catering for the epicure, I would speak of the 

""jonga," a small fresh-water cray&sh of the lobster family, 
which is to be found by those who know where to look for 
■ it, in nearly all the small, clear mountain streams with 
which the islands, more especially Jamaica, abound. Eaten 
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boiled in the same way as a prawn, he is good ; but converted 
into soup he is still better. 

The varieties of tropical fish are numerous — many of them 
are gorgeous in appearance, but with few exceptions, unless 
carefully cooked, they are apt to eat a little dry. Having, 
either by threats or persuasion, or a judicious mixture of 
both, caused the native cook to refrain from putting cocoa- 
nut oil in the compound ; suggest in its place butter, and 
plenty of it ; add a few fresh peppers and flavour with 
lime. Under these conditions, or with some similar kind 
of treatment, the mountain mullet, the cavalli, the grunt, and 
the king fish, become not only wholesome but attractive. In 
a land where tender beef is unknown, owing to the fact 
that all meat is eaten upon the same day on which it is 
killed, fish plays a big part in the food of those who have 
not irredeemably pledged themselves to a diet of fruit and 
vegetables, and if the few hints contained in this article 
add to the comfort and sustenance of any who visit the 
tropics, the writer will have reaped his reward. 
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HINTS TO TOURISTS. 



Bv One of Them. 



" / travel, as gentlemen travel" 



jIHERE hoiidays are in question, minor comforts 
become matters of almost superlative import- 
^ince. In the rush of business or in our daily 
life a semi-Spartan attitude with regard to the 
small things of life is certainly to be commended, but if 
hohdays are worth taking at all, as I certainly submit they 
are, they are obviously worth enjoying to the best of one's 
<:apabilities. The tourist who has never visited the West 
Indies before is apt to indulge his primitive instincts and 
refuse any advice which may be offered to him. But 
although a certain percentage of would-be tourists may 
adopt this line, we do hope that others will be found less 
■certain, more persuadable, and perhaps in the fulness of 
■time more grateful for the few practical hints here set 
down, which are the result of that great breeder of 
knowledge, experience. 

The climate of the West Indies tends to reduce clothes 
to a minimum, but, except under special circumstances, 
public opinion demands that the minimum should consist 
of at least two garments. But, since it is not our intention 
to write an article on the lines of Sartor Resartus, we will 
therefore get down to the root of the matter and tell the 
wouid-be tourist all we know, which is after all not very 
much. 

To be clad in samite '* white, mystic, wonderful," is 
extremely comfortable in the Tropics, but it is by no 
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means cheap. "A white suit to be permissible must be 
spotless, and since a white suit lasts only one day, and in* 
the event of an unfortunate accident even less, it is well 
and indeed necessary to be provided with at least sever* 
or eight, and indeed a round dozen would be none too- 
many. When a European visits the Tropics he is apt to 
take liberties with the climate, and although it is quite 
possible that he will feel no ill effects for the time being,, 
the climate, like the devil, has a habit of gathering in his 
own in the end, and in this connection we may say that on 
the authority of the. great majority of old residents of the 
Tropics, the cholera belt is a most important necessity. It 
is true that first of all it is uncomfortable, but the dis- 
comfort of wearing it is after all only momentary, whereas- 
the consequences of discarding it are unpleasant and 
extremely far-reaching. In those dull, dead, early hours. 
in the morning when the vitality of man is at its lowest 
ebb, the climate of the Tropics becomes cold and treacherous. 
The temperature sinks suddenly from perhaps 75 or 80 to 
65 or even 60, and it is at this hour that the careless 
European is apt to feel the difference. 

We hasten to state that this article is not written for 
the understanding brother, as St. Cyril has it, but for the 
tourist who is apt to dull the keen edge of his own 
enjoyment by his necessary ignorance of the general 
conditions of life in the Tropics. But to return to the 
clothing question in this matter, questions of detail get 
up and stare us in the face with disconcerting regularity. 
A collar, for instance, although a detail, is a very 
important one, and collars, or the want of them, in the 
West Indies are the most necessary things. The daily 
collapse of at least two collars irritates the European not 
a little until he takes the event as part of his daily life, 
and the kind hand of custom robs the annoyance of its. 
sting. 
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Men who wear whites avoid this difficulty by having 
their coats cut soldier fashion, which renders the use of 
any collars unnecessary, and since this is to a great extent 
the general practice of the Creoles who have occupied the 
country for hundreds of years, it is more than probable 
that it is the best and most convenient way. But, as the 
adornment of the individual is one of those things with 
which nobody except the person in question has anything 
to do, we have thrown out these hints snail-like, and we will 
withdraw our horns, Jest we should strike the uttermost 
borders of presumption. 

One great advantage of dress for the Tropics is its 
comparative simplicity. For the day-time, equipped with 
a few flannel shirts, a few soft shirts, some fairly low 
collars, plenty of thin socks, some white boots, and a straw 
hat of almost any shape, the tourist cannot go far wrong 
with regard to the day-time. 

At night his task is, if possible, still easier. Attempts 
have been made to introduce the white duck mess jackets, 
but they have met with little favour, but except in the case 
of entertainments at Government House or big dinner 
parties, a dinner coat with thin dress trousers is quite 
sufficient, and if a man feels inclined to substitute a 
cummerbund for a waistcoat, nobody will say him nay. 

A successful haggler is born, not made, but unless the 
tourist has mastered at least the first principles of haggling, 
he will stand a poor chance with the cabmen, with those 
who ply shore-boats for hire, with the sellers of curiosities, 
and indeed with almost everybody who sells things outside 
what may be called the recognised avenues of trade. 

The tourist would do well not to endeavour unexampled 
feats of activity in the hot sun; to carefully avoid all 
mention of the colour questions ; and -to keep any passing 
disappointment with the country or Uie people to himself. 
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I With regard to tiie last contingency, its possibility is 
extremely remote. 
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JAMAICA: 



THE LAND OF REST,. 



The Hon. Sydney Olivier, CM.G.. 



" Welcome Gentles, one and all! 



^VTinri 1 1 V go to Jamaica? Well, knowing it as I dot 
I i ^nn <i"tl comparing its attractions with those of the 
^^^my winter holiday places of Europe, I should go, 
and T should return here again, not only because it is ai> 
unsurpassedly beautiful place, but because for ;i holiday 
seeker, the winter climate is the most luxuriously refreshing 
and delightful one I know or can imagine. 

What is there to do there? Enjoy. I myself had 
three years continuous work there ; my public shop hardly 
let go of me for a week end : in England I should have 
wanted holidays, and taken them as a matter of course; 
the holiday charm of this laiid, fresh every morning and 
evening, has been sufficient for me. Most confidently do 
I recommend it to my 'friends — to all to whom I would 
wish agreeable and invigorating experiences. 

Some people might be bored here— possibly. There is. 
no Casino ; no music ; no drama ; not much to be done in 
the evenings ; no antiquities or architecture, no work of 
human art worth looking at (unless you can appreciate the 
engineering of the Jamaica Railway) except the ornamental 
Gardens at Hope, King's House, and Castieton. So much 
for the Noes. 
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Now for the Ayes : that is to say, in what respects do 
call Jamaica enjoyable^ First of all, I would say, in the 
scape from dull skies and cold and wet, into an atmo- 
rephere of peculiar clarity and brightness, and a tempera- 
if equable and not excessive warmth. At first you 
lay think it hot. but that will not long distress you. The 
imate of the Italian Riviern is disii^-rccaljle and d.iiigprou^; 




A.MHNG THK HU.L'^, 



I comparison. You can begin to appreciate the climate 
*en in the Liguanea plain, which surroimds Kingston, and 
atainly at Constant Spring Hotel, six miles out, at the 
>ase of the crumpled granite ridge looking down over the 
Qielving verdure to Kingston Harbour, closed in by the 
fong reef of the Palisadoes, and flanked on either side by 
reposeful purple hills. You can enjoy it — you can hardly 
■ail to enjoy it — morning or evening — by the seaside at 
ingston itself, but although you may find even Kingston 
.greeable you would make a great mistake to spend much 
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of your visit there. Indeed you may very possibly find 
Kingston quite unbearable. 

To mention only accessible places — where comfortable 
lodging is to be had — I would say that if you wish to 
make the most of the delight and refreshment of the 
Jamaica climate, you should go to such a place as Brown's 
Town in St. Ann's, or Malvern in the St. Elizabeth moun- 
tains, or Chester Vale in the folds of the Blue Mountain 
range north-east of Kingston. For an idle morning climate 
1 know of nothing to beat the verandah of the Titchfield 
Hotel at Port Antonio ; but that, I always think, is a place 
for lazy people — the showers there are not enough to spoil 
"ihe weather, but frequent enough to give an excuse for 
postponing excursions, and the temperature in that moister 
^ir is just languid enough to encourage disinclination to 
exercise. But if you seek change, pleasant landscape, luxuri- 
ant tropical verdure, blue sea, transparent coral fringed bays 
and repose, you will not do better. 

I have mentioned my own preferences among the places 
I the beaten track of travelling visitors ; but Mandeville 
is perhaps still more familiar ; and for climate and rural 
landscape I should not myself desire anything more pleasant. 
I harp upon climate because this special beneficence of 
delicate bright air and light is so constantly with us, and 
even in the hottest season never fails in its morning 
salutation. 

Who can write convincingly of beauty of colour and 
scenery? The trick of ' literary rhapsody may be studied 
^in " Modern Painters," for instance — and hardly satisfies, 
I have a personal fancy that Kashmir is the loveliest 
country on earth. This may be an illusion. But if 
Jamaica only had snow peaks aback of the Blue Mountain 
ridges I certainly should think it the loveliest country I 
know. I have explained that I do not magnify what it 
offers in minor distractions, If first class golf links are an 
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I indispensable foreground I do not say you will find them. 
r.Golf can, however, be pla.yed. There is good lawn tennis ; 

■ fair cricket. You can, if you please, shoot wild pigeons 
Eand find some fishing. But I think you had better come 
fcto Jamaica prepared to dispense with these pastimes and 
Ito make other uses of your visit. If I were spending a 

■ holiday in Jamaica I think I should make the best of it 
lewhat as follows : - - 




^^^H -I should bear in mind that the country is varied in 
^^^Kdiaracter, and all of it exceedingly charming. I would visit, 
^^^Kafter a rest at Constant Spring, different districts for diffe- 
^^^Brent impressions. At Constant Spring you may begin to 
^^^Eappreciate the exquisite colour revealed every dawn and 
^^^kundown. But to study this at its best— the wonderful 
^^^Ksoft richness and transparency of quiet rose and ochre and 
olive and mauve and velvety blues and purples and sombre 
greens — not garish, gaudy or tropically flamboyant at all, 
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but infinitely reposeful and dignified and liberating- -you 
must go higher — to such a house as Flamstead or Bellevue 
(Cinchona) or Whitfield Hall in the shadow of Blue Moun- 
tain Peak. Hire horses and ride quietly about the mountain 
paths — their moist walls tapestried with masses of delicate 
fern, lichen, begonia, scarlet achimenes, and Jamaica forget- 
me-not^their steep tracks threading on the lower slopes the 
bright little homestead gardens of the peasantry. You can 
ride all day long in these upper regions, however excessive 
you may find the sun in the plains. No one unaccustomed 
to riding need fear the Jamaica hill pony. No practice is 
required to control him : he has no vices. 




■■IH.ild ilOW THE WATER COMIiS IKJWN," 



" Loafe. and invite your soul." Your soul will respond, 
and wisdom will approach you in these solitudes, with only 
simple folk of the earth about you. You may write your 
immortal work there. Or, if you prefer to postpone this 
exercise, and satisfy yourself with human affairs and doings, 
drive across from Constant Spring by Castleton into the 
fruit garden of the island, the fertile tangles of SL Mary's 
and Portland Parishes. Beauty of foliage and flower and 
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green-clad mountain will welcome you everywhere. You 
cannot grow tired of it. I should like you to ride from 
Gordon Town to Cedar Valley in St. Thomas' Parish, and 
drive down that long torrent gorge to the Blue Mountain 
Valley, and thence by the inland road under the spurs of 
the Blue Mountains to Bath. You must not miss the lime- 
stone uplands of the parishes of Manchester or St. Ann — 
different in character of deep grass pastures, rugged wood- 
land — covered escarpments and groves of silver-stemmed 
pimento. Not should you fail to see the swift bright rivers 
of the rich Westmoreland plains where sugar estates have 
made money through all the distressful years of " the 
bounties." If possible get quarters at some penkeeper's 
house or planter's estate, and leeirn the life of the place. 
Ride, drive, walk ; be about in the sun and air, morning 
and ev^ening ; you might think Jamaica worth an investment ; 
find out why it is that not everyone here makes a fortune : 
our visitors mostly tell us it should be so easy. Perhaps it 
is because it is pleasanter to be a holiday maker : and that, 
just now, is your business. 
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BY WAY OF INFORMATION. 



" Thafs News'' 

KIPLING. 




|OU, my friend, sitting in your comfortable club 
or in your still more comfortable home, do not, 
I feel sure, wish to be bruised and battered with 
rugged missiles composed of dry, arid, historical facts. 

But — and if it is my mistake, you may break off 
here and go on to the next chapter — it is not impro- 
bable that you may like to know something of the 
country which you are visiting ; something of its past 
history, of its present conditions and of its future pro- 
spects. Briefly, with exceeding terseness, I would touch 
upon the various episodes of its somewhat ruffled life. I 
will mention a few of the bloodthirsty doings of Spain 
when she had her day, and greatly resembled the dog of 
the legend in the way in which she used it. I would ask 
you to meet again our mutual friend Columbus, who, 
obtaining neither profit nor honour from his own country- 
men, has had to be content with a posthumous glory of 
which he may be quite uninformed. Should the picture 
lack strength and viniy I would disturb the lie of your hair 
with the strange doings of the buccaneers, most of whom 
were, if not happily undoubtedly, hanged by Lord Vaughan, 
of blessed memory. Of these things and more would I 
write. 
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In 1494, then, Columbus, pursuing his somewhat unprofit- 
ible trade of a universal investigator, was floating about 
I the Caribbean Sea, feeling, as far as the records give us 
information on the subject, distinctly despondent. 
There was no wind, which was bad ; no water, which was 
ivorse ; and to make matters dovetail nicely together into 
; whole of perfect misery, his crew had serious thoughts 




pf putting him overboard, and, to save him further exertion 
own behalf, of cutting his throat before they did it. 
At this moment, as the Irishman would say, a "divar- 
jiin " occurred. The crew of the boat, including the much 
parassed Columbus, saw "The blue summits of a vast and 
pfty island at a great distance." Being experienced in these 
Ibings, since he had found America, comparatively unin- 
fcabited, at an earlier date, Columbus knew this to be land, 
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and to this knowledge he probably owed his life. His 
men, revived, re-encouraged, and above all interested, forgot 
their unpleasant scheme of killing Columbus, and made all 
haste to land at a place near Port Maria. Feeling, as most 
men do after they have passed through a time of great 
trouble and have not had time to forget it, distinctly 
religious, they named the harbour at which they entered 
Santa Gloria. Columbus arrived again in 1503. From that 
date the Spaniards took possesion of the island, and made 
the fact of their existence recognised by the usual methods 
which they adopted in South America and elsewhere ; 
namely, by baptising and afterwards killing, the majority 
of the native inhabitants to the number of 60,000 or so, 
and rendering the lives, not to say the liberties — for under 
the Spaniard the native never even heard the word liberty 
— so unpleasant to the remnant that they were glad to part 
with them on any terms, reasonable or otherwise. Drifting 
from place to place, the names of which, the places now 
having vanished, are of little interest to anybody, they 
finally settled at Spanish Town and pursued their dally 
occupations of unbridled licentiousness and unprincipled 
robbery in peace and quietness. For a time they had the 
place to themselves. 

It is true that in 1590, Sir Anthony Shirley, endeavour- 
ing to imitate the success of Raleigh, Drake, and their 
friends, and spoil the Spaniards, annoyed them a little by 
burning Spanish Town, otherwise St. Jago de la Vega, but 
he went no further, and it was left for England's greatest 
colonizer, Oliver Cromwell, to take the matter in hand 
seriously. 

Without insulting your intelligence by describing the 
characteristics of Cromwell's colonial policy, I need only 
say that he completed the work with such success that in 
1655 there were very few Spaniards left in the island at all, 
and even these were very ca^'eful not to get in the way. 
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Having once acquired the island, the Government, following 
their invariable rule, ceased to remember the existence of 
their new possession until such time as some unpleasant 
incident should recall the fact to their notice. In the case 
of New South Wales their negative policy worked well for 
quite a long time, but Jamaica has always had a 
habit of obtruding itself upon the notice of people at home, 
and in this instance the island did not belie the reputation 
which at the moment it had yet to establish. 

First the Buccaneers, having been encouraged by the 
Government to loot the Spaniards, overstepped their limita- 
tions and robbed everybody, including each other. Secondly, 
in 1692, an earthquake, arriving as earthquakes generally 
do, without sending any previous intimation of its advent, 
disposed of Port Royal by placing it in the Caribbean Sea 
at some considerable depth. There is a tale which says 
that when the waters are still the town can be clearly seen 
in its new home — and you may believe this if you like — 
but if they tell you, as they have told me, that on certain 
occasions the church bell can be heard, it is time either to 
impugn the testimony of the witness or to close the conver- 
sation. The second course is the easier of the two. It saves 
time. 

This event, important to Port Royal, and interesting to 
the student of history, brought about two results : Kingston, 
that cosmopolitan city, was established, and the French, 
discovering that Jamaica was in danger of becoming pros- 
perous, did their best to obtain possession of it. They began 
well by burning many plantations, and capturing slaves to 
the value of ;£^65,0C)0, but the invincible Benbow beat them 
off. Benbow unfortunately died from his wounds, and has 
taken up a permanent position in the north aisle of Kingston 
Parish Church. 

Early in the eighteenth century Major-General Hunter 
excited the wonder of th^ people whom he governed 
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by trying to do his duty (incidentally obtaining an 
increase of his own salary); in 1782 Admiral Rodney 
defeated the French Admiral De Grasse, owing to the fact 
that the pacific orders of his Whig Government,. pusillanimous 
after the manner of its kind, never reached* him ; in 1795 the 
Maroons made themselves disagreeable for years, and got 
the best of it in the end ; and in 1834 the Emancipation Bill 
became law. 

And now, lest we become satiated with much knowledge, 
let us talk about something else. 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN COFFEE. 



Coifec, which snakes the politician wise. 

And see through all things with half -shut eyes. 



POPE. 




[HE southern slopes of our beautiful Blue Moun- 
tains are the source of the cream of the world's 
coffee supply. Owing to the limited area in 
cultivation, and the absence of driving roads, little is 
known of this product outside its own market and sur- 
roundings. 

Coffee growing may be separated into three divisions. 
The field cultivation, the gathering, pulping, and sun-curing, 
the manufacture, or preparation of the dried product for 
market. 

The selection of land for planting is the first question 
of importance, and needs careful consideration. Either 
virgin woodland, of which there is very little left, or 
"ruinate," a term which embraces all land which has at any 
time been in cultivation, but which from various causes has 
gone back to " bush " — may be used. There is no scarcity 
of "ruinate," and when it has lain fallow for thirty years 
or more, and has a S.E. aspect, sheltered from high wind, 
it is often preferable to virgin land, as it is generally more 
accessible in every way. 

The shape of the land is an important factor in the 
longevity of a field. It should be concave and not convex, 
the former retaining the wash of the soil, which provides 
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•continuous nourishment for the trees, while the latter sup- 
plies this wash, thus losing its own fertility. 

The planter, having selected his land, proceeds to clear 

it. This is done by a gang of men, armed with "machetes'* 
and axes, who make short work of a few. acres of " bush,' 
which is then burnt. 

Scientific agriculturists object to the burning process, as 
it may remove valuable constituents from the soil, but 
among practical planters it is considered indispensable. Next 
he " lines " out his field by stretching a long cord, marked 
at intervals of six, seven, or eight feet apart, down the land, 
and driving in a stout wooden peg at each mark. Holes 
are then dug, and the pathways made out. All is now ready 
for the planting, the season for which varies with the alti- 
tude. Low-lying, warm land is generally planted in 
September and October, which gives the young roots the 
benefit of the cool and rainy months before the advent of 
the following summer. High, cool land may be planted in 
the spring (April or May). The careful selection of plants, 
and efficient planting, are essential. For these reasons 
many men prefer to raise their own saplings in nurseries, 
which are also useful for the supplying of vacancies in the 
field caused by plants dying out from various causes. 
The field now being planted, attention must be directed 
to its proper up-keep. The first few weedings are diffi- 
cult and costly, but if efficiently done, a few months* 
work will clear the land of obnoxious growths, which are 
succeeded by a light-rooted weed called " Spanish needle," 
which is at the same time a soil improver ; this is kept 
under by bi-monthly weedings, which may become less 
frequent as the field gains stamina : a full grown, healthy 
field requiring from three to four weedings a year. 

In three or four years the plants should reach a height 
of about five feet, when they are " topped." This is done 
by nipping off the top of the main stem and the two highest 
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laterals. This operation confines the tree to manageable- 
mits, lessens the risks of damage by wind, and increases. 
Dur and health. The maiden crop may be expected 
t about this time, but care should be taken not to permit a 
undant bearing to be matured, to the detriment of 




■ COFFEE IN BI/)OM. 

the young tree. Wind being the coffee planter's worst 
enemy, trees grown in exposed situations are " topped " at 
three feet ; in these cases they should be planted a little 
further apart, to allow for lateral development. When the 
rst crop is off ihe trees, a slight pruning is necessary ; this 
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is simply the removal of old and superfluous wood, pre- 
serving the proper shape of the tree, and directing its 
energies to the production of crop. As the trees grow, the 
need for careful pruning increases. High fields require less 
frequent prunings than low, warm fields, and the growth 
of new wood is slower in the high fields. 

The field is now established, having cost the owner 
about ;f25 per acre to bring into bearing. Its annual up- 
keep may now be roughly estimated at £^ per acre. The 
actual picking of the crop is done by women and children, 
under the charge of a headman, at from is. to 2s. 6d. per 
bushel, according to the amount ripe at the time. The 
blossom is a small, white jasmin-like flower, coming out in 
clusters along the limbs of the tree. These fall in a few 
ds-ys, giving place to tiny green berries, which take about 
eight months to mature. When quite ripe, the berry is of 
a rich red colour. The blossom and fruit are often seen 
together on the trees in ail stages of growth, and they 
form a very pleasing sight. This completes our first 
division. 

Our second section begins with the arrival every even- 
ing, of the pickers with their loads at the pulping house, 
where the coffee is measured in bushel tubs, and the pickers 
are paid accordingly at the end of the week. It is then 
run down a shoot into the pulping machine, which removes 
the outer red skins. They are carried off to a trash pit and 
afterwards used as manure, while the clean berries are 
shot out into the tanks, water being the motive power 
throughout The water is drained off from the tanks at the 
end of the week and the coffee heaped up to ferment for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, thereby loosening the muci- 
lage on the berries, and facilitating the washing process, 
which comes next. This is done by again turning in the 
water, and churning up the coffee with wooden rakes. The 
light, worthless berries float, and are drawn off and cured 
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separately, under the name of trash coffee. The clean, 
cream-coloured " parchment coffee," as it is now called, is 
spread out on concrete terraces known as " barbecues " to 
dry in the sun. And it is put up every evening before sun- 
down, in huts for the purpose. When they are once dry, 
^reat care must be exercised to prevent rain from -touching 
it. Slow curing is the most permanent, and therefore the 
best. Coffee that is cured quickly is apt to lose its colour 
and become unsaleable. With favourable weather, about 
two months of alternate sunning and storing away daily, 
should make the berries hard and dry, of a peculiar horn- 
^reen colour, and the yellow, envelope called parchment, 
crisp and loose round them. 

About March, our third division of work commences 
with milling. The cured coffee is heated in the sun for a 
few hours, and put into a circular trough, round which a 
heavy wooden, copper-sheathed wheel runs, which grinds the 
berries together and thus crushing off the dry parchment 
and reducing it and the inner " silver skin " to a fine dust, 
which is subsequently blown away by a fanner. From here, 
it is again put into the mill trough for ^bout a quarter of 
an hour, and re-fanned ; this is called polishing, and gives 
a better finish to the beans. It is then put out on specially 
constructed tables, and picked by women, who thus remove 
all faulty beans, which are kept apart under the name of 
** triage." A certain percentage of beans are pea-shaped, 
instead of being flat on one side. These are known as pea- 
berries, and for the sake of uniformity in roasting, should 
be removed, forming a separate quality. This, also, is done 
by specially constructed machinery. 

Last, and most important, comes the grading of the 
coffee into different sizes, there usually being four grades, 
Nos. I (the largest), 2, 3, and peaberry. When this is com- 
pleted, it is given a final warming in the sun and put up 
in bags of loolb. each, two of which a mule carries to the 
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nearest depot for barrelling, in which form it reaches the 
market. Coffee, during manufacturing time, is despatched 
daily to the depot on mules. The first and last journeys 
of the crop are generally signalised with even more shouting, 
cracking of whips, and blowing of horns, than usual, a 
special feature being added in the shape of garlands and 
wreaths of flowers decorating the mules. On these occasions 
my garden suffers considerably ! 

The prices fetched m the Liverpool market to-day vary 
from 90s. to 1 30s. per cwt. for the high grades, aad 40s. 
to 90s. for the lower ones. It is satisfactory to note that 
within recent years, although prices have dropped con- 
siderably, owing to the enormous excess of the world's 
supply over the demand, most of the efficiently-worked 
properties in the mountains have practically doubled their 
cultivation and out-put, at the same time securing good 
prices. W. H. Landale. 
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Come all you young men bold 
And use your best endeavour. 



OLD SONG. 




SHOULD like to offer a few words of advice to 
English people who contem])latc the possibility 
of sending their sons to this beautiful island 
of Jamaica, and I feel that I can do this with the more 
readiness, owing to the fact that I have lived in the island 
for upwards of thirty years. 

My long experience leads me to say, and to say with 
conviction, that I know of no colony in the British posses- 
sions which offers such inducements to young men who 
can command a capital of two or three thousand ])ounds, 
always provided that the young men are not afraid of 
hard work — and the work will seem to them at first sight 
to be harder than it is, since in this country everything, even 
the smallest details, requires — I go further than that and 
say demands — strict personal supervision. 

But the picture has another side. Many young English- 
men, I had almost said a large proportion of Englishmen, 
who come out here with bright hopes and still brighter 
prospects fail ; and fail miserably. These men go home ; 
and by giving doleful and dreary accounts of their own 
troubles, do much to deter their friends, and indeed capital- 
ists in general, from coming to this island to make use of 
the numerous opportunities which nature has so plentifully 

given. 
F 
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In the majority of cases the fault is entirely their own. 
It is of no use sending young men out here unless they 
have a taste for cultivation. The possibilities of this country 
are purely agricultural, and 1 use the word "agriculfure in 
its widest and best sense. It is by no means a bad thing 
to let an intending planter put in a year at a market garden 
just before he sails for this island. Always providing, as 
I said before, that he has a taste for cultivation, he should 
in this way obtain an insight into the proper methods of 
preparing land for cultivation, budding, grafting, caring 
and treating sick fruit trees. It is true that it is impossible 
to obtain anything but superficial knowledge in so short a 
period. But the experience which he thus acquires will 
form a valuable ground work upon which he may build, 
and should prove of considerable service to him, when he 
embarks upon the more serious business of planting. 

It is a fatal mistake for anybody to buy land in Jamaica 
until he has been in the island fully twelve months, since 
the selection of a property and the handling of labour are 
vital matters, upon which, in all probability, his eventual 
success or failure will depend, 

I have known many young men who have come to grief 
because they spent their time in endeavouring to teach older 
colonists who have had greater experience than themselves, 
their own work. So assiduous were they in their endeavours 
to impart instruction, that in some cases they entirely lost 
sight of the object for which they set out, namely, to learn 
the principles of Jamaican agriculture, and to make use of 
the knowledge thus acquired for their own benefit. 

A man can hardly begin too young. I should say that 
from eighteen to nineteen years is almost an ideal age for a, 
young man to leave England for Jamaica, The names ol 
planters who are willing to take pupils can be obtained fron 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Society, and as a genera 
rule a planter prefers to take a pupil who would be willing ti 
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fcpend at least a year on his property, since it is almost 
npossible for any man to pick up an appreciable amounl 
tof knowledge in a shorter period. The usual charges for 
fcoard and lodging are very small, and the only additional 
Expense is a " planter's kit." This should cost about ;£20, 
aid it includes a horse, saddle, and such articles of rough 
Hothing as are suitable for open-air life in a tropical climate. 
In my opinion the life is a most enjoyable one, and 
s)o much pocket money is neither necessary nor expedient. 




K^hat can be more healthful or invigorating than to 
:ap into the saddle just after " coffee," and to ride away 
pown the mountain side with the cool breath of the early 
inoming fanning your rheeks? You fee! that indeed life 
s worth living. 

Our " Isle of Springs " cannot be beaten for wild scenery, 

tor is there any more healthful climate in the wide world. 

aospitality is the key note of Jamaica life, and there must 

B something radically wrong with the young man who does 

pt find some cheery house with cheery people at which to 

md a pleasant evening when his day's work is finished. 
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And now, again, I would just touch for a second time 
on the more sombre side of a young planter's life. 

Jamaica is no place for idlers. Unless a young planter 
starts with a firm determination to do a fair day's work 
every day ; unless he looks after his business with honest 
care and unremitting attention, success and good fortune 
will never be his. On the other hand, should he lack these 
attributes, he will eat the bitter bread of failure, his bright 
hopes will vanish, and in their place will sit the black 
despair of hopeless failure. In a few years, or perhaps even 
in a few months, he will go home, poor in pocket and still 
poorer in spirit, disgusted with himself, disgusted with the 
country, disgusted it may be, even with life. 

Should this occur the fault will be his own. Success 
follows honest work as surely as night follows day, but 
equally certain is it that laziness and stupidity are punished 
with failure and remorse. 

Any of the following industries offer opportunities. 
Indeed there are many others beside. 

Citrus fruit cultivation. 

Banana ditto. 

Cassava cultivation for starch-making. 

Bee-keeping. 

Cocoa cultivation. 

Coffee ditto. 

Cattle raising. J. W. MiDDLETON. 
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Si4chy he thought, was Paradise of old ; 
Such our first parents bridal bower! 

WESTWARD HO. 




LMOST stifled and by no means clean : longing 
for our freedom, with nerves all jarred by the 
rattle: oppressed by the sense of our nearness 
to such beautiful scenery, combined with the horrible cer- 
tainty that we had to bear our troubles for at least 
another hour, I experienced a glorious sense of re-action 
when we got out at Ewarton. Up the little hill in the 
buggy, past the merest suggestion of a village, and then 
the climb began. For the first time 1 realised what Jamaica 
scenery could be. 

I appreciated the truth of what I had been told about 
Kingston. When in a moment of irritated disappointment 
I had cast depreciatory aspersions upon the beauty of this 
country as shown forth by its capital, a staunch patriot had 
jumped on me without waiting. 

" Kingston, Sir," he said, with the deadly earnestness of 
the sincere believer, " Kingston is not the country. In my 
opinion tourists should not be allowed to go to Kingston 
or section of Kingston. By so doing they receive a bad 
impression of the country. They take it home with them, 
and " here he became painfully feverish with excitement, — 
" they libel our country." 
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He was perfectly right. Compared to the wooded luxu- 
riant heights of Mount Diablo, the lowlands of Kingston 
and Spanish Town are as the bare plateau of Central France 
to the heights of the Grindelwald. At first when we crept 
up the winding corkscrew path — the surface of which, by 
the way, compared favourably with many English roads — 
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there was nothing to see, nothing to admire, except vegeta- 
tion. But what vegetation, how varied, and, in the majority 
of cases, how very edible ! 

Sitting in the shadow of a single hut, overshadowed by 
cocoanuts. tenderly guarded from the sun by the broad 
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leaves of the banana and the deep green denseness of a 
totton tree, I counted fifteen different trees bearing either 
Bruit or vegetables within a radius of fifty yardb, and I 
■ihave reason to believe that there were more. The slender 
cocoanut tree, at once meat and drink for those who like it ; 
the tamarind, beloved of chemists ; the soft, mealy, luscious 

t banana, the green-yellow orange, which, when plucked from 
ie tree, makes the orange of English commerce seem but 
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times between ; the mango ; and the succulent ackee, form- 
ing an excellent substitute for a mushroom. 

Looking round, I felt a whole-hearted sympathy for the 
idleness of the native. Work? Why work with food of 
all sorts falling from the trees, waiting not even to be 
plucked, but lying within easy reach of the outstretched 
hand? If Carlyle had lived in Jamaica he would never 
have thundered concerning the dignity of labour. For one 
thing his liver might not have troubled him, and that would 
- have made a vast difference to his point of view. 

Slill we go upwards. Our driver dozes from time to 
time: but the pair of wiry little native horses are masters 
of their work and require but a scanty amount of either 
persuasion or guidance. Now through the trees we catch 
frequent glimpses of the low country, and beyond again, 
some twenty miles off, suggestions of the Blue Mountains 
draped in soft woolly haze like scattered patches of Hnt. 
With provoking infrequence, the landscape, coy and elusive, 
like a maiden frightened at first, but eventually quiescent, 
began to reveal itself. But the reward of patience follows 
virtue as does the night the day, and with one last sharp 
turn, 

" Then for n hundred eyes we sigh 
To know the sights we see." 
What the extent of the area was, I know not — ^but never, 
and I say it again with positive conviction, never have 1 
seen so many different types of scenery at one time. 

The rugged sides of the Blue Mountain softened and 
toned down by the distance and the haze, are their own 
horizon. Below them the densely wooded plain shows out 
with the dark tints of an English yew. Looking down from 
the heights, and passing our eye quickly towards the west, 
we find a new picture, a surprise indeed, but how welcome. 
The soft country of St Ann. with its chaste, restrained 
beauty, its grazing pastures, speckled here and there with 
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nerds of cattle, sent my brain spinning back to the home- 
land with the celerity of Marconi himself. A piece of Kent 
■or Worcestershire ; a slice of Surrey in the neighbourhood 
of Cobham or Weybridge ; a few miles of Warwickshire 
near Kenilworth, or the country round Stratford -on- A von ; 
each and all of these might have been substituted for St. 
ind the difference would have been hardly perceptible, 
geized with impatience to tread soil at once so reminiscent 
end so exquisite, we hurried down the slopes of Mount 
Diablo, and it was not long before the whiteness of the 
Moneague Hotei broke out of the green. Here again the 
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feltmosphere was wholly English in its trend. Two or three 
X)ck pheasants strutting along the edge of that copse would 
lave made the likeness still more complete, and the sharp 
^hirr of a covey of rising partridges would have given that 
iarting finish which our hearts love. But this is the cavilling 
bf spoilt children, and beside the question. 

Lunch, and a good lunch, too, for even the most ethereal 

[Uust eat sometimes, and away over the undulating uplands 

I the sea. Before long we hear the ever-rising crash of 

Roaring River Falls mingled with the languid splashing 
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of the sea which lies on the north, like the sky-blue robe of 
one of Raphael's Madonnas. Truly we are in the Garden 
of Jamaica, for neither fruit or vegetable, hill or dale or 
running water are absent to detract from perfection. 

Driving fast with a pair of fresh horses, we skirt the 
edge of the " inviolate " sea for some miles until, turning 
sharply to the left, for the climb to Brown's Town, the 
landscape is suddenly blotted out within a few minutes, and 
the dingy opaquenes of a tropical night envelopes us. 

If there was nothing more to be seen there was still 
much comfort in the soft night breeze, in the glistening 
stationary moon making a long lane of liquid light where 
it touched the trees —in the subdued clamour of countless 
insects. 

Besides, what a store of lasting impressions had we not 
accrued — impressions made our own for as long as we 
should live — impressions with which to be refreshed in other 
days. 
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Oh! sweeter (iqn the "wedding feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me. 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company. 



|HE rhurch stood in the midst of the hills, rest- 
ing on an eminence, as on a pillow, in the cradle 
of the valley. All around the kindly sides of 
the mountains reared themselves, warding of? all harm from 
without, symbolising the perfect care of the Being for whose 

I glory the church existed ; typifying also the mother-love, 
fever on the alert to scent any danger, however slight, which 
Bireatens its offspring. 
I As we rode along the winding hill paths, with every 
fcbre capable of appreciating beauty lulled into semi-slumber 
fcr pleasant satiety, yet ever gaining fresh vigour and 
Strength from the cooi breeze which came from the heights : 
we were able to distinguish the outlines of the building. 

It was Sunday morning. Following the general habit 
of English tourists, which is to abandon church-going the 
instant they leave their homes, we had mutually decided 
Jiat a church was not our destination, on that particular day 
: any rate. We turned a corner ; and for a moment the 
mpervious foliage of a mango tree hid the church 
[rom our sight. At the same instant the sound of a bell 
Bme floating down the wind. A bell of obscure origin and 
. of either tone or tune as educated people under- 
tand these things, yet its jarring tangle called up, in the 
taction of a second, a flood of recollections which, burst- 
pg on my brain, carried me back into the past with one 
irresistible rush. Simultaneously and without com- 
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ment, we pressed on. The varied greens of Ihe mountain 
sides were suddenly dotted with white specks. The immedi- 
ate landscape, a second before a paradise without tenants, 
was alive with a dusky population answering to the call 
of the bell. 

We were too far away to distinguish the colour of the 
prospective congregation ; and in an instant the scene took 
me back to the hills of northern Italy. Here was prodigal 
wealth of colour, languorous, seductive air, tempered and 
rendered almost crisp by the cool breeze from the hills, 
while the sight of the peasants making their way down the 
green slopes completed the picture. I almost expected to 
see, gleaming among the trees, the twinkle of processional 
lights or the gilded flash of a cross. In imagination, fumes 
of incense were borne on the air. I heard the swinging 
lilt of the Litany of Loretto, sung with rugged strength by 
souls whose simple faith has never known the harrowing 
torture of doubt. As [ looked up at the sky I heard again 

the chant, . ,, ^ ^7 ■ ,■ 

Ave Mater Ckrisli, 
Mnter Dtvina g/alice 
Muter purisshna. 

The majority of the people had grouped themselves 
near the church door ; some chattering ; others exchanging 
isolated or half -completed sentences; otliers, again, 
half sitting and half lying in the shadow of the church 
itself ; while a few stood sleepily in the full glare of the 
sun, epitomes of iethargj'. 

In the clear air of the mountains the voices of the choir 
sounded more resonant than would have been the case at 
home ; but yet the soothing touch of a tropical climate 
rounded off the edges, and served to gloss over discards 
which undoubtedly existed, rendering the whole more 
harmonious than it would have sounded under normal con- 
ditions. 

" Novj thank we all our God." 
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The grand old hymii spoke to me of England. In 
I imagination 1 .saw the reapers bringing in the sheaves, and 
[the great, lusty, wagon horses straining at their loads. I 
pfelt the crisp "swish" of the clean-cut stubble against my 
Interwoven with the strain of the hymn, I heard the 
»ft hum of many voires singing a north country harvest 




MONTl'EI.IER.- EARLY MORNING, 

We stood near the entrance of the church for some 
Piinutes. When we entered, the abrupt change from the 
glare of the sun to the comparatively subdued light of the 
thurch gave our eyes but little opportunity for intelligent 
fcservation for a little time. Once seated, however, I 
nffered from acute surprise. 

The place was a mass of fruit and flowers. The altar, 
pot only adequately vested, but properly furnished with 



cross, lights, etc., was flanked on the one side by an orange 
tree, heavy with its fruit, and on the other by a lemon tree ; 
the pair making a wonderful blend of orange, yellow and 
green. The chancel, the pulpit, the reading desk, were 
almost hidden in the rich blooms of tropical flowers ; long, 
slender, sugar canes, crested with delicate green foliage 
lined the aisle ; the recesses of the windows were filled with 
the fruits and vegetables of this lavish land. Bunches of 
bananas, ripe and unripe, yams, tinted as the London mud, 
yet picturesque against their will in their new surroundings, 
oranges plucked with the leaves, fat pumpkins, and chow- 
chows, both near akin to the vegetable marrow, dried coffee 
and plantains. These in themselves were more than suffi- 
cient to arrest the eye ; but when I saw eggs, peas, carrots, 
turnips, Irish potatoes — half the products of a home farm 
—I stared still more. 

The service was now well on its way. The familiar words 
of our wondrous liturgy (the envy of all the sects on account 
of its literary beauty, its precision of doctrine, and its 
infinite variety) flung me back to England at once. But 
something besides farailiar words and gestures completed 
the picture. In the priest I recognized a type, the splendid 
type peculiar in many ways to the English branch of the 
Church. Scholarly, yet not pedantic ; in their sympathies 
immeasurably broad ; inflexible even to the stake where a 
vital point of dogma is concerned ; forceful with the priceless 
energy of self-restraint long continued, guiding their people 
with the impalpable touch of a rider with perfect hands. 

How would this man of education, this trained mind, 
this lover of books, with his rich appreciation of a well- 
turned phrase, a fine picture or a classical symphony, deal 
with the material before him.' 

I looked round and thanked the fates that the task was 
not for me. Face after face revealed the same vacant 
expression. Chrysostom, fresh from his fine ladies of Con- 
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stantinople, would have touched the limits of remoteness ; 
I Cyril, with all his strength, would have recoiled, bruised 
I and bleeding, from surh a granite wall as this ; the scourge 
of Ambrose might have lacerated their feelings, but it 
would have failed to touch their hearts ; even the fiery 
zeal of a Loyola would have found itself icebound and 
lielpless at the end of three sentences. 

What was this pale, tired man with the actor's face, 
I going to say .' 

The congregation switched their palm leaf fans to and 
fro. The mingled scents of fruits and flowers numbed the 
i senses ; the regular breathing of many people added rhythm 
h to the quietness. 

The patient simplicity of that sermon touched the apex 
[ of brilliancy. Like glimpses of the sun through clouds 
I driven by the wind, indications of the strenuous efforts of 
1 its creator at self-effacement revealed themselves. The 
I heart of the discerning listener bled for the flowers of 
f- oratory which had been so ruthlessly trampled under foot. 
y It was not hard to detect where the happy metaphor or 
I simile had been discarded, lest even the suspicion of elabo- 
I ration should go beyond the intelligence of the hearers, 
sermon, clear and lucid, bristling with points, tinged 
I slightly with reiteration that even the most feeble might 
I mot fail to catch its meaning. 

As the sermon progressed the fans ceased to wave ; heads 
[ in small batches of three or four made a half-turn towards 
I the pulpit : the " silence which grips " held them. 

The dumb pathos of the man appealed to me. Every- 
I'thing, save his spoken words, cried aloud for sympathy. 

■ His face, the inflection of his voice, his method of delivery ; 

■ all told of self -repression. 
The blessing was given. A few chords from the har- 

fmonium, and the words of Te Deiini rang out to a grand 
old Gregorian chant. It fllled the church ; it swelled out 
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into the surrounding pastures, rising Into t&e extreme ujj- 
lands ; it lost itself in the peaks of the mountains. 

Milan Cathedral on Easter day, immense, glaring in its 
white marble ; in the distance, the six lights on the high 
altar, and in the half gloom the figures of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop with his surrounding priests and acolytes^ stood 
before me, I stood once more in the church of St. Guduie 
at Brussels, and heard again the strained voices- of male 
sopranos singing the same canticle. For the second time I 
was present in the little Norman church of a Yorkshire 
moorland hamlet, where the great waves of the North Sea. 
never cease to thunder, and the shrill cry of the plover rises 
above their incessant roar. Shoulder to shoulder with 
brawny Midland miners, I sang this song of praise. I 
remembered it in the exquisite, if bizarre, crypt of the half- 
finished Cathedral at New York. I imagined myself onre 
more by the rocky coasts of Brittany at the time of fish. 
harvest, joining with the white-haired Cur^, and his grate- 
ful peasants in their thankful hymn. And then, again, 
raucous shouts of victorious armies, blending fierce exult- 
ancy with battle lust, filled my ears. 

The music ceased. 1 was once more in the little church 
3,cxx5 feet up in the mountains of Jamaica. Gradually the 
thought of the universal Church singing the same hymn 
at all times and in all places, from the beginning of Christi- 
anity until the commencement of Eternity, vanished from 
my mind. In its place returned the original wonder. 

Wonder, that in this isolated spot, where the " buckras ' 
are but ten in a thousand, such a service should be possible ; 
wonder at the patient labour of the man who had done this 
thing ; wonder, surpassing wonder, at the marvellous pene- 
trating power of the Church — that Church which knows no 
distinction between time or place, bond or free, Jew or 
Gentile. 
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*Tis not in mortals to command success; 
We*ll do morCy Sempronius, we'll deserve it. 

^ ADDISON. 

Several articles appear in this book which, at first sight, 
might convey, and have in some cases, already conveyed, 
the iinpression that the Book of the West Indies is confined 
to the discussion of subjects ivithin certain limits. This is 
not so. The Book of the West Indies is the property of the 
Proprietors, and the opinions expressed in it emanate from 
the gentlemen whose names are placed beneath the articles, 
and every article, whether signed or not, the editor and the 
publishers are directly responsible for. We should not have 
7nade this statement if the fact of the misconception had 
not been broiight to our notice. 



We do not wish to refer to ancient history more than is 
absolutely necessary, and we will only remind our readers 
of the position of Jamaica in 1900 and the action which the 
Colonial Office took to relieve its needs. It was decided then 
by people who had the best opportunity of knowing, that 
the encouragement of the fruit industry in general and the 
banana industry in particular would prove to be the 
salvation of the island. We have purposely left out this 
article as long as we could until the exigencies of going 
to press made it impossible to hold it over any longer. 
We are writing on the 28th August, 1904, and we are 
endeavouring to show the position of Jamaica to-day with 
reference to its fruit industry, keeping, as we have said 
above, absolutely clear of all disagreements, . whether 
they be between firms trading in goods of a similar nature, 
whether they be between people of different nationalities 
and of different colours, or from whatsoever cause they 
may have arisen. We say without hesitation that 
the development of the fruit trade and the encourage - 
G 
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iiient of banana growing has been and will be of 
considerable benefit lo the colony of Jamaica. It may 
seem that this last remark is what a well-known Oxford 
professor once called " the profitless elucidation of the 
obvious," but the columns of the newspapers during' the 
last few weeks have proved to the contrary. The note of 
progress which was struck on the 6th February, igoi, has 
reverberated and sounded for two and a half years without 
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intermission and without a set-back of any kind. That is 
say, a set-back which can in any way be attributed to 
human agency. People who make out bills of lading and 
other documents relating to men " who go down to the sea 
in ships " include among the risks for which they decline 
to make themselves responsible " the Act of God." In the 
case of Jamaica and the banana industry "the Act of God " 
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played a very prominent and decisive part when the 
hurricane occurred in August, 1903, and among other 
devastations carried away ahnost every bunch of bananas 

L the island. A hurricane at first sight would seem one 
)Se things against which it is impossible to guard, 

i&t, although, as far as we know, insurance companies have 
fcot yet con,J<leri-i! il ''i ' r ■■m- nf li'.--c r!-.I>.. which they 




• prepared to undertake, its effect can to some extent, at 

f rate, be made smaller if the growers of bananas, or, for 

: matter of that, any perishable article cultivated within 

the hurricane zone, will consider a hurricane to be 

what it undoubtedly is, a business risk, and endeavour to 

"jbrotect themselves from the consequences. West Indian 

lanana planters have already been advised to put away 
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^H some small percentage, say for our present purpose, Eve 
^H per cent, of the money which they receive, to store 
^^H this percentage and if necessary forget for the moment 
^H that they own it, until a hurricane occurs. A halfpenny 
^H on an eighteen -penny bunch of bananas is a small sum, 
^H but when, as has been the case in Jamaica, the output of 
^^M banana bunches becomes millions, it is not so small or so 
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f future, the troubles of the future, the profits and losses of 
|.the future, these are the matters upon which our attention 
ihould be fixed, and which indeed make up the greater 
^art of our existence. The future of Jamaica is brighter 
3-day than it has been for the last thirty years, and we 
fiiy this without hesitation. We are advised that although 
I is but little more than a year since the hurricane occurred, 
1 output of bananas to England to-day is already as 




PORT ANTONIO, 

p:eat as it was before tht caLastrophe occurred. During 
! last few weeks the output of bananas has recovered to 
I an extent, that the output for the last two or three 
tails has been equal lo the number of bananas which came 
J England before this unfortunate accident happened. The 
mtract of the Elder, Dempster Line stipulates that they 
pall carry at least 20,000 bunches of bananas once a fort- 
ght, but it must always be remembered that the trade 
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between En^'iaiid and the West Indies is but a very small 
proportion to the total trade in bananas which takes place 
between Jamaica and other countries. No less than twenty-one 
boats per week left Jamaica for the States before the hurri- 
cane, and although the States were obliged for the moment, 
after the hurricane, to obtain their bananas elsewhere, they 
have lost no lime in returning to their original love. To-day, 
always granted that a hurricane does not appear again, there 
would seem to be pointing before the eyes of Jamaica, such- 
a vista of prosperity as she has not seen for many years. 
Once let the banana growers adopt the policy which was 
pointed out at the beginning of this article, once let them 
eliminate the risk of the damage that a hurricane may cause, 
and if their fortune is not about to be made, at any rate d 
few years will bring them a steady competence. 

The people of the West Indies have a habit of living 
in the past, forgetting in the present, and entirely ignoring 
the future. Their thoughts are apt to linger upon their 
prosperity in the days that have gone, and while thinking 
about their past glories they are apt to ignore what they 
consider to be the inferior advantages of to-day. The 
banana industry of Jamaica is now firmly established, and 
is lucrative to all concerned, and if the people, and they are 
many, who have the opportunity of growing bananas think 
fit to ignore what fortune has placed before them ; if they 
are inclined to quibble, as in some cases they are, against 
details which they consider militate against their interests, 
their troubles are on their own head. If they will 
not interfere with people who have helped them, and 
who are willing to help them again, they will iind that 
what has been done has been done for their benefit, is con- 
ducing to their welfare, and will assist in building up for 
them a prosperity which, if not so great, grand, and glorious 
as the luxurious magnificence of the olden days, is neverthe- 
less quite sufficient to enable them to remain solvent and live 
happily upon their margin of profit. 
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From th' irrevocable Past 
Learn the secret of To-day; 

Guessing, grasping what shall last 
In the scenes thai puss away 



■RINIDAD possesses a singularly interesting, if 
not eventful, history ; and has been, as a study 
of the pages of Joseph, de Verteuil, Borde, and 
Fraser will show, remarkably fortunate in her historian;,. 
Fraser's "History of Trinidad " especially is a work of rare 
ility; one which, in a larger sphere, would have un- 
doubtedly brought the author name and fame. Anyone who 
desires to study the history of the colony cannot do better 
lan consult the authors aforementioned. All this article 
purports to do is to glance back into the mists of the 
touching merely on those matters which stand out 
I strikingly bolder relief than the rest, and reproducing 
for the benefit of those who have neither the 
nor, perhaps, the inclination to wade through, in 
liowever superficial a manner, the pages of the able men 
who have already written the history of the colony, up 
) a certain point, so conscientiously and well. 
The Island, of course, was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus. To be more exact, the first European to sight 
, beautiful isle of the Caribbean — which the Spectator 
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a short time ago likened to the lost paradises of Atlantis 
or Avalon — was Alonzo Perez, one of Columbus's sailor-men, 
and, on the 31st July, 1498, the latter landed at Icacos. 
Washington Irving has told us that : " The softness and 
purity of the climate, and the verdure, freshness and sweet- 
ness of the country appeared to Columbus to equal the 
delights of early spring in the beautiful province of 
Valentia, in Spain." The discovery of Trinidad never 
appeared to be of much advantage to Columbus in life; 
but, like all great men, he was rewarded after death, and 
his statue is the only one to-day in the streets, squares 
or parks of the city of Port-of -Spain. Tucked away in 
a tiny square in a remote corner of the town, it is some time 
before the. stranger can, unaided, find either the statue or the 
square, the latter of which is named after the famous 
navigator. 

On the 2nd of August, 1498, while meanderiBig in the 
Gulf of Paria round about Point Icacos, Columbus lost an 
anchor. In 1877, so the legend runs, this anchor was found, 
and the people of Port-of-Spain, in perfect good faith, will 
show it you to-day at the Victoria Institute; and, if you take 
a very stiff pinch of salt indeed, and possess the faith 
which we are told removes mountains, it is just possible 
that you may believe in the authenticity of that rusty anchor. 
At anyrate, in certain respects, the discovery of Trinidad 
came in very useful ; for, 405 years later, it gave the colony 
an extra public hoHday at a period of the year when one is 
very welcome to the working bees of the community, and 
" Discovery Day" is now annually celebrated in the Island. 
To hark back to Columbus, we may state that he found the 
Island well settled by the Caribs, with whom he got on 
excellently; but he did not stay here long, having just then 
other matters to attend to. Nothing of particular moment 
occurred for some years after Columbus left, or, if it did, 
there is no mention of it. A few Spanish adventurers traded 
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B-with the Caribs for pearls; visited the Gulf for safe 
anchorage; landed on the Island for fresh water, game, 
fruit, and such mundane considerations — that is about all 
■we &nd recorded. 




WHERE PICTON LIVED. 



In 1510, however, an event occurred which cannot be 
Jightiy passed over. It has been said that the " blood of 
TS is the seed of tlie Church," and, in that year, the 
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seed of the Roman Catholic Church in the Island was sowrr 
in the blood of Trinidad's &rst Christian martyrs. The 
event is one that has been passed over somewhat carelessly 
by historians; yet it fitly illustrates the spirit of the day 
and generation. The Provincial of the Dominicans had sent 
two of his Order as missionaries to the Caribs in Trinidad. 
These heroic fathers had overcome tlieir initial difficulties; 
they had commenced to gather round them a flock of the 
Faithful, and to garner a harvest of souls, when the 
Spaniards began " blackbirding " in the Gulf. To the 
unsophisticated Caribs the slave-catching marauders were 
Spaniards and the priests their countrymen, and, therefore, 
bound to be in collusion with them. The Caribs could not 
get hold of the one, but they could of the other; and the 
Dominicans paid the penalty of their secular fellow- 
countrymen's crime. According to Las Casas (the famous 
"Apostle to the Indians " and Bishop of Chiapa), expeditions 
to Trinidad for the purpose of obtaining Indians by force 
or fraud in order to sell them into slavery at Porto Rico and 
St. Domingo were common at this period. 

Don Antonio Sedeno, in 1570, was appointed Governor 
of Trinidad, and the first attempt to colonise the place was 
made; the monks in 1576 planting the Cross once more in 
the land, Sedeno, however, carried on the slave trade for 
the benefit of his private purse until things became so 
uncomfortable that he had to cross the Gulf to Paria to seek 
refuge from the infuriated Caribs; eventually returning 
with a stronger force and, apparently, this time remaining. 
In 1577, a Spanish Governor, Don Josef de Oruna, founded 
the city of St. Joseph at the juncture of the Caroni and 
St. Joseph rivers; in the country of a tribe of suBdued 
Indians called the Carinepagatos, and this town remained 
for many years the capital of the settlement. M. Joseph 
is our authority for the statement that : " It does not appear 
that the Spaniards ever had a flourishing colony in Trinidad 
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until towards the end of the eighteenth century. We seldom 

read of their possessing above forty soldiers here; nor does 

it seem probable that, until the beginning of the eighteenth 

' century, they had entirely subjugated the Indians. Hence 

I the extirpation of this doomed race proceeded less rapidly 

in Trinidad than in St. Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico, and 

I Jamaica." 

The first English note in the history of the place is 

struck in 1595. when Sir Robert Dudley landed from a 

t vessel called the " Bear." Dudley appears to have been well 

{.received by the Indians, to have been entertained in their 

■ towns very hospitably, and he was the first European to 
I traverse the Island from one end to the other. From 
I Trinidad he sent an expedition in search of the mythical 
I EI Dorado— of which he had learned from the Trinidad 

BfCaribs — and which returned half-starved and wholly un- 
Fsuccessful after sixteen days in the Orinoco delta. 
[ Widdhon, one of Raleigh's captains, was also in Trinidad 
f in the course of the same year on a like futile errand, and 
ton the 22nd of March, 1595, Sir Walter Raleigh entered the 
I Gulf by the Serpent's Mouth with two sail — one a barque 
[ commanded by Captain Cross and anchored off Punta de 
I Gailo. Raleigh saw a good deal of the Island, and his 
I account of it is very accurate as to natural facts. After 
[ getting fresh water and game at Guapo, he proceeded to- 
I La Brea, and caulked his vessels with pitch from the lake. 
I Incidentally, he describes the delicious "mangrove" oysters 
• beloved of epicures to-day, and stated that there was enough 

■ pitch at La Brea to supply all the world — which is quite 
I true, though the world has grown to proportions and is 
Lusing asphalt in a manner Raleigh never dreamt of. After 

1 Raleigh signalled his appearance on these shores in a 
Jiaracteristic manner. He cut to pieces the Corps de Garde 

■ of Port-of -Spain, and then took the capital fSt. Joseph). 
\ The Governor of Trinidad, one Antonio de Barrero, was a 
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•cruel, treacherous brute, and he met his deserts. The previous 
year de Barrero had decoyed eight of Captain Widdhon's 
men ashore and had them shot, after passing his word that 
they should take wood and water in safety ; and on this 
occasion Raleigh amply revenged his countrymen. 

In 1617 we find Raleigh at St. Joseph once more; 
where ancient historians tell us he received his unsuccessful 
lieutenant, Sir Laurence Keymis. so "scornfully" that the 
latter went and committed suicide ! Keymis was no stranger 
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to Trinidad, having been here before in 1595- So far we 
have only had the conquisladnres of Spain and the sea-rovers 
of England on the Trinidad stage, but in 1640 or thereabouts 
for the date is not quite certain) the Dutch arrived. We 
are drily told, however, "they found no booty," Raleigh 
having carried away all that there was to be had. But they 
experienced an unpleasant send-ofF, for, coming down the 
Caroni from St. Joseph they were attacked by a mingled 
force of Spaniards and Indians, and retired with some 
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xjnsiderable loss to Essequibo. That was the first and last 
pearance of the Dutch in Trinidad. 
In 1672 Sir Tobias Bridges came over from Barbados 
jid tried to take Trinidad, but failed. A French expedition 
under the Marquis de Maintenon, aided by some buccaneers 
from Tortuga, in 1677 invaded the place, and managed to get 
100,000 pieces of eight for their trouble. " How the feeble 
garrison and few inhabitants of this scarcely -colonised 
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became possessed of so large a sum does not appear," 
Joseph, in naive wonder at there being so much 
ney in the country, but it was probably treasure from 
Spanish Main awaiting a favourable opportunity to be 
ivoyed to Spain. 

Ten years later the Caribs gave trouble and 
:acherously murdered the Governor, the members of the 
Eabildo, the Clergy and most of the white people of the 
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Island at a feast at Arena, not far from Mount Tamana. 
The only survivor of European descent of any note was one 
of the Farfans, a member of the distinguished Spanish 
family which flourishes in Trinidad to the present day. 
In 1690 Le\-assor de la Touche headed another French 
expedition against Trinidad, but was unsuccessful. The 
Spanish settlers were now left alone for a considerable 
period, and an era of peace and plenty followed, broken 
only by the appearance of the pirate " Blackbeard " Tench, 
who, in 1716, committed sad depredations in tlie Gulf of 
Paria ; plundering the shipping in the sight of the garrison 
of Port-of Spain, until a Spanish frigate came through the 
Bocas to the rescue. 

Cacao, sugar-cane, and tobacco began to be grown here, and 
the Trinidad growths of the former and the latter fetched the 
highest prices obtainable for these articles in the markets of 
the world. Cacao grew more and more profitable, until the 
people made the mistake which some West Indians make, of 
putting al! their eggs in one basket. As a natural consequence 
when, in 1727, the blight came and the cacao crop failed, 
Trinidad was completely ruined. There was no Imperial 
Department of Agriculture to teach the planters how to fight 
the disease in those days, and the result was the damage done 
was utterly irretrievable for some time. The annual revenue 
of the island went down to two hundred and thirty Spanish 
dollars, and the estates were allowed to lapse into forest 
once more, Joseph draws a sorry picture of the island in 
1733, his source of information being the minutes of the 
Cabildo : " a body corporate that partook of the mixed 
nature of an ecclesiastical council, a parish vestry, a muni- 
cipal corporation, a council of government, and a legislative 
and executive council, over which the Spanish governor 
presided." Agriculture gone, trade gone, courage gone, 
enterprise gone — the pictiure was a dismal one ; the old 
Spanish settlers living on their ruined estates in " grave con- 
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tented poverty." So poor were the inhabitants ; so uncertain 

and small the revenue, that tlie Cabildo — unable to raise 

funds otherwise for the purpose — had to appeal to the people 

for voluntary assistance, " in proportion to their means," 

to thatch with palm leaves the Cabildo Hall! 

I The place was scourged by the small-pox in 1739, and 

I things went on from bad to worse until, in 1740, the peopie 

I had not sufficient clothes to go to Mass in except once a 

[ year, and only then by borrowing from each other ; and 

' the Cabildo had but one pair of small clothes between the 

, whole of its members ! Discontent, petty squabbling, even 

L revolt, followed ; extraordinary and fantastic things were 

I done; the most ordinary and common sense remedies were 

I neglected, until a period from 1756 to 1761 when the cacao 

cultivation was revived. But prosperity returned slowly. 

The Spaniards had never been able to colonize the place, 

although they had succeeded in establishing a military 

settlement It was left to a French gentleman, M. de Saint 

Rome Laurent, to " colonize " Trinidad, which he commenced 

' to do in 1780; his scheme being assisted lo success by 

l-Govemor Don Jose Maria Chacon in 1783. M. de Saint 

ll^urent drew his settlers chiefly from St Vincent, Grenada, 

I Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Dominica, and they were mostly 

I of French extraction. 

I In October, 1796, war was declared between England and 
I Spain. The attention of the Spanish Government seems to 
I have been attracted in sufficient time to the almost defenceless 
L condition of Trinidad, but they only sent four ships of war, 
la frigate, and 800 men to Chacon's assistance. In 1797, a 
I British fleet appeared in the Bocas, consisting of eight men- 
[ of-war, two frigates, eight sloops, two transports, 900 guns 
I and 6,700 men. Chacon had practically no troops, and a 
[ discontented, foreign and turbulent population at his back, 
and he surrendered without firing a shot. Don Riaz de 
Apodeca, the Spanish naval commander, burnt his ships 
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rather than they should fall into the hands of the English ; 
to the bitter disappointment of Sir Ralph Abercrombie and 
Admiral Harvey, the military and naval leaders respectively 
of the English expedition. Thus Trinidad became British 
by right of conquest ; becoming so by treaty right at Amiens 
in 1802. 

Abercrombie did not stay long in the island, but left his 
second in command, Colonel Thomas Picton, behind him as 
Governor. Picton seems to have been essentially the right 
man in the right piace at that time, but he made powerful 
enemies, and, thanks to their efforts, it was many years before 
his great work as Governor of Trinidad was recognised at 
its true worth. One of the historians of Trinidad has left 
on record a very suggestive pen-picture of the man and his 
methods : " He displayed an energy of body and mind that 
surprised the friends of good order, and awed those who 
wished to disturb the public tranquility. His almost gigantic 
frame seemed to defy fatigue, or rather the cause of fatigue ; 
for action seemed to make no impression on his powerful 
frame. He trusted nothing to secretaries, superintendents, 
and contractors — those general pests of a rising colony. He 
read and wrote his own despatches ; he inspected every 
department of government with his own eyes. He generally 
was on horseback from eight to ten hours a day, and moved 
so rapidly as to seem gifted with the powers of ubiquity. 
Was there a slight disturbance, Picton was sure to be on 
the spot before either the police or the military could arrive, 
remonstrating with the heads of the rioters with a thick 
' souplejack ' which he generally carried and used with no 
light hand. Was a road to be made Picton always planned 
it and — what is more — saw it accomplished." 

There is a story of Picton which is characteristic of the 
man. \i he heard of anyone inclined to stir up strife in 
the commtmity, Picton would send for him, and taking him 
to the gallery of Government House, before which was 
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erected a gallows, would remark he (the Governor) had heard 
so and so of him, which he hoped for his own sake was 
not true. " Now go," Picton would say, " reform your ways 
and you shall be protected, but (pointing to the gallows) 
if you do not either leave the island, or behave in accordance 
with your oath of allegiance, the wind shall pass between 
the soles of your feet and the grass yonder," 

Bribery and corruption had been rife in the Goverrmient 
departments under the Spaniard's rule : Picton threatened 
to hang the first public officer who took a bribe. " Calling 
once" (says Joseph) " at the store of a reformed Republican, 
the Governor complimented the man on his good conduct 
•of late, and told him that those of his countrymen who, 
like himself, behaved well, would prosper with the growing 
prosperity of the colony, and should never want for his 
protection. The Frenchman was tasting some wine, a glass 
■of which the Governor partook, and admired the flavour of. 
The storekeeper sent the Governor a cask as a present. Picton 
returned the wine with a brief note, which thanked the man 
for his offer, but informed him that, "when his King could 
not afford to give him wine, then His Excellency would drink 
water." Under Picton Trinidad waxed fat with prosperity, 
and, though for a time his enemies were able to smirch his 
name with calumny, he had been cleared before the world 
when he died. 

In 1805, Nelson paid the only visit to Trinidad of which 
there is any record ; though it is quite possible he was here- 
abouts before when a post captain in command of the 
" Boreas." The combined fleets of France and Spain had 
been despatched to the West Indies, and Nelson came into 
the Bocas in search of them, misled by false intelligence. 
Finding the enemy was not in the Gulf he went out again 
as quickly as he came in, having, meanwhile, caused great 
commotion in Port-of-Spain. There his ships were mistaken 
for those of an invading fleet ; the militia and inhabitants 
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iider arms under the Governor (Sir Thomas Hislop), 
and, abandoning the town, went up to Fort George, bent 
on defending it to the bitter end. 

Since then the history of Trinidad, though essentially 
leresting to her own people, has been entirely local in 
laracter. The invasions of her soil ended ; wars and rumours 
f wars affected her but lightly, and she began to cultivate 
with some assiduity and sucress the arts of peace. The 
history of peaceful days is just as important to the com- 
lunity concerned as the history of stressful times, but has 
It the same general interest and possesses fewer dramatic 
loments. Governor followed governor, and some were good 
.ministralors, and some, we are told, were not ; but on 
whole the place has progressed steadily until the present 



Some few events in these " piping times of peace " were, 

i a sense, historical landmarks in the history of the colony. 

I So;", the slave trade was abolished, and in 1808 Port-of- 

Spain suffered the first of her many disastrous fires ; in which 

the damage was estimated at £500,000. The Imperial 

ipvemment voted ;i'^5o,ooo ; Governor Hislop gave ;^i,ooo; 

1 Picton returned £4,000 (which had been sent him by the 

pfizens as a mark of their appreciation of his services) 

wards the relief fund. Humdrum times followed, and no 

lier event stands out invested with special importance until 

when President Guzman Blanco, of Venezuela, put 

the 30 per cent differential duty against Trinidad ; 

ging as an excuse for this unfriendly action that the latter 

iverament had encouraged the insurgents of his country. 

Jistory repeats itself, and to-day President Castro similarly 

mistakes the ordinary asylum given to political refugees 

throughout the Empire for encouragement of his enemies 

on the part of Trinidad. 

Before this, however, came the government of Sir Ralph 
Koodford, which, though containing no one event of special 
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magnitude, is wortliy of some note. Sir Ralph governed 
from 1813 to 1S28 ; reclaimed Marine Square from the sea ; 
laid it out ; also Brunswick Square and the Botanic Gardens ; 
built the two cathedrals of Port-of -Spain and the church of 
St. Joseph, and a new market-house in the capital. He also 
obtained a Catholic bishop for Trinidad, and introduced 
the English language into the I.,aw Courts. In 1837, 280 
soldiers in the barracks at St. Joseph revolted under an 
African chief named Daaga, who had been kidnapped and 
brought to the West Indies as a slave, but the revolt, although 
it might have had very serious consequences, was easily 
suppressed. 

Immigration attracted some attention in 1806 (Chinese), 
and in 1834 (Portuguese: from Fayal and Madeira); and 
between 1846 and 1854 Lord Harris established Asiatic Jmmi- ■ 
gration. Lord Harris managed to get through a great deal 
of useful work in his governorship, for besides introducing 
East Indian immigration, he formed road boards ; com- 
menced the repression of squatting ; founded a scheme of 
primary education ; instituted municipal corporations, and 
is remarkable for being one of the few governors who never 
left the island on leave of absence. The present distinguished 
holder of the title was born in Trinidad during this period. 

To come much nearer to the present day in point of 
time brings us out of the "Mists of the past" So ; though 
much might be WTitten of the work of Sir Arthur Gordon 
(now Lord Stanmore), who founded the flourishing ward of 
Montserrat, and entertained Charles Kingsley while he 
wrote that splendid advertisement of the charms of Trinidad, 
" At Last," we will stop here ; trusting that some day, when 
the lapse of time will give a truer conception of their work, 
the labours of the able men who have built on these old 
foundations the present prosperity and well-being of Trini- 
dad will find historians as capable as those who have gone 
before. 
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\Velco7iie from sweeping o'er the sea and through channel. 
Hardships and danger despising for fame, 
\ FuTnishing story for glory's bright cintial, 
Welcome, my wanderer, 



F it be a sin to agree with some of the greatest 
authorities, living or dead, upon the world's 

1-^^^^— I scenery and the world's attractions, then I am 
le greatest sinner among many, and more than that, I 
lory and shall persist in glorying, in my sin. The West 
idies are full of sights, various in kind, diverse in beauty. 
nd yet containing some family resemblance one to the 
ther, insomuch that to the English eye such things as are 
not beautiful are interesting, and what is neither interesting 
■ beautiful may, to the eye of the stranger, still remain 
nicturesque. When I say that I consider the entrance through 
Bocas in the early morning to be one of the finest 
ig-hts that the West Indies has to offer the tourists, I feel 
[at perhaps I ought to justify my opinion and produce my 
dentials. Like the devil, I have walked to and fro in 
; West Indian islands, and I have gone up and down 
in them. I have revelled in the glorious scenery and the 
cool climate of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica ; I have 
enjoyed the chastened sweetness of St. Kitts as seen from 
I have gazed with childish awe at Mont Pele, 
; destroyer, by daytime, and I have seen Mont Pel^ 
red glow as we passed it at midnight ; I have 
mbed from La Guayra, the torrid, to Caracas, the 
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magnificent ; and I have been even farther into the heart of 
Venezuela than the capital. 

Comparisons, besides being odious, are unnecessary, and 
in this case, impossible. The only piece of scenery in the 
West Indies which can in any way be brought into line 
with the Bocas are the twin Pitons of St. I.ucia, which, rising 
out of the sea to a height of 2.700 feet, guard the beautiful 
island of .St. Lucia Hke twin sentinels who rest not night 
or day. 

We were peculiarly fortunate in the morning upon 
which we first approached the Dragon's Mouth. Rain there 
had been, enough to cool the air, but rain had floated 
away on the wings of the night and had left the morning 
cool and clear. The sun had flashed forth his first morning 
ray. heralding his imminent approach from behind Port-of- 
Spain. The sky, until now a dull grey or at best a sleepy 
blue, woke into life; colour after colour, tint after tint, 
combination after combination, followed one another in 
quick succession, bewildering the eye, taking charge of the 
senses, making description almost impossible, and driving 
the pleasure of appreciation almost to the verge of pain. 
Mingled with the sky, and yet not of it, we saw gaunt, 
towering, shadowy masses of rock. Implacable they seemed, 
and even terrible in their aspect, natural fortresses and 1 
natural protectors. In imagination we heard a voice, not 
of earth, saying, " Who goes there? " And as the sun became 
stronger, and with his penetrating touch, woke up the world, 
the Bocas stood out and revealed themselves as they were ; 
and as we drew near a variety of impressions rushed across 
our brain. On the south, the north-east coast of Venezuela, 
coming slowly into sight, reminded us of the great continent 
of South America, yet half unexplored, and in all proba- 
bility destined never to be really known. The brown, muddy 
waters which ran past our ship told us of the Orinoco, and 
the names of Raleigh, Drake, and other heroes, brought 
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back to us scenes of battle and of trouble and of insistant 
conquests of the British race. We remembered that 
Trinidad was bound up in the story ; we. pitied, for. the 
seventieth time, the unfortunate Columbus bickering with 
his crew; and the child legend of Robinson Crusoe at 
Tobago occupied a corner in our thoughts. 
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But while we thought, the Bocas rose over us, and, as we 
issed through, the little Bocas seemed to lower over us, con- 
veying a sense of irresistible power and threatening complete 
destruction. Weird as the scene was, with its strange sun- 
light effects, its ever-changing sky, its gaunt masses of 
ick, its hidden horizun at our stern in the open sea ; an 
occurred which rendered it still more weird and 
haps a little human. When we came abreast of the Bird 
lock a grent cloud of sea birds of all kinds and of all 
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sizes rose up in almost opaque mass, shrieking and cryir 
then circled hither and thither, played about our mas 
darted across our bows, only to collect again at our ste 
in troubled r 



It was the same note, the same challenge ; 

Why come ye here! Why do ye disturb? 
Wkither are ye bound? 

Like men who have lived troublous lives, like storm- 
tossed sailors saved from death, like those suddenly relieved 
of an overpowering mental strain, we began to enter into 
that period of reaction, which some call rest. No longer 
was the scenery symbolical of power ; no longer were we 
made to feel our littleness and our insignificance; no 
nger had we to gaze afar off at the wonders of nature. 

Descending from her throne, natinre welcomed us. She 
invited us. she bid us rest, she bid us lie with her in peace 
and quietness, she breathed on us something of the spirit 
of the lotus-eaters of old, who having eaten of that fruit, 
forgot their homes, their wives, their children, and their 
native land. 

No longer the outline of the hills cut clean against the 
sky, but, softened by the morning sun and the white clouds, 
the top of the mountains seemed to mingle with the heavens 
and became as one thing. Low down on the shore a 
kaleidoscope of vegetation met our eyes ; the sharp green 
of the banana, the mingled tints of the waving cocoanuts, 
and all the different colours which the tropics provide. 
There, peeping out from amid the foliage of one of the 
Five Islands, was the red roof and the white walls of a 
house. This, again, was the greeting of our fellow men to 
the wanderer from the sea ; but since too much pleasure 
enervates the soul, the massive pile of the Convict Prison 
balanced the picture. But little we cared for that, and gave 
it but a passing glance. The masts of ships came steal- 
ing out of the sea. A stray steeple or tower told us of 
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Port-of -Spain and of the end of our journey. Past the 
Five Islands, all restful, all comforting, speaking of civili- 
sation and of long happy, languid days when we could 
forget our business and our j!)leasure, our troubles and our 
joys, our past and our future, content to bathe in cool 
waters, and to listen leisurely to the soothing murmurs of 
the sea. 

But the time for this was not yet ; the day and the 
work of it w^as upon us. 

Already the soft sweetness of the early morning had 
glided imperceptibly into a shimmering haze ; already the 
sun had cleared the tops of the mountains ; already the 
white haze which, like a protecting covering, had hidden 
Port-of-Spain from our sight, was gone, and as the glory 
of the morning passed, it took our dreams with it. We were 
once more people of action ; we were once more men and 
women working and striving, fighting and failing, doing 
or leaving undone. 

The engine ceased. The throb of the screw was still. 
The ship glided slowly through the muddy waters ; the 
A^oice of the leadsman was heard, with his " half four " or 
"quarter three;" the grinding invitation of the winch broke 
up our thoughts, the crashing of the cable completed 
the destruction, and as our vision faded, the sun, rising to 
his place, drew^ away the curtain, showing us the landscape, 
and a new day had begun. 
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IN A MANJAK MINE. 



" There lue more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio " 



I HEN I had looked on the dreary swamp of the 
great asphalt deposit known as the Pitch Lake ; 
when I had ceased to be gstonished at this 
xtraordinary phenomenon of the earth ; when I had seen 
the transhipment of the asphalt to the far-off States ; when 
I had seen American industry conquering its difficulties of 
place and of climate; I allowed the subject to fade out of 
my mind for the moment. 

But before the impression had vanished 1 heard of 
Manjak, and, like the importunate person in " Our Mutual 
Friend," I wanted to know what Manjak was and why it 
was called so. To the second question so far I have received 
no answer, but in the answer to the first question I found 
matter at once interesting and bizarre, quaint and curious, 
and lest, in the multitude of adjectives there should lack 
not weariness, I will condense my impressions and say — 
unique. Manjak then, is asphalt, or rather of the asphalt 
species, but of a very much more refined order, and it may 
be described as " asphalt in excelsis," since it excels pitch 
by ioo per cent, in quality, and therefore consequently in 
price, and in the nature of the uses to which it is — and 
can be— put. The world's supply, as far as we know at the 
present time, is extremely limited, and geologists are dis- 
agreeing amicably as to how it came to exist at all, but 
when minor disagreements have been eliminated, the majority 
of expert opinion places it as a product of the tertiary 
period, when the earth, rising out of the water, began to 
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issume her present shape. But although Manjak excels 
pitch to a point which precludes the possibility of rivalry, 
. by no nieaiis easy to obtain. Up to the present it 
pas never been found in large quantities. The islands of 
Barbados and Trinidad are its principal homes, although 
nail deposits have been found in Cuba, Sicily, and other 
falaces, but the deposits of Barbados are trifling when corn- 
tared with the seams which are found in the Naparima 
district of Trinidad. 

For seams they are. Manjak is of a retiring nature, 
hiding itself in the entrails of the earth, concealing itself 
behind layers of soft moist clay ; causing weary negroes 
Bo work right heartily at 2s. 6d. a day, and rendering the 
Hjoring of shafts an absolute necessity. But the difference 
Kn price between Manjak and asphalt is, as I have said 
Before, too great to render competition possible. In vain. 
noes the asphalt lie on the sutface of the earth, content 
Biinply to be shovelled up and sent down to the sea in 
Buckets. The market price — that arbiter of men and things 
K— that final court of appeal upon which all questions of 
Balue turn — beloved of the sterling and the good, but a 
^felentless exposer of the shoddy and the imperfect : has 
Becided in the favour of Manjak, and all the expense of 
Bbring and of digging, alt the weary days spent by weary 
Ben penned up in narrow drifts not more than five feet 
Kigh and certainly not more than five feet broad, working 
^P a temperature with which no ordinary thermometer could 
Bope, with no sound but the thud of the pick on the soft 
^pay or the sharper tap when the steel meets the harder but 
^bore brittle Manjak, with no light save that of a flickering 
Band lamp, amid air composed to a large extent of car- 
^fenic acid gas, cannot place anything on the wrong side 
Bf the book. For if the expense is three or four times as 
Breat as the expense of working ordinary asphalt, the 
Brofits are in proportion ; and thus the balance is struck. 




I 

I 
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A Miinjak mine, especially as run on existing lines, is not 
an obtrusive person as far as the landscape is concerned. 
Standing out of a mass of scrub, with a patch of sugar 
cane here and there and a few stunted bananas growing as 
they will, uncultivated by the hand of man, stands what 
appears to be a shed, some machinery, and a low chimney 
Shaded by the roof of the shed is a black man, lethargic of 
aspect, scant of clothing, and apparently interested but little 
in anything. In his right hand he holds the handle to a 
steam hoist, from which a wire rope disappears into the earth. 
But things are seldom what they appear, and this man, 
insignificant as he looks, holds in his own hand the power 
of life and death, and for aught I know, the keys of heaven 
and hell. For, far down in the earth at the end of the 
cable is a bucket, and in the bucket are two men clad in 
overalls, grotesque as to their hats, besmeared with clay 
below, with boots squeaking with water, slowly ascending 
out of the Egyptian darkness. And should our friend, 
in a spirit of harmless levity or from personal motives, let 
go of his winch, two men would fall rapidly some i8o feet, 
stop suddenly, and find their interests in another world. 

Down below, in the heart of the mine where the Manjak 
rests, as in the case of the majority of mines, there is very 
little to be seen : owing to the fact that it is very dark. By 
the faint _glimmer of a lamp, the walls, boarded up with 
strong timber lest the soft mass of matter should fall in 
and discourage the workers by sudden death, can be seen, 
and the contrast between the dull clay and the semi- 
metallic black green of the Manjak itself is very striking; 
after that the methods used are the ordinary methods which 
are used in all small mines. The Manjak is picked out, 
conveyed along the galleries placed in a bucket, the negro 
at the winch kindly obliges, and for the first tune for 
many thousand years the Manjak sees the light of day. 
Down to the sea in trucks, from the trucks to the lighters. 
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from the lighters to the ships, and in the ships across the 
seas to England, Germany, and America, which at present 
are the best markets. But, as its usefulness becomes known, 
new uses will be found for it by the brains and hands of 
cunning artificers, and it has already a reputation second 
to none as the finest kind of material for electrical insula- 
tion, and it is making rapid progress as a varnish and as 
enamel, and as a substitute in many cases for india rubber. 
At the beginning of this article I said that Manjak was 
unique, and I claim in this case that I have proved my 
point. Unique in its constituents ; unique, owing to the 
fact that although deposits, or rather seams of it, exist 
all over the world, Trinidad and Utah are the only places 
where it exists in sufficient value to constitute it a commer- 
cial asset ; unique, since it puzzles the brains of wise and 
learned men who are unable to account for its existence or 
describe the circumstances of its birth, and unique, since it 
commands a price of £^ per ton, which, while yielding a 
handsome profit, can afford to forget that bugbear of 
industries : over-production. 
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A DAY AT THE USINE ST. MADELEINE. 



" Out of the strong i 



!■ for/A sweetness." 



I SEA of glaring green; a continuous, never-ending 

mas.s of sugar cane, their broad green leaves 

gently waving to the wind. A thin, lithe, brown 

body moving here and there, a dull chopping sound, a flash 

of a cutlass in the early morning sunrise, and sugar cane 

is cut down, and the first step is taken which is to convert 

' the cane into sugar. 

Loaded into carts to which three mules are harnessed, 
one in the shafts and two as leaders, with abnormally long 
trace chains intended to enable these leaders to scramble 
at ease over the numerous surface drains with which all 
the fields are intersected ; the canes are carried to the 
nearest loading stations of the system of railways con- 
nected with the factory, where towering weird gibbet-like 
derricks with grappling hooks and chains which seize the 
whole load, lift it in the air, and, heaped with others of 
its kind on trucks not unlike the coal trucks which we 
know at home, it is borne through avenues of green cane 
to the factory where its fate awaits it. The trucks glide 
almost to the edge of the factory and come to a stop 
under another weird arrangement of hooks and chains 
and complicated machinery. Within ; a clanging of 
machinery, a multitude of sound, a ceaseless whirr of 
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machinery, and from the chimney a contmual ralumn of 
smoke. As the trucks glide under these lion hooks they 
revolve, stooping quickly, as does a bird upon the fish which 
is its prey r they clutch the massive canes, drag them from 
the truck, and drop them on an endless moving platform 
with one and the same movement, and now the work has 
begun. Now sugar rane has entered upon its course, and 
the first step is being taken in the complicated system of 
manufacture. 


1 








1 


US[NE ST, MADELKLXn, TRIMDUi 

But a few yards, and the canes are caught by the three 
relentless rollers of the mill, between whose pressure the 
cane is deprived of the greater part of its juice. Thence 
it passes on another moving platform to a second set of 
Toilers, more powerful than the first, where as much of the 
remaining juice is extracted as human ingenuity and latest 
improvements in machinery can accomplish. 


1 
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Seventeen hundred tons of cane can the mill compress 
in a day of twenty-four hours, and still ever grinding, 
rejoicing in its strength, ask, like the great Oliver Twist, 
for more and : more. Slowly the rollers revolve, and rapidly 
flows the juice from the live cane, and quickly is the juice 
hastened away through juice heaters to the clarifying tanks, 
undergoing on the journey one of the frequent boilings 
which help to make up its transformation. In these tanks 
the precious juice secures a short rest, while, with the aid 
of lime water, the process of clarification is carried on 
until all injurious-substances, all impurities, and everything 
which is not of use, lies at the bottom of the tank, occupying 
on the average a quarter of the entire space. Drained off 
and filtered, concentration is the next step, and concentration 
of no mean order. Three are the large round vessels, 
covered on the outside with wood, and in the first there is 
a temperature of 200 degrees and a vacuum of 5 ; in the 
second a vacuum of i5 and a temperature of 180; and in 
the third, increasing and decreasing at the same ratio, a 
vacuum of 28 and a temperature of 160. This triple- 
arrangement is one of the numerous modern inventions for 
the saving of fuel, for boiling power in the shape of 
steam directly generated is only required for the first 
vessel, the steam formed by the boiling juice furnishing 
the boiling power for the second vessel, and that formed 
from the juice in the second vessel furnishing all the power 
required for the third. 

Every inch of the great factory is taken up with 
machinery of some sort, and each piece is connected with 
his neighbour, and all are doing their appointed work and 
screaming and shrieking and howling, rejoicing in their 
strength, while here and there a quiet order comes from the 
lips of one of the men who, broiling and steaming, almost 
visibly melting, directs the monsters on their course. Above 
the zinc roof of the factory, with its chimney cutting into 
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the sky, outside fields of cane eternally green stretch into 
the horizon, while here and there a bare space strewn with 
trash tells where canes have been cut down. And not far 
off the planter's house, standing on a hill, creeper-clad, 
with its garden, its cool verandahs, its welcome drinks, 
and its message of rest after labour and of ease which 
succeeds toil. But now the juice thrice concentrated nears 
to its appointed end. From concentration to crystallisation, 
accompanied with a change of name. For as the juice, 
clarified, purified, and concentrated, becomes the foundation 
of the sugar which is to be, it is, so to speak, raised a 
step in its social life, and finds a new name. No longer 
is it juice; the juice it was becomes syrup, from which 
shall be extracted the sugar which it is to be. Convcytsd 
into some of the numberless pipes which fill the factory, 
the syrup passes into the vacuum pan, and here, with a 
temperature of 160 degrees Fahrenheit, crystals are formed, 
which, dropping through the bottom of the vacuum pan 
into the receiving tank, are ready for the last stage but one 
which shall complete the manufacture. 

The crystals, with their mother-liquor, which is molasses, 
form a dark semi-liquid and uninviting-looking substance, 
called masse-cuits, which is passed into baskets revolving on 
spindles at an exceedingly great speed. The sides of these 
baskets are of finely-perforated copper, and owing to the 
centrifugal force generated by the high revolving speed, 
every particle of the liquid part of the mass is driven 
through the perforations into an outer receiving case, and 
the crystals, clean, sparkling, and dry, retained in the 
basket. A trap at bottom of basket lets out the crystals 
on to yet another moving platform, which carries them to 
the bags in which they go forth to the world. 

Out again from the whirring steam factory into the 
trucks to glide through the cane fields along the network 
of railways and down to the sea where the ships wait. 

J 
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Out over the sea into many places and many lands, into 
the homes of many people, to be bought and to be sold, to 
spend and be spent, to be mixed with the sand of the 
seashore, and to find bad companions in the sacred name 
of economy : and the sugar cane lately growing under the 
hot tropical sun fulfils its fate as the sugar of commerce, 
necessary and useful. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF TRINIDAD. 



BY 



Professor P. Carmody, F.I.C, F.C.S. 



" Be stirring as the time!' 

KING JOHN. 




N 1895, after a residence of live years in th'^j 
colony, I recorded a few impressions on the 
above subject in a paper read at a meeting of 
the Victoria Institute; and at the end of a further period 
of eight years a comparison of the former and present 
positions of our main industries cannot fail to be instructive 
and useful. This comparison can be more conveniently 
made by retaining the previous subdivision of the subject 
under the heads of: — Agriculture, Mining, Manufactures, 
and Other Industries. 

The values of our principal agricultural exports then 



and now are : - - 








1894. 


1902-3. 


Sugar and sugar products 


. . . ;^650,000 


. . . ^^"427,000 


V^CLv^OoVJ ••• ••• ••• ••• 


500,000 


. . . 907,000 


Cocoanuts 


35,000 


17,000 


Vh^ v^ JX ^^w ••• •■• ••• •*• 


1,000 


500 



This article is reproduced from " Industrial Trinidad," by the kind permission of the 
President of the Victoria Institute.— Ed. 
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The change that has taken place m the relative positions 
of sugar and cacao during this short but anxious period 
of eight years is most striking. In 1895 the market price 
of sugar had fallen to £S los., and the sugar industry was 
in danger of extinction. Prices were then believed to have 
reached low-water mark; but in 1902 they fell below £6. 
The causes are well known, and now that it is clearly seen 
that the effect of the bounties leads towards the gradual 
extinction of this industry, steps have been taken to equalise 
as far as possible the competition between cane and beet 
sugars in the British markets. On the other hand, although 
the price of cacao has fluctuated considerably, the markets 
have not been controlled by any system of national inter- 
ference with the natural course of trade, and the consequence 
has been that the extraordinary productiveness of our soil 
has placed cacao in the prominent position as regards value 
which sugar formerly occupied. 

Sugar.- -No better illustration of the injurious effect of 
bounties could be given than the following figures taken 
from the report of the Collector of Customs showing the 
values of sugar (alone) exported during the past twenty-five 
years : — 

Annual average values 



1876— 1880. 
1881— 1885 . 
1886— 1890. 



yy 



>j 



>» 



»> 



>» 



;£^8oo,ooo 

750,000 

700,000 
650,000 
620,000 
410,000 



I89I — 1895 . 
1896— 1900 . 

1902-3 

It is not difficult to see what might have been the 
position of the sugar industry in this colony in the critical 
year just ended if the timely and rapid development of 
cane- farming had not come to its aid. In 1895, cane- 
farming was of so little importance that it was merely 
referred to in my paper; now it has assumed proportions 
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which will be best appreciated from i. study of the follow- 
ing hgures : - 



1899 . 


. 426,000 tons. .. 


106.000 tons 


1900 . 


. 364,000 „ .. 


106,000 „ 


1901 -. 


■ •434-000 „ .". 


i;o,ooo „ 


1902 . 


. 338,000 „ .. 


185,000 „ 



It will be seen that one-third of the total crop of 1902 
was grown by cane-fanners, and this proportion is not 
likely to diminish in future years. Under conditions more 
favourable than the present, it might even be considerably 
augmented. In my former paper I pointed out the 
advantages which follow from the central factory system 
of specialising both the cultivation and the manufacture. 
Canc-farming has contributed to this result in a manner 
and to an extent not then anticipated. But cane-farming, 
as at present practised, cannot receive unqualified approval. 
That it has naturally assisted the sugar industry of this 
colony in a crisis of unusual .severity will readily be 
admitted; but it cannot become a permanent part of the 
sugar industry unless it is worked on sounder agricultural 
principles. The introduction of the present system of 
agricultural education into the primary schools may 
etfect this. 

This educational system was first proposed by me in 
1890, as a member of a Committee on Agricultural 
Education, and though it was immediately approved by 
that Committee it was not adopted by the Government 
until ten years later. Favoured by the hearty co-operation 
of the teachers, its success in this colony is certain. It 
cannot fail to make education more interesting both to 
teachers and students, or to convey to the children of the 
working classes a fair knowledge of the principles of 
agriculture which they in turn cannot avoid putting into 
practice in after life. It cannot fail to lead to a higher 
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system of agriculturgil education, for the employer of 
labour must at least know as much of the principles of 
agriculture as his employees. And since Agricultural 
Science has become one of the subjects in the Cambridge 
Local Examinations the teaching of a higher course of 
agriculture in the colleges need no k)nger be delayed. 
When this is accomplished we may hope to see cane- 
farming established on a better and wider basis. 

I regret that I am unable to record any advance in 
mechanical tillage in connection with cane cultivation. 
The inadequacy of the present tillage operations is 
manifest. 

Cacao. — Fortunately for this colonv, the cacao industry 
presents a remarkable contrast to sugar. The value of 
the exports has risen enormously in eighT years : 

1894 ^500,000 

1 902-3 907,000 

The market position of Trinidad cacao continues highly 
satisfactory, and planters are endeavouring not only to 
retain that position, but to improve it. The use of artificial 
drying is extending slowly but steadily, and, when its 
superiority to sun-drying both as regards quality and cost 
is clearly proved, further progress may be expected. 

Not much progress has been made in the study of the 
fermentation of cacao. Good results are now produced 
by purely empirical methods; but the principles under- 
lying these methods are not known. They should form 
the subject of an early investigation. 

Cacao planters should not forget that they will have to 
face increasing competition in the near future. Foreign 
Governments have recently sent official reporters to this 
colony to study the growth and preparation of cacao, and 
as a probable result the area of cultivation will increase, and 
the competition for quality and prices will be more keenly 
felt in the world's markets. 
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The manuring of cacao trees has received some attention. 
Lime in various forms has been tried with beneficial resuhs. 
But beyond this very little has been done with artificial 
manures. No recorded experiments have been made Lo 
ascertain the advantages of replacing the three hundred tons 
of phosphates annually removed by the bean. A unique 
contribution to our knowledge of the utility of the shade 
tree, almost universally used on Trinidad cacao estates, has 
resulted from an analysis of the flowers which were found 
to return to the soil as much nitrogen as is removed by the 
bean. This may prove of some value, it already supplies 
a good reason for retaining the immortelle tree in preference 
to other shade trees that have been suggested. 

Coconuts.— The number of these exported has varied 
very little from tec millions, but owing to a serious decline 
in prices the value has diminished from ;£^35,ooo in 1895 to 
£i/,ooo in 1902-3. 

New uses have been found for this already useful nut, 
but as yet growers have not benefited by these discoveries. 
Better results may soon be expected. Coconut butter, which 
has been a chemical curiosity for some time, has now become 
an article of commerce, and if it succeeds in obtaining that 
popularity it is said to deserve the future of the industry 
is bright, A large quantity of the oil is expressed locally, 
and a new factory has been started. The meal left after 
the oil is expressed is used as a cattle food. 

Over ij million pounds of Copra of a value of ;£'7,OCX> 
are now exported, and chiefly to the United Kingdom. 

Coconut oil is now exported to the extent of 25,ocX) gals. 

Coffee.— At one time this appeared to be a promising 
minor industry. Owing to the fall in price no efforts are 
now made to extend it. 

Rice, — In 1895 very tittle rice was grown locally. Within 
the last few years the cultivation has extended rapidly. 
The j^rowth is so profitable to cultivators, and so well suited 
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pto our soil and climate, that within a few years the colony 
I probably produce the greater part of the rice it con- 
(sumes. A factory for cleaning it has been established, and 
o a great extent replaced the primitive methods 
Epreviously employed. 

Rubber. — Serious attempts at rubber cultivation have 

■ teen made here and in Tobago. Strong hopes of establishing 

a profitable industry are entertained by those who have 

begun the cultivation ; but some years must yet elapse before 

my definite opinion can be formed. 

Tobacco. — This is grown to a limited extent and only 

r home consumption. Very good cigar leaf can be grown, 

tnd the soil in some districts is specially suited to this 

bighly priced product. The efforts made by the Government 

reo encourage ihJs cultivation have produced no satisfactory 

f xesults. 

Maize. — Large quantities are grown locally, the soil and 
climate lieing well suited lo its production. 

Vegetables. — About £17,000 are annually spent in the 
purchase of vegetables which might easily be grown in the 



Pine Apples.— U is a matter of surprise and regret that 
; apples are not grown on a larger scale. So suitable is 
2 soil that in some places pine apples grow wild, and yet 
lothing has been done to extend the cultivation. I publish 
^e following estimate given me by a planter of experience, 
sand I hope that it will receive the attention of our capitalists : 
tSTIMATE TO CULTIVATE 25 ACRES OF LANDS IN PINE APPLES 
AND VALUE OF PRODUCE. 

ir and prepare lands at $15 $375.00 

ITo 5,000 plants to the acre, 12,000 at 25c. per 100 312.50 

To planting same at $5 per acre 125.00 

, Two weedings at $12 each per acre 600.00 

c men for reaping twelve days at 40c. 28.80 

[Two men for carting same at 40c 9.60 
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$1,500.00 

250.00 

210.00 

7.00 

9.60 

105.00 

1 ,000.00 

200.00 

35000 

600.00 



5.327-50 



50,000 feet W.P. boards at $30 for crates 

Sawing same into laths at $5 per 1,000 

Making 3,500 crates at 6c 

20oIbs. nails for same at $3.50 per 100 

Carting crates to bay, two carts, twelve days at 4< 

Freight to port at jc. each 

Building for management and storage 

Barrack for labourers 

Two mules and carls 

Management 

Miscellaneous expenditure 

Total expenditure 

135,000 fruits at gc, each $1 1.25c 

Net profit 

$11,350.00. 

ASPH.^LT continues to be our most valuable mineral. The 
value of the exports has increased from £ll2,o0O in 1895 
to £168,000 in 1902-3. The industry has suffered to soine 
extent from long and costly litigation, but a special com- 
mission of enquiry has recently made recommendations 
which it is hoped will prevent sudi litigation in future. 

Glance Pitch in 1895 appeared to have a promising 
future. The mine is now no longer worked. 

ViSTABELLA COAL. — Under this name a variety of pitch 
similar to manjak in chemical composition, but presenting 
slight differences in its physical properties, has been know£t>| 
locally for many years, ft is a brittle and nearly pure 
bitumen, found almost on the surface of the ground and, 
in seams like coal. It is now regularly exported. 

Mineral Oil.- -For many years the oil deposits of the 
colony have attracted attention, but until recently explora- 
tions have been confined to the surface. Now, three or four 
borings of considerable depth have been made, and the 
project attempted on a commercial basis. Oil of first rate 
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quality has been found, and as might have been expected, 
containing a much larger proportion of naphtha than the 
oils found exposed on the surface. 

Co.^L. — For many years coal has been known to occur 
rather widely distributed in Trinidad. In the Geological 
Siirvey made by Wall and Sawkins in 1856, a good deal of 
attention was given to coal, and the results of the analysis 
of many samples will be found in theii report No samples 
of coal of first rate quality have yet been found, and no 
seams of any extent. So far as my experience goes, our 
coal deposits are principally of two classes : one Hgnitic, 
the other bitnmenous. The calorific value of the first class 
is low, of the second class high. 

The progress of new manufactures in the colony is slow. 
This is mainly due to the exclusion of applied science, or 
any form of technical instruction, from the educational 
system of the colony. The older manufactures are confined 
to the production of sugar, rum, and Angostura Bitters. The 
curing of cacao can hardly be claimed to be a manufacturing 
process, although if better understood it might be a most 
important manufactory. Among recent manufactures are 
Soap, Matches, Beer, Ice, Biscuits, Cigars, and Cigarettes ; 
but the consumption of these is almost exclusively local, 
and therefore limited. 

SUG.\R, Molasses, and Rum,— So far as the manufacture 
of sugar is concerned, I am convinced that the future efforts 
of the manufacturer should be towards the production of 
sugar of the highest grades of quality. .So long as refining 
sugars are produced, the price of cane sugar will always be 
regulated by the price of beet sugar. But a good cane 
sugar, such as can now be produced in every factory in this 
colony, needs no refining. Our best sugars, polarising gS, 
are already highly refined, and those polarising 95 contain 
none of the objectionable impurities always found in beet 
sugars of the same standard. 
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A great deal of molasses is produced as a bye-product 

■ of the manufacture of sugar, and although some is used as 

i'cattle food, and some is converted into rum, there is usually 

V? surplus which is sometimes unsaleable at a profit It was 

t one time exported largely, but the exports have fallen off 

ery considerably since the Martiniquan distilleries ceased 

purchasing, and the exports are now less than 500,000 

;aUoiis annually, and ;fi2,ooo in value. The high cost of 

ackages and freight is the chief barrier to profitable 

Kportation. The local consumption of molasses as a cattle 
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feod is not large, and the world's consumption of rum has- 

bnsiderably diminished. A suitable outlet for the surplus 

:k of molasses is very much required. The introduction 

a successful alcohol motor would be a boon to the owners - 

': molasses. 

The consumption of rum in the colony is limited to 
0,000 gallons or thereabouts. One gallon per head of the 
lopulation appears to be the normal consumption. This is 
told in the cology at a price which is fairly remunerative 
3 the distiller. At present prices, rum from molasses should 
: able to compete successfully with potato spirit, but here- 
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again the cost of freight and package handicaps the local 
distiller. 

Bitters. — The well-known Angostura Bitters are made 
here, and, besides the local consumption, which is large, are 
exported to the value of about ;£"3 8,000 annually. 

Soap. — Three and a half million pounds of soap con- 
tinue to be imported every year, and although we possess a 
soap factory and an abundance oi coconut oil and other 
fats, we have made no reduction in the imports. 

Matches. — This industry supplies a part of the local 
consumption, but matches are imported in considerable 
quantities, although taxed with a comparatively high import 
duty. 

Paper Pulp. — An experiment is now being made to 
establish an industry for converting bamboo fibre into 
paper pulp. 

Biscuits. — The industry has only recently been started, 
but already the decline in imports is very considerable. 

Tobacco. — The position of tobacco remains practically 
the same as in 1895, with the exception of cigars and 
cigarettes, the importation of which has increased consider- 
ably. The following are the figures : — 

1895. 1902-3. 

Unmanufactured tobacco ... 550,000 lbs. ... 590,000 lbs. 
Manufactured tobacco ... 50,000 „ ... 56,000 „ 

Cigars and Cigarettes 8,000 „ ... 20,000 „ 

Tobacco continues to be grown locally, but the curing 
of it does not appear to be a conspicuously successful 
process. 

Ice and ^Erated Waters. — The ice used in the colony 
is now produced locally. There are two factories which 
have recently amalgamated, and since these were established 
ice has been retailed usually at one cent per Jb. The addition 
of cold storage chambers was made a few years ago, and 
has proved a great boon in connection with the importation 
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fcf meat and other perishable goods. So successful has this 

^en that another and larger chamber has just been erected 

the Trinidad Shipping and Trading Company, and 

igular supplies of fresh meat and other delicacies from 

America will in future be conveyed in the Company's 




A FINE STRETCH OF COLiNTBV. 



Meat and Milk.— I have frequently called attention to 
ihe almost entire dependence of this colony on Venezuela 
jfor its meat supply, and to the inferior quality of the beef. 
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During the last revolution this supply was very irregular, 
and beef was at times exceedingly scarce. 

The establishment of a Government Farm at Tobago, a 
few years ago, is expected to remedy this unsatisfactory 
state of the local market. 

Condensed milk continues to be imported in increasing 
quantities, and its value in 1902-3 amounted to ;£23,ooo. 

Fibres. — ^Very little progress has to be recorded in con- 
nection with fibrous materials, which grow here in sucb 
abundance only to ripen and rot, and were it not for the 
attempts that are now being made to prepare paper pulp 
from bamboos, there would be none to record. A previous 
unsuccessful attempt was made many years ago. It is not 
improbable that other fibrous substances will receive atten- 
tion if paper pulp can be profitably made by the new 
process. 

Boat- Build INC. —The remarkable increase in boat-build- 
ing is said to be due to some extent to temporary causes, 
such as the seizure of many trading sloops by the Venezuelan 
Government during the recent blockade, and to an order for 
a fleet of boats for the Margarita pearl fishery. But previous 
to this there was a noticeable increase. The La Basse is now 
crowded with boats in various stages of construction, and 
with an improved reputation for good design and workman- 
ship Trinidad might" hope to become the boat-building 
centre for the West Indies. 

Brick-Making. — This has been recently re-introduced 
with much promise of permanent success. The clays of the 
colony are well suited for this purpose. There is a large 
and regular demand, and the present maker understands 
the processes connected with brick-making and rough 
pottery. 

Notwithstanding the falling-off in sugar, the period has 
been one of marked agricultural progress among the labour- 
ing class. Cane-farming has given it an opportunity of 
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working on better terms with the estate owners, and of 
ascertaining the real disposition of the owner towards 
labour. The feeling that the estate owner was always anta- 
gonistic to the labourer has disappeared among the cane- 
farmers, for have they not seen that the estate owner has 
paid them a fair price for their canes, and has advanced 
them money, or given them the free use of the land? And 
8,500 satisfied cane-farmers in a small community must 
have a beneficial influence on the whole labouring body, the 
majority of which is favourably disposed to work honestly 
and well. 

In addition to the stimulus given by cane-farming, other 
influences have assisted. The attention given to agricultural 
education, the extension of roads and railways, the special 
reduced railway rates for agricultural produce, the Royal 
Commission of Enquiry, and subsequent establishment of 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture, have contributed 
to make agriculture more attractive and remunerative. 

An important omission in the cycle of agricultural 
industry still exists, viz. : the feeding of cattle for the pro- 
duction of meat and manure. Pen manure has a particular 
value for soils deficient in organic matter such as our soil. 

Poultry and eggs are also of importance. The former 
are in sufficient quantity for home consumption ; but the 
latter are not, and in consequence large numbers of eggs are 
imported from America. The local demand is steady, and 
should be supplied locally. 
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THOSE BLEST ISLES, 
The Sanitaria of Trinidad. 



Hither y come hither and see. 
And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 
And sweet is the colour of cove and cave^ 
And sweet shall your welcome be. 



TENNYSON. 




SOUND of rippling, lapping waters in your ears; 
a slight swaying, swinging crunch as the wash 
grinds the pebbles one against the other at the 
edge of the beach; a perfect sky; a dim misty haziness far 
off on the horizon ; a sea of glass mingled with fire, when 
touched at a certain angle by the rays of the sun; with 
here and there a great sea-bird rising and sinking, flying 
high in the air or sweeping low upon the surface of the 
waters in perfect rhythm. 

As you lie, half floating, half swimming, wholly dozing 
on the bosom of the all-pitying sea, the hum of the great 
world; the constant miserere which the whole creation is 
eternally raising; the sound of the dizziness and of strife; 
the shrieks of lust and of hate; the insistent bugle-call of 
duty ; the lamenting of those that fail ; the joyousness of 
those that succeed : all these subdued, filtered, refined, and 
rendered the essence of harmony, are to be found in the 
voices of the waves. 

The voice of the world, like the soothing drone of a 
gigantic bee, losing its insistence, adds one more precious 
stone to our mosaic of perfect comfort. « 
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Yet, since it is an eternal law of nature that she yields 
up her best only to the importunate and to the man who, 
clutching at the hem of her garment, refuses to let her go; 
we had done our part before the peace of the islands, the 
joys of perfect rest, the intoxicating pleasure contained in 
the certainty of complete isolation had been given to us. 

Very early in the morning we had creaked our way 
down the protesting stairs, walked in the semi-darkness 
through the streets deserted save for some wandering dog; 
and so to the wharf, to the boat, and to the steamer, just 
as the first faintness of the rising dawn cut out the mast 
of the tiny sailing ship from the sea, drew the mountain 
beyond the cloud into line, and indicated, scarcely, the 
mangrove swamps which fringe the shore. 

Soon the voyage began. We steamed down the gulf 
in a half light. In a few moments the hulls and spars of 
ships loomed suddenly out of the darkness, only to become 
invisible again as we passed on our way. With silent, 
inexorable swiftness the dawn broke. The sky in the east 
ever changing, ever beautiful, paled, reddened, changed 
colour while we watched, and slowly, so to speak, pushed 
the town of Port of Spain before us. First the tiny chapel 
on the hill ; then a steeple or tower, and afterwards the 
even line of the buildings on the wharf, backed by the 
masses of the town, itself guarded by green blue hills and 
covered with the morning mist as with a mantle. 

As we glided into the west, with the blackness of the 
morning almost behind us, the five islands arose slowly 
out of the sea. Shapeless at first, they gradually took 
form until they lay separate, distinct, each with its 
individual character, each with its message, each with its 
special work to do. 

The gaunt, bleak, convict station of Carrera — a warning 
of consequences due to sin; the quarantine station; the 
coolie depot, joining east and west in the field of labour; 
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and the other islands : first harbingers with that message 
of peace which was to be the key-note of our day. 

With but a passing stop we steamed through these five 
havens and skirted the shore of the mainland. Here roofs 
of houses stood out among the garish green of the cocoanut- 
and the dark foliage of the hills until, swinging round, 
we see the object of our search — THE ISLANDS. The 
islands, the sanitaria of Trinidad, beloved by the weary, 
friends of the fishermen, joy of beachcombers. 

In the far distance the heights of Venezuela peer over 
the lower hills of Chacachacare, and nearer again are the 
islands of Huevos, Monos, and, closest of all, Gasparee. 

Once again varying greens and houses peering out, with 
sometimes a jetty or a bathing house, and always the 
eternal cocoanut standing motionless like a standard in a 
dead calm. 

Choose which you will. They offer the same attractions, 
the life in each is the same, and the result of that life 
is, or should be, precisely similar. 

These are places of peace, gardens of sleep, negative 
heavens where action is impossible, and even strenuous 
conversation the act of garrulous fools. 

Dress as you will, or, if it please you, within very 
narrow limits, do not dress at all ; enjoy the advantages 
of a picnic without the petty worries which al-fresco meals 
generally bring with them; go in the early morning out 
into the great sea and catch, if you can, the red fish, groupa, 
baracouta, couvalli, or moon fish; come back; bathe in the 
sandy beach in the clear water, eat, sleep, bathe again, and 
be content. And if swinging idly in a hammock in th6 
cool of the evening under the shade of an almond tree, 
listening to the soft caressing voice of the sea and the 
mingled hum of the forest life around you, you cannot 
sympathise with the beachcombers of the South Seas, you 
are not fit to have good things given to you, and you will 
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be better employed selling shell-fish in an east-end street. 

But we, we chosen few, we band of brothers, in whom 
a love of ease, an adoration of beauty, has been implanted 
by merciful Providence, who work but to gain materials 
for the life of ease, and who smile with pitying look upon 
the hustling acquirements of unnecessary wealth, know how 
to appreciate a gem of this kind. 

These are indeed Calypso's Isles, and should we, to our 
discomfort, lack Calypso in the flesh, we will lie and 
dream of others we have known and met and loved, and, 
with our minds steeped in the present joys of the recollection 
of love, and our bodies soothed in the warm waters of the 
ever-sounding sea, we will let the world go on its way, and 
neither heaven nor earth c:hall take from us our new-found 
peace. F. DODSWORTH. 
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; India's coral .t I fund. 



SJ vain has the opposition to His Majesty's 
Government endeavoured to make a comparison 
between the condition of the indentured coolie, 
who works on the plantations of the West Indies, and 
the future hardship of the Chinese labourers who are 
being imported into South Africa. But beyond vague 
assertions and cryptic inuendo, it cannot be said to have 
made much progress. 

Their lack of success may be due to the existence of 
two facts — firstly, that the circumstances of the life of the 
indentured coolie bear no resemblance to the probable fate 
of the Chinese; and, secondly, because the honourable 
members know of the indentured coolie from hearsay and 
blue-books only, so that the natural result has taken place. 
They have magnified the abuses of the system, until in the 
minds of many they have become both g^eat and formidable, 
and they have omilled to make a counterpoise by enumerat- 
ing the safeguards which the regulations provided by the 
Government system assures. The word slavery has, like 
Tennyson's arrow, been shot into the air, but where it will 
ultimately end the person responsible for its emission has 
not the faintest conception, and when he bases his analogy 
upon the fact of the indentures, he displays his ignorance 
and solicits the smile of the scornful. True it is that the 
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»olie is under Government supervision from the moment 
that he agrees to leave India, until the day upon which his 
indentures expire, and he either decides to return to his own 
country, at the expense of the Government, to buy Crown 
lands and to settle down as a tenant farmer, <jr to 
Seindenture himself, as many have done, for a further term. 




Let I 



FKOM THE FAR EAST, 
:, then, what manner of supervision is 



this 



svhat 



irivileges it carries with it, what benefits it confers, against 
svils it guards, what abuses it is subject to, and 
whether its recipient is better or worse, richer or poorer, 
Bappier or more miserable, on account of its existence. 
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The coolie is enlisted by what may be called a recruiting 
agent, and in due course he finds himself on the coolie ship 
in the harbour of Calcutta, which is to bear him away to 
the Far West. From the south country he comes in the 
majority of cases, and the fact that he is usually of low 
caste makes the loss of caste which the ocean journey 
involves easier to bear. When he sets foot on the ship he 
comes under the charge of the Government doctor, who, 
within limitations, is omnipotent in his own department, 
and as a further inducement to treat his charges well, he 
receives one guinea for each indentured coolie whom he lands 
alive at Trinidad or Grenada. 

Every detail of their life is controlled by him. He makes 
a daily inspection of their bedding, and the rations which 
are served out to them; any complaints come before him, 
and prompt indeed is the redress wihch he metes out, over- 
riding even the orders of the captain when a question 
of health is concerned. Roomy barques of between i,6oo 
and 2,000 tons are invariably chartered as coolie ships, and 
with the exception of sea-sickness, to which even kings, it 
has been said, are subject, the indentured coolie has no 
more to complain of, if as much, as a steerage passenger 
on an Atlantic liner. 

Smoothly the days change into weeks, weeks become 
months, until in the third or fourth month the anchor 
is dropped in the sweltering harbour of Port of Spain, 
in the beautiful harbour of St. George's, Grenada. 
After a few days, during which she lies outside 
in quarantine, once more the newly-arrived immigrants are 
examined, on this occasion by the doctor who belongs to 
the Immigration Department, which from this date becomes 
responsible for the clothing, feeding, and general welfare 
of the coolie. The ship's doctor, relieved from his respon- 
sibility, sails back to Liverpool in the now empty ship, 
which in a few months will return once more with its human 
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teargo : and the coolies, finding themselves on aiy land again, 
[aze around in childish wonder at the strangeness of their 
' surroundings. For, with the exception of the climate. 
Irhich, though slightly cooler, is after all not unlike the 
weather which he has left, everything around him is strange 
and new. Now for the first time he realises several very im- 
portant truths. He finds out, what he has heen already told. 



"A- M. 



^a'^'%*« 



MID-DAY ME.'vL. 

work, interesting, suitable, and lucrative, awaits him ; 

iat quarters are provided for him on tlie estate to which 

is indentured, for the coolie is indentured to an 

|itate,' and not to a person, so that the bankruptcy 

the owner, or any change of proprietorship, makes no 

■ifference whatever to his position. Should he be ill. 

hospital is ready on the estate at the expense of 

planters, and, knowing that his daily wage, 7^d. 

(Without overtime, and not inclusive of the services of 

wife and children, leaves him an ample margin with 

tchich to provide for the future; he settles down with that 

lir of plodding resignation which is one of his most 

^luable characteristics. 

And now, for the first and only time in the history of 
4ie coolie, an event occurs which does bear some faint 
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resemblance to the conditions which existed among the 
negroes before the emancipation. The coolies present 
themselves at the Immigration Office, and, to use the some- 
what naked language used by the Department, " are 
delivered to the plantations by which they have been 
secured." 

Less this piece of evidence, which seems to tell very 
strongly in favour of those who for party purposes raise 
the apocryphal cry of slavery, it may be repeated here 
that the clause which indentures the coolie to the plantation 
instead of to the owner, is one of the best protections 
among many which the Government supplies to him. 

Once on the estate the life of the coolie, like the lives 
of most people, is very much what he likes to make it. 
With ordinary industry and application during the seven 
and a half hours a day which are required by law, he is 
sure not only of his food, which, being almost entirely 
rice, is no great strain on the exchequer, but also, if through 
constitutional energy or force of circumstances he exceeds 
this reasonable limit, an extra twopence an hour is given to 
him, or rather, to " speak by the card," is put to his credit. 

Devoid of vices, except in the case of his wife^s 
unfaithfulness y when he murders her at once with a 
machette, and pays the extreme penalty of the law 
impassively and without showing or even attempting to 
simulate even the outward signs of a repentance which he 
does not feel ; the coolie is a quiet, peaceable, hard-working 
citizen, contented with his lot, frugal, temperate, law- 
abiding, kind to his wife and children, difficult to rouse, 
and hot given to unnecessary excitement like the negroes. 

During the period between 1883 and 1893 two-thirds 
of the money which was deposited in the savings banks of 
Trinidad was placed there by indentured coolies, and this 
in addition to some ;£^24,ooo which they had remitted to 
their friends at home. The present number of coolies in 
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Trinidad alone is nearly go,ooo. The number increases year 
by year, and when it is remembered that the system had been 
in force since 1839, it must be conceded that it has certainly 
enjoyed a prosperous and healthy life, which could scarcely 
have been its lot had it resembled the licensed slavery to 
which uninformed people have likened it. 

" // blesseth him that gives 
And him that takes!' 

The industrious East Indian enables the West Indian 
planter to work his estate at a profit which it would be 
impossible for him to obtain if he relied for his labour upon 
the spasmodic work of the indolent negro, and it provides 
the coolie with a living which he could not hope for in 
his own country, while at the same time it holds out before 
him a chance of good in che future. Either he can, as 
thousands have done before him, buy land and remain in 
prosperity in the country of his adoption, or he can return 
to the place from where he came, and find himself in a 
vastly-improved position to that which he occupied before 
his voluntary exile. In either case his present lot is satis- 
factory, and the future is bright witn hope. 

No one can pretend that the system, governed though 
is is by numberless ordinances — according to the present 
Colonial Secretary, there are ninety odd ordinances dealing 
with British Guiana — is immaculate, since it is human. But 
the abuses which exist result from faulty administration, and 
in numbers compare favourably with those which are to be 
found in many other Government departments. 
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PITCH LAKE, TRINIDAD. 



Far murkier was the wave 
Than sable st grain : and we in company of the 
Inky waters^ journeying by their side^ 
Entered through by a different track, beneath 
Into a lake the Stygian named. 



DANTE. 




[HE enjoyment of the unexpected is one of the 
principal pleasures of life, but much sight-seeing 
is a weariness to the flesh. And yet a visit to 
the Pitch Lake is one of those obligations which have to be 
fulfilled, and no tourist with any respect for his calling 
can leave it undone. For one thing it is almost unique, and 
for another it plays no unimportant part in the prosperity 
of Trinidad. ;£"42,ooo a year goes some little way to support 
a Government, and when it is obtained by a royalty upon 
a speci?il natural product the heart of the taxpayer becomes 
glad, and the pocket of the same taxpayer is not unduly 
depleted. With the exception of another lake at Guanaco, 
in the much harassed country of Venezuela, there are no 
other lakes of the same kind. And as a sight and an experi- 
ence the Pitch Lake has both attractions and drawbacks. 
It is very weird, conveying with it an irresistible suggestion 
of hell as taught us by the ancient fathers, carrying with it 
a strong sulphurous smell, which, though possibly not 
unhealthy, is certainly oppressive, and without doubt, 
extremely unpleasant. Possessing, as it does, an air of 
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feverish desolation not far removed from the abomination, 
spoken of by the prophet, the Pitch Lake does not encourage 
a lengthened stay. 

Imagine a swamp such as the swamps of the Lincolnshire 
fens, or the wide spreading Ings of Holderness, lying 
stretched out upon a plateau on the crest of a hill. Here 
and there some coarse, half -dead vegetation, here and there 
a solitary cocoanut drooping its leaves with a debauched 
and dissipated air, in the far distance on the horizon more 
mingled scrub, all around a stifling smell and sweltering 
heat ; above, the tropical sun at its worst, and below the 
burning, black, blistering pitch. 

But no clear water shines and glimmers among the sedge, 
no fish rising to a fly causes ever-circling eddies, no birds 
flying to and fro dip their wings in the water on their 
way ; everything is black. Instead of clear water a moist,, 
black, adhesive, glutinous substance, possessing the dull 
radiance of badly polished boots. For the eye there is no 
relief. In vain, weary, we long for some touch of freshness, 
some dash of colour, some atom of relief, however little. 
The glaring sun denies relief, the burning, smelling mass 
beneath your feet knows it not, the trees and shrubs, like 
souls long chained in pain, speak only of despair. It is 
not difficult to believe that somewhere hidden in this place 
are souls of evil doers working out their long penance 
through the years of eternity. One could almost hear the 
helpless wails, fruitless, useless, yet pregnant with agony ; 
one could almost feel the impalpable presence of the unseen. 
This was indeed " a land of deserts and of pits and of the 
shadow of death where no man dwelt." 

A cloud like a man*s hand, a moistness in the air, a 
disappearance of the sun, and a shower of rain. Now, 
indeed, was the impression deepened, the gloom intensified, 
now did our souls reach the very confines of dejection. 
Suddenly the rain ceased, a moist miasma arose from the 
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lake, the trees and shrubs shed water, the figures of the 
black men digging the black pitch seemed like resurrected 
ghouls which had oozed up through the slime at the devil's 
call. 

Feeling unstarched, with all our briskness gone, our 
heads filled with wondering fleeting thoughts of Acheron, 
Charon, the Styx, and all the half -remembered horrors of 
. Homer and of Virgil, we made our way towards the shore, 
and now the scene changed to some extent, but still was the 
same note struck and still the same impression remained. 
On an endless cable leading down to the pier some half 
mile away, we saw, gliding to and fro, numberless buckets 
filled with pitch. Out of the distance on the farther side 
of the lake there stole a black truck laden with buckets. 
As it neared the shed, two iron claws caught up the bucket, 
switched it on to the cable, and sent it humming down to 
the ship. On the edge of the pier it was seized and quickly 
inverted, and its contents, thundering down a shoot, crashed 
into the hold with a noise like rocks hurled from a height. 

Here was the prevailing spirit of modern times vividly 
brought out. Here were men working with the unpleasant 
to obtain the necessary. In the endless cable we saw the 
ceaseless struggle of the world for wealth ; in the black 
pitch we saw a symbol of the quest for gold denuded of 
all its trimmings, divested of its trappings and its frills, 
stripped of the spurious attractions which it sometimes 
holds out. 

Here was the American nation doing work which they 
thoroughly understood. Work unattractive, single in aim, 
direct in method. The hum of the cable, the crash of the 
falling pitch, the burr and clank of the engines, what were 
these but different instruments in the orchestra playing an 
accompaniment to the eternal song of the Almighty Dollar? 

" We want money, we want money," sang the humming 
cable, as it bore its load to the sea. 
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" And we mean to have it/' echoed the crash of the pitch. 
*' Whatever befalls/' was the ever-recurring message of the 
engines, screaming at their work. 

And the regular monotonous thud of the sctew as it 
drove the ship on its way seemed to brook no opposition, 
but to override all, to drive through heaven and earth, and, 
if necessary, hell beneath to gain its object, and to effect 
its purpose. 

Here was the soul of modern America laid naked before 
us. Here was a nation working, so to speak, with its coat 
off ; black, grimy, evil-smelling, bathed in perspiration, but 
still joyful, triumphant, arrogant, overbearing, digging, 
unloading, toiling and sweating, carving its way to that 
apex of prosperity upon which its heart was fixed. 

Back into our paddle boat to places more civilized and 
more gentle if less lucrative ; back along the low lying shores 
covered with mangrove swamps, snug home of the alligator ; 
past the little town of San Fernando, with its three churches 
ranged in line upon the hill, and here and there tall chimneys 
breaking into the sky line, telling us of central factories, 
modern machinery, and sugar produced in the best possible 
manner ; until, just as the evening light failed, we could 
dimly see the ragged outline of Port of Spain under its 
sheltering hills. 

And looking back we could just see the black dots ever 
moving on the endless cable, fussing, working, fuming, 
never ceasing at their self-appointed labour, ever repeating 
the same song. 

" Eight hundred tons a day, and no time to lose ; eight 
hundred tons ! Hurry ; hurry ; hurry ! See the ship is 
restless throwing out smoke, anxious to be gone. The market 
is waiting for us ; on the other side of the water lies the 
gold, which is our guerdon. Hurry ! " And ever the hum of 
the cable, the strident screech of the engine and dull thud of 
the pitch beating out the same tune. 
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" So much a ton, so much a ton, and the world is waiting. 
We are the conquerors, we are irresistible, we are the heart and 
the souls of the world ; we hold the means for life, the 
possibilities of luxury ; hurry, the world is waiting. Day 
and night, winter and summer, seedtime and harvest, Sunday 
or weekday, life and death, joy and suffering, pleasure or 
pain, good or evil, these things we know not. We are beating 
out the world's living ; we are forging ahead in the race 
for life. 

" Hurry ! The world is waiting." 
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Cop^ of the 3Ftv8t domnnssion 
wbicb was ever granteb for tbc 

6overnmeiit of ffiarbaSos aii!> 
_tbe Icewarb Jslanbs. 1625 H.2). 



^HEREAS We have byn crediblie informed by our ivell- 

tloved subject Raphe Merefeild of London, Gentleman, 

' and on the behalf of our well-beloved subject Thomas 

Warner, Gent. That the said Thomas Warner hath lately 

Bscovered fower several islands in mayne ocean toward 

'. Continent of America, the one called the Island of St. 

^ristopher's, alias Merwar's Hope; one other the Isle of 

■ one other the Isle of Barbados; and one other the 

»e of Monserate, which said Islandes are possessed and 

iabiled only by Savage and Heathen people, and are not, 

Kr at the tyme of the descovery, were in the possession, or 

der the government of any Christian Prince, Slate, or 

jienta/e. And thereupon, the said Thomas Warner beinge 

nt forth and supplyed by the said Raphe Merefeild for 

\at purpose made enlrie into the said Islandes for and on 

• behalf e of our dare ffather and hathe stlhence with the 

niisent and good likinge of the natives made some good 

tginninge of a plantation and Colony, and likewise of 

t hopefull trade there, and hath caused diverse of our 

Objects of this our Realme to remove themselves to Ike 

'■ Islandes, with purpose to proceede in so hopefull a 

)i)rke. Know ye therefore. That we in consideration of 

e premisses and to the intent that the said Raphe Merefeild 

Thomas Warner may be encouraged and the better 
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enabled ivith the more ample countenance and authority to 
effect the same, doe by these presents take as well the same 
Islandes, as all the inhabitants there and alsoe the same 
Thomas Warner and other our lovinge subjects under his 
co7nmande or government resident on the said Islandes or 
any other neighbour Islandes to them, or any of them 
adjoining already by the said Thomas Warner or his 
company inhabited or possessed, or hereafter to be 
inhabited or possessed, not beinge in the possession or 
governement of any other Christian Prince, State or 
Potentate, into our Royal protection. And of our especiall 
grace, certeyne knoledge, and meree motion have given and 
granted and by these presents doe give and grant unto the 
said Thomas Warner, duringe our pleasure, the custodie of 
the aforesaid Islandes, and of everie of them together with 
fidl power and authority for us and in our nam.e and as 
our Leiutenant to order and dispose of any landes or other 
thinges within the said Islandes, and to govern, rule and 
order all and singidar persons luhich nowe are ore hereafter 
shall bee abydinge in the said Islandes or any of them, as 
well our natural borne subjects as the natives and savages 
of the said Islandes and all other that shall happen to be 
or abyde there by such good and reasonable orders, articles 
and ordinances as were heretofore made and agreed upon 
betweene them the said Raphe Merefeild and Thomas 
Warner or such other good and reasonable orders and 
ordinances as shall be most requisite and needful at the 
discretion of him, the said Thomas Warner, And all such 
as shall disobey : chastise, correct and punish accordinge to 
their faults and demeritts. And alsoe with force and 
stronge hande to represse and anoye all such as shall in 
hostile manner attempte or goe about to encounter the said 
Thomas Warner or his Company or to possess or invade the 
said Islandes or any of them, or to ympeache our possession 
thereof, or to hurt or annoy him or our subjects there beinge 
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07 any other which hereafter shall goe or transporte them- 
selves to the said Islandes or any of them. And generally 
to doe all such acts, as shall or may tend to the Establish- 
ment of our Government settling a Colony or plantation^ 
advance any trade or commerce there the said Raphe 
Merefeild and Thomas Warner or either of them shall find 
mete or beneficial for us or our Kingdom or subjects^ 
straightly chargeinge and commandinge all manner of 
persons which now or hereafter shall be abydinge in the 
said Islandes or any of them^ that they be. obedient ^ adyingy 
and assisting to the said Thomas Warner^ in all things to 
our Leiutenant. And foreasmuch as the said Raphe 
Merefeild hat he at his owne charges not only furnished 
and set forthe the said Thomas Warner in the preemissesy 
but alsoe byn the means of transpor tinge our well beloved 
John Jeffreson^ gentleman^ and many other our subjects 
hither, and hath byn the especial furtherer of thai 
whole designe. We doe by these presents give and 
grant to the said Raphe Merefeild and to his partners^ 
deputies, factors, servants and assignees full power and 
authority freely to trade and traffique to and from the 
said Islandes for all manner of goods, merchandizes, and 
commodities whatever, payinge the cjistoms and other dutyes 
therefore due. And alsoe to transporte, send, and convey 
unto the said Islandes and plantations or any of them, for 
the mayntenance and strengthening of the same all and 
everie such our lovinge subjects as already are or hereafter 
shall be willing or desirouse voluntary to enter into, be 
sent, transported, or goe unto the said Islandes and plan- 
tations aforesaid upon, zviih, and under such covenant, 
contract, and agreement as betweene them, as shall be 
made or agreed upon, and to defende themselves in the 
same by all lawfull wayes and meanes, and generally to 
doe and performe all such acts as shall or may tende to 
the establishment of our Government settling a Colon 
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plantation uppon the said Islandes or any of them, and 
the advancement of any trade or commerce there^ with the 
said Thomas Warner, and his company uppon the said 
Islandes or any of them, without lett, disturbance, or inter- 
ruption of any person or persons beinge our natural borne 
subjects, denizons, or strangers. And our further will and 
pleasure is, that in case the said Thomas Warner be at this 
present dead, or hereafter shall die, our Leiutenant as 
aforesaid, then and in that case we do hereby authorize and 
appoint the said John Jeffreson^ if he shall be there livinge, 
in his room and place. And we doe hereby give and grant 
unto him the like power, authority, and prehemience during 
our pleasure as is before by these presents lymitted 
meant or mentioned to the said Thomas Warner, and if in 
case the said John Jeffreson be at this present dead, or here- 
after shall die, our Leiutenant as aforesaid, then our English 
subjects being or which shall be resident in the said Islandes, 
shall and may elect some other able and fitte person there 
resident to be our Leiutenant, who by virtue of these presents 
shall have the alike power, authority and prehemience 
during our pleasure, as is before lymitted, meante or 
intended to the said Thomas Warner, and soe from tyme 
to tyme upon the d esc ease of the Leiutenant, the English 
subjects there residing shall and may elect a new Leiutenant, 
whoe shall have the like privilege, authority and prehemience 
during our pleasure as is above mentioned. In Witness 
whereof. We have caused our Letters to Patents. 

Witness ourselves at Southampton, the thirteenth day 
of September, in first yeare of our Reigne 162^. 
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Fair ocean-cinctured shrine, sweet sea-born bower. 

Dear coral-country of the tropic soney 
Isle sephyr-fanned, land laved with dew and shower. 

Of light the palace and of peace the throne. 
What lip can praise thee, precious world, aright, 

What voice may of thy marvellous beauty sing. 
Star, that dost shine alike by day and night, 

Wave-je2vel, set in rich Atlantic's ring? 

liQRH|HE island of Barbados was discovered about the 

beginning of the sixteenth century, and was 

apparently named from the bearded appearance 

of the trees which covered its shores. It is mentioned in 

Spanish document of 1518, and finds a place in a French 

.p of 1536, where it is called " Bernados." The earliest 

habitants, as far as we know, were Indians, who were 

lidnapped by the Spaniards, and finally disappeared. 

first settlers were hogs which were left by the 

Portuguese to grow wild, and multiplied exceedingly. In 

1605 an English vessel, the Olive Blossom, touched at the 

Island, and, finding it uninhabited, took possession of it 

in the name of " James, King of England and of this 

island." 

Next came certain Dutchmen, whose glowing reports 

lecided one William Courteen, of London, merchant, to 

'send and " plant " it under the protection of the Earl of 

Marlborough, who had obtained a patent securing the island 
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to hini.self and his heirs for ever. Courteen in 1627 sent 
out two ships to Barbados. Only one of them arrived, with 
forty Englishmen, and seven negroes captured en route. 
Finding no food pJants in the place they sent to the Dutch 
colony of Essequibo, and thence procured roots, seeds, and 
plants, including tobacco, cotton, and the sugar cane, and 
also certain Indians, who were to instruct the settlers how 
to plant them. Next year, however, the peace of the little 
colony was rudely disturbed by the arrival of seventy men 
from St. Kitts, sent by the direction of the Earl of Carlisle, 
who claimed sovereignty over the island in virtue of a patent 
issued by Charles I. There was treachery and compromise, 
while the fate of Governor Powell and Secretary Kempe, 
who were kept chained to the mainmast of the Ciirlisle for 
a month, shows us that the combatants did not fight with 
velvet gloves. After the victory of the Carlisle faction 
came the outrageous conduct of Governor Hawley, who, 
setting the home authorities at defiance, tried to make 
himself an autocrat, and had to be removed by force. He 
was succeeded by an excellent ruler, one Philip Bell, during 
whose ten years' reign the community prospered exceedingly. 
It was about this time the Council and Assembly were 
instituted, and the island divided into its eleven parishes. 
Fortifications were built, the militia strengthened, and all 
manner of good measures passed, while imported slaves and 
white immigrants, both gentry and " servants," swelled the 
population to 30,000. ihe ubiquitous Dutch, ever ready 
to extend their trade, soon saw a chance of business with 
this latest of England's children, and gave her unlimited 
credit. They brought slaves from Guinea, and with them 
the primitive apparatus with which the planters of the 
time manufactured their muscovado, and so long as trade 
with England and her colonies- remained open to them 
they found Barbados a grateful and very profitable 
customer. When the Civil War broke out the men of 
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^^B^rbados at first very wisely took no part in it; but upon 
^Bfee execution of Charles I., loyal as ever, they showed their 
sympathies by proclaiming Charles 11. King, and received 
gladly Lord Willoughby of Parham, who, having succeeded 
to the Carlisle interest, had been sent by the new King to 
govern them. The Commonwealth replied by despatching 




ER. B.-\RI3AD0^. 



Inder Sir George Asycue a large squadron which, after some 
ghting and much negotiation, persuaded the island to 

It was evident that he anticipated stubborn 
■sistance, for he reported that the terms of the surrender 
mtained " some things which they were very unwilling to 

It would have been well had these terms been 
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kept; but shortly afterwards the Commonwealth banished 
Lord Willoughby and many of his supporters. Worse than 
this, the Navigation Acts were enforced, and the Dutch 
were thus prevented from trading freely as before, a 
measure which some years later brought upon the island 
a visit from the redoubtable Admiral de Ruyter, who 
was, however, bravely repulsed. The Commonwealth 
also exported to Barbados large quantities of Irish 
rebels and English political prisoners. These unfortu- 
nates were sold as " servants," and their lot was harder 
than that of the imported Africans. The negroes, 
who could work in the fields, were a costly and valuable 
possession, and carefully treated in consequence; the former, 
unfitted by nature for tropical labour, and useful only for 
lighter work, could easily be replaced, and hardly handled, 
A contemporary witness tells us: "Truly I have seen such 
cruelty done to servants as I do not think one Christian 
could have done to another." That the Irish, at any rate, 
did not take kindly to the new life is plain from a 
proclamation of the period, which accuses them of " a 
dissolute, lewd, and sloathful kind of life," and of 
"pilferings, thefts, robberies, and of felonious acts," This 
class of "poor whites" was later largely recruited by the 
arrival of the unhappy wretches sent to the plantations by 
the Jeffreys for their share in Monmouth's rebellion. The 
picture of clergymen, officers, and gentlemen grinding at the 
mills, digging in that scorching island, being flogged at 
the whipping post, and sleeping in sties worse than hogs 
in England, is not one which an Englishman can 
contemplate without compassion and shame. The masters 
of those days were " austere men " with a vengeance. Under 
the name of " Redlegs " the descendants of these 
raiserables still exist in the windward and highland parts 
of the island, most wretched and degenerate, but keeping 
themselves apart, and maintaining a certain distorted 
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Hignity. Some few eke out a paltry living by fishing and 
3ie growing of arrowroot, but they cannot compete with 
; more vigorous coloured men, and the condition of most 
ft)f them is generally so unenvia,ble that one is thankful to 
[now that their number steadily decreases. The Restoration 
brought back the Government of Lord Willoughby, and was 
generally welcomed by the people, but, like many others, 

I the Barbadians found the new King's gratitude of a dubious 
Rind. Their loyalty was rewarded by the settlement of 
Wand tenure, but the act which made the proprietors tenants 
pf the Crown instead of the tenants of a nobleman, also 
Knposed an export duty of four and a half per cent, on all 
@ead commodities. This was nominally to pay for the 
maintenance of the Government -in Barbados, but a good 
deal of the money went into the pockets of the Merry 
Monarch to be squandered on his productive diversions. 
This duty, though a heavy burden on a new community, 
; too valuable to the Crown to be removed; and the act 
'as not r«pealed for nearly two hundred years. Neverthe- 
MS the prosperity of the island grew apace, and by the 
of the century, within seventy-five years of the first 
tettlement, had already expeditions against the French in 
jbe Leeward Islands, at a cost in one case of ;t30,ooo. We 
.d, too, of young Barbadians at the universities ruffling 
t with the best, while the literature of the period places the 
West Indian high in the scale of education and production. 
Happy is the nation which has no history, and from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Barbados has been, to 
. great extent, in a state of happiness on this score, at 
inyrate. When the West Indies enjoyed their time of 
peat and exceptional prosperity Barbados shared in the 
aiefits of the period in no small degree, and the one thing 
::h continued to be an ever-present trouble until four 
rs after the passing of the Emancipation Act. But this 
3 not belong to the early days, and we have already said 
Biough to give a slight sketch of the genesis and foundation 
e\'er-loyal British colony, over which for upwards 
r hundred vears the British flag has flown. 
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Oh! dream of joy! is ikis indeed 

The lighthouse lop I see? 
Is this the kill? Is this the kijk? 
•n couniiee? 



I SUDDEN cessation of motion, a harsh shrirff 
the anchor went down, and almost imme- 
I diately a babel of voices, and throughout the- 
livelong night a sound of shifting cargo and banging of 
heavy weights, many voices apparently quarrelling one with 
the other, and sleep vanished in the far, far distance. 

My impressions of Barbados upon my arrival were very 
vague. The reason for this was not so much my want of 
appreciation or any lack of beauty in the island itself, but 
it was owing to the fact that we arrived in the middle of 
the night and that we were enveloped in a darkness which 
might or might not tic felt. On this particular night the 
moon was conspicuously absent, and but a few faint, half- 
hearted stars relieved the blackness of the skies. But the 
first faint promise of dawn brought with it a suggestion 
of the outline of the island, and the predominant feeling 
was undoubtedly a feeling of surprise. , 

Jamaica, Trinidad, the faint outline of Tobago, half 
realised in blue haze, the bleak forbidding hills of Hayti, 
and the gaunt roughness of the south side of Cuba, had 
implanted in my mind a conviction that a West Indian 
island must of necessity be mountainous. I expected to 
see in the case of Barbados, as I had seen in the other cases, 
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peaks covered with foliage, blending themselves peaceably 
with the blue skies, with all their edges rounded off and 
their sharp points made smooth by the soft, blue-grey mist 
surrounding them. 




CODKINGTaN COI.LECR, HARIiADOS. 



Knowing as I did that the West Indian islands are 
Icanic in their origin; and in some cases, as in the cases 
of Martinique and St. Vincent, volcanic in their actions, 
I was prepared for the same formation, the same ruggedness. 
the same wild, crude strength in Barbados as T had found 
in the other islands. 

But with light came surprise, intense surprise, and 
perhaps, at the moment, temporary disappointment. In 
the half light it seemed that tliere was no island. There 
was no distant outline, no rugged peaks, no mountains 
standing up in the sky, nothing which even remotely 
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resembled any of the West Indian Islands, as far as I had 
seen them. 

Leaning over the side of the ship we discussed this thing. 
As wanderers we felt that in some way we had been 
defrauded, that Barbados owed us something, and that 
by the absence of the scenery which we had expected, we 
were in some way being deprived of our just rights. Th^ 
whole thing seemed so unsuitable, so unexpected, so very 
much the contrary to anything which might have been 
found in such a place and at such a time. 

But time brought on its healing wings a balm and solace 
for our outraged feelings, and it did more than that. 
Beauty, like most other things, is various in its types, diverse 
in its methods of expressing itself, and widely different in 
its kinds. The hop fields of Kent, with their luxuriant 
verdure and their sleep-compelling smell, are not less 
beautiful than the white-topped mountains of Switzerland or 
Northern Italy. The cold bleakness of the Scotch hills 
are not less attractive than the wooded plains of Surrey. 
The gorgeous grandeur of the Niagara Falls is run very 
hard by the sweet picturesqueness of a Yorkshire trout 
stream which makes its way through banks covered with 
thick purple heather. The quaintness of a Dutch village 
can compete with magnificent buildings of Paris or of 
Rome: for all these things are but diiferent manifestations 
of the same idea. So it was that, after all our preconceived 
ideas had been shattered, after our minds had regained 
their normal condition, we realised the fact that Barbados 
is not a typical West Indian island, that she is a thing apart 
by herself, possessing a beauty of her own, and an isolated 
charm the more attractive because individual. 

Since comparison is the only test of merit, we at once 
sought for something with which to compare the island. 
The mind of a woman, although more superficial, is 
certainly quicker than the mind of a man, and while we 
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were groping for something which would fit the case, one 
of our beautiful Americans expressed the feelings of all 
of us with that succinct terseness which is characteristic of 
that nation. 

" How very English," she said, and we felt that she 
had expressed our views and done it extremely well. 

The massive solidity of the principal buildings, the 
old gray tower of the Cathedral, the gently-rising slopes 
behind Bridgetown, the almost complete absence of typical 
tropical vegetation, the trim neatness of the entire landscape^ 
even the very schooners which lay in the harbour : all these 
things struck the same note and helped to convey the same 
impression. 

At that early hour the sun had not made us feel and 
know and grieve that we were in the tropics, and the only 
thing which reminded us that we were 4,000 miles from home 
was the black faces of the negroes in the small boats -and 
the harsh, parrot-like jabber by which they sought to obtain 
custom. 

There is a bay in the south of Devonshire, not far off 
from Torquay, notorious principally for the fact that it 
was a scene of what reporters call " a ghastly tragedy," and 
the harbours of Barbados and Babbicombe Bay might have 
been cast in the same mould and might to-day be inter- 
changed without many people being aware of the difference. 
We were conscious of a feeling of relief not unmingled 
with a touch of home-sickness. 

We miss the garish green and blatant vulgarity of the 
banana plantations of the north side of Jamaica, and we are 
not sorry to do it. We forgot, without a regret, the desolate 
peaks of Hayti. For the moment the intensely tropical 
beauty of Port of Spain ceased to interest us, and we found 
our joy and our delight in this quiet, fresh, green semi- 
English picture. It spoke to us of home, of prosperity, of 
land cultivated, of honest work and the fruits thereof, and : 
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wearied by gazing upon the big, the insistent, and the 
unexpected ; we found rest in looking on this quiet scene. 

Like some perfectly - executed miniature set in a 
beautiful frame, the island of Barbados lay in the blue 
sea, nestling like a happy, sleeping child. We felt that here, 
at any rate, we could take our pleasures quietly, that no 
spasmodic efforts of spurious enthusiasm would be expected 
of us, but that, surrounded by sweet content, we could 
appreciate and enjoy our appreciation without a conscious 
effort. 

Again the American lady condensed our feeling : " I 
guess," she said, as she disappeared down the gang- 
way, "I would not have missed that for worlds; it is real 
nice. 
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BRIDGETOWN TO BATHSHEBA. 



We*ll crouch not to the foreigner^ 

Or aid his fads and whims. 
No; ive'll maintain Against all the worlds 

Barbados for the BIMS. 



ANON. 




[HE climate of the tropics at five o'clock in the 
morning is full of deceit. There is a sweet 
coolness, a seductive gentleness and a luring 
softness^ — I had almost said a caress — in the air which 
would lead the unsuspecting tourist to suppose that the 
atmosphere bordered upon the confines of heaven. If 
for a moment he can forget the glaring sun, the dry 
dust, the choking apathy of mid-day, he will draw 
comparisons with England by no means to the credit of 
his own country. 

When we drove though Bridgetown everything was at 
its best. The freshness of the morning had not yet changed 
into garish day. The town, though half asleep, already 
showed activity, yet not bustle, signs of labour but no 
insistent work. Bridgetown lay like a toy town, and we 
were not surprised to find as an unnecessary complement, 
a toy railway. The only thing of any size or dimensions 
about the Barbados Railway is the noise which if creates. 
Such hooting, such shrieking, such agonised howling, such 
painful cries, were never put forth by the Flying Dutchman 
or the Scotch Express. The tiny absurd engine running on 
a small gauge, was unable to possess its soul in patience 
until all the world within a radius of a mile had not only 
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been made aware of its existence but had become fully 
cognisant of its importance. 

Although important, the Barbados Railway can be 
obliging at times, and the best evidence of this is the 
following extract, which is taken from its own notice 
board: — "The ordinary trains may stop (i) to set down 
passengers on their informing the guards and to take up 
any passengers who are then waiting there, if there is any 
room in the train, but the (Company will not be responsible 
for conveyance of any passenger who may fail to attract 
the attention of the driver or guard in time to stop the 
train^ and reserve the right to run any of the ordinary 
trains past these places without stopping." Attention, 
dignity, diffidence ar^ all perfectly blended. Should the 
wandering passenger fail to attract the attention of the. 
driver he may be left behind; but the railway are careful 
enough to point out that the error will be his, and the inward 
meaning of the phrase, " In time to stop the train,** verges, 
I am inclined to believe, on the elastic. 

With much puffing, shrieking, and banging of doors 
we crawled out of Bridgetown. Beyond a few prosperous 
houses and a gaunt, forbidding - looking prison, we saw 
nothing of any interest whatever. As we left the town 
behind and entered into the comparative country (for in 
Barbados one must not forget that there are over 1,000 
people to each mile, and the waste places, if not always 
made fertile, are invariably inhabited), we saw sugar, sugar, 
and still eternal sugar. On all sides the vivid green of 
the young sugar met our eyes, and the only change from the 
dull gray of the chimneys and the buildings was .occa- 
sionally the glaring red of the flamboyant, while a few 
bananas, which had the appearance of having lost their 
way, radiated the same eternal shade of green. Wind-mills 
there were, cresting gentle slopes, factory chimneys stood 
out against the sky, and everywhere and in all places. 



r TO BATHSHEBA. 

ts. Huts small, mean, and to the casual observer 
lanitary, but — huts. 

Slowly and with a hideous noise we rattled through the 
Kuntry, meeting a general monotony of scenery, tempered 
vith an atmosphere of assiduous industry. The children 
dispensed with clothes. The women were in thin short skirts, 




ind displayed no difBdence about sho^ 
Even a man, probably a " lord of creation," was content to 
meet the ungrateful world clad in a sack, by no means too 
long for him or for decency : and yet, with all this there 
was a quaint old-fashioned air about the landscape. 

After a few miles the sea added colour and picturesque- 
ness to the scene. The flat greenness of the sugar plantations 
I to give way with reluctance to small hills, of- which 
I few were surmounted by churches ; and in time, 
growing bolder, the landscape breaking away, became 
jBietly aggressive, and a succession of small cliffs running 
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down Ici tlie sea formed a welcome change to the incessant 
flatness of the earlier part of the journey. 

Even the sea caught the infection. Small waves, 
called, in this part of the world "breakers," came rolling in 
with all the majesty and aU the force with which the Atlantic 
dashes against the giant caves or the rough harshness of the 
east coast of Ireland. Rocks grotesquely shaped, worn by 
the sea, stood out of the water, and we became aware of 
the startling absence of cultivation. In some measure the 
scenery recalled the north-east coast of Yorkshire, recon- 
structed upon a very, very small scale. The same bleak 
cliffs, the same barren air, with just a suggestion, and no 
more, of the wild, cold breezes of the North Sea. The same 
short, thin, close-cropped turfs, the same indented ragged 
openings in the cliffs. 

With a jerk and with unnecessary fuss, which is charac- 
teristic of the railway of Barbados, we stopped at Bathsheba. 
We found ourselves at what the people of the place 
pompously call a " Health Resort," and if the word 
should suggest to the English reader something in the 
, nature of Brighton, Worthing, Torquay, or Bournemouth, 
and if he should find, and be shocked by the finding, that 
Bathsheba was a collection of small houses, smaller huts, 
and two dormant hotels, the scenery and the climate will 
go far to console him. 

The place provides rest, quiet and calm. In the constant, 
never-fading roar of the sea the visitor will find a dreamy 
comfort. If he looks back towards the land, the scenery, 
though minute, is picturesque, and even, in a quiet way, 
beautiful. He will realise why the people of Barbados take 
a pride in Bathsheba, and he will cease to rail at the self- 
sufficiency which labels it " Our Health Resort." 

It would be useless to deny that there are many places in 
England or on the coast of France infinitely more beautiful, 
infinitely more picturesque, infinitely more inviting, infinitely 
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more to be desired, than this quaint out of the way spot in 
the West Indies. But needs must where circumstances have 
coerced, and to the man whom pleasure or pain, business or 
accident, or even the irresistible force of necessity, has 
driven to the West Indies, Bathsheba must corne as a welcome 
change. To those who love to be by the side of the sea ; to 
those whose brains are weary through work or weakness, to 
those for whom a tropical climate has no attractions ; to 
those who desire perfect rest, coolness, and a reminiscence 
of the old land ; to such Bathsheba will be a God-send. 

It differs but little from many villages that I could name 
in Devonshire, in Yorkshire, and in the south coast of Wales, 
but whereas in Wales, Yorkshire or Devonshire it would be 
the kind of thing we should expect to see, it is here the 
very apotheosis of the unforeseen. For this reason, there- 
fore, if for this reason only, tourists to Barbados should not 
miss Bathsheba. 

The journey on the railway, although it occupies one 
hour and a half, is full of quiet humour to those who can 
appreciate it, and mildly interesting to those who cannot. 
Once at Bathsheba, the invalid, the tired man, the person to 
whom sight-seeing has become a superfluity, will find them- 
selves content. Content is its watchword, its excuse, and its 
banner. Hence, since the unique is always desirable, Bath- 
sheba should and will remain a thing tb be desired. 
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Blest isle of the i 



JN common with the island of Trinidad, Grenada 
possesses one great advantage which many of 
the other West Indian islands, greatly privileged 
by nature as they are, are in lack of. Both in Grenada 
and in Trinidad, cocoa is one of the principal products. 
The mainstay of the planters, a great source of revenue to 
the people, and a "crop, which, after the initial outlay, 
can be grown to produce a substantia! dividend, and which, 
although not so large as that produced by sugar in the 
golden days, now long since gone, is yet big enough to 
amply reward all who are engaged in its cultivation for their 
labour or their capital. 

And if Grenada is singular by reason of her cocoa crop, 
she possesses also several other attributes which serve to 
distinguish her from other islands. Fertile in a marvellous 
degree, there is no tropical fruit or vegetable which the 
soil will not produce, and cocoanuts, kola, coffee, tobacco, 
nutmegs, cloves, ginger, are among a few of the products 
which she exports, while the succulent and greatly to be 
desired turtle, basks in the sandy bays and forms a still 
further source of revenue, while, at certain seasons of the 
year, the whale of commerce inhabits the neighbouring 
waters. But the prosperity which nature has made possible 
has been added, strengthened, and made permanent by the 
discreet and conciliatory policy which the Government 
have been pursuing for a number of years. In Grenada, it 
has been said, there is no colour question, and what this 
means can only be properly realised by those who have 





either made the West Indies ilieir home or who have made 
a lengthened stay in the various islands. The constant 
friction, the subcutaneous feeling of dislike which exists 
between the various sections of the population in many 
places, the tendency to. pull apart rather than to pull 
together : these things have done more to retard progress 
and to injure the cause of prosperity than perhaps anything 
else, with the exception of the hurricanes and the Sugar 
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Bounties. But in the island of Grenada these things are 
aiot so. At an early date after the Emancipation the planters 
and the white population generally, realised that the members 
of the community were dependent one upon the other ; that 

without good feeling and amiable relations the colour 

^question could never be solved, and that internal divisions 

luld not fail to be prejudicial to the interests of the island 
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as a whole. The peasant population, therefore, were en- 
couraged to buy plots of land, to cultivate them, to take 
their places as citizens, and to take up the duties, privileges, 
and responsibilities which their citizenship involved. And 
as the years have gone the system has attained success. 
Knowing himself to be a landowner, if only in a small way, 
the negro takes a pride not only in his own possessions, but 
in the island in which he lives, in the government and 
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welfare of it, and everything which appertains to it. He 
works cheerfully and without complaint ; he reaps the 
benefit of his labour, and is thus led on to further efforts, 
which, while benefitting himself, advantage greatly the 
islanH in which he lives. 

Mr. Bulkeley, one of the numerous semi-historians of the 
West Indies, writing in 1889, states that at that date there 
were no fewer than 5,000 peasant proprietors, and the most 
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moderate computation taken at the present day places the 

number well over 7,000. 

But since this is, to a great extent, a tourist book, we must 
' pass from the government and the conditions of life which 

prevail in the island, to the scenery and the beauty of it. 
' In this, again, Greriada has been fortunate above her fellows. 

Where so much is beautiful it is invidious to make com- 
I parison, but it may be said safely and without wounding 
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tender feelings of the inhabitants of the other 
islands, that the harbour and town of St. George's, 
Grenada, seen at early morning, is one of the most 
beautiful sights among the many which the West Indies 
The harbour itself consists of a land-locked 
which a considerable number of ships can 
inchor and lie in perfect safety from every danger of the 
md the wind, with the solitary exception of the all- 
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devastating hurricane. Seen, under the best conditions, the 
prevailing impression is an impression of peace. The calm, 
bright blue waters of the harbour speak of peace ; the 
sheltering hills, all verdure-clad, green with foliage, warn 
off inclement winds with their sheltering heights ; the clean, 
white houses of the town by the shores of the water strike 
a peaceful note ; and the portions of the buildings which 
peer out, here and there, from amidst the trees, tell us of 
happiness and prosperity : so completing the picture. 





The history of Grenada, when compared with the 
stirring annals of Dominica or St. Lucia, or the troubled 
times through which Jamaica passed during the first years 
of the English occupation, is tranquil indeed. Discovered 
by Columbus in 1498, Grenada came into the possession of 
France and England alternately until 1783 ; but in the 
majority of cases the transfer was accomplished without 
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bloodshed. The Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, ceded the 
island to England once and for all, and since that date 
the island has never changed hands, and the sound of cannon 
has not been heard among her hills or on her shores. The 
original inhabitants, the Caribs, suffered the penalty of their 
inoffensiveness many years ago, being wiped out by the 
French in that unceremonious and whole-hearted manner 
in which colonists, from the beginning, have almost invari- 
ably treated the original inhabitants of lands for which 
they found a use, and this, in spite of the testimony of an 
old historian, who describes the natives as " if not virtu- 
ous, at least perfectly harmless, gentle and mild in their 
manners." The Carib camp, of which an illustration will 
be found in this book, still exists, but the Carib is not, and 
his camp, to-day, only forms the objective of one of the 
interesting excursions which the island contains. 

Owing to the exigencies of the mail service the tourist 
must either stay in the island only a few hours, which is 
about a useless waste of time if he would see anything of 
the country at all, or he must be prepared to run the 
possibility of spending a fortnight in the island ; and, if 
pleasure be his quest, and all other things are equal, it is 
difficult to see how he could spend his time more profitably 
or to better advantage. After the town of St. George's, and 
the Botanic Gardens — one of the most beautiful gardens in 
the West Indies — have been explored, it is time to leave the 
sea coast for the highlands, since, as is the case with nearly 
all the islands in the West Indies — the best scenery is to 
be found among the hills. A trip to the Grand Etang — a 
lake which lies high among mountains, and in close 
proximity to which is a Government rest house — should by 
no means be passed, while the camp of the Caribs includes 
some of the finest and wildest scenery which exists, not 
only in the island of Grenada, but in the whole of the 
West Indies. 
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DOAINICA: 



TEN DAYS IN DOMINICA, 



His Honour H. Hesketh Bell, C.M.G. 

(administrator of DOMINICA). 



" Thou weri nursed in some delicious land 
Of lavish lights and floating shades." 

|(,ORE than once I have been asked as to the best 
way of spending ten days in Dominica. That 
is the time which elapses between the arrival of 
the Royal Mail steamer, northward bound, and its retiini 
call on the way back to Barbados. One cannot see very 
much of the island in ten days, but I will tell you how I 
think you might arrange your time so as to get a fair idea 
of the beauties of the place, and of its most striking 
characteristics. 

As I am going to write in guide-book style, I will not 
take up any space by enthusiastic descriptions of scenery 
and so forth. The beauties of Dominica inspired some of 
Fronde's finest pages, and there has not been a scribbling 
visitor to the island who has not dwelt with rhapsody on 
the loveliness of this gem of the Caribbean Sea. For my 
part, I think it is the most charming spot I have ever seen 
within the tropics, and I believe there is more beauty to the 
square inch in Dominica than in any other land on the 
globe. 
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The steamer generally arrives at half-past five in the 
afternoon, and brings up at a buoy in the open roadstead 
off Roseau. Nothing is more charming than the appearance 
of this Frenchified little town as the afternoon sun throws 
a glow over it. Like most West Indian places, it looks best 
from the sea, and the variegated roofs, brightly-tinted walls, 
deep green chimps of mango trees, and waving branches 
of lofty palms, give the town an air of picturesque smart- 
ness which is far less evident when you land. The shore 
boats take you to the jetty in a few minutes, and y*ou will 
find your luggage almost immediately in the baggage 
warehouse on the wharf. Tourists are leniently treated by 
the customs officers, and the ordeal is quickly over. 

It will be of no use to look out for a cab, as Roseau 
has not risen to such a thing yet, but there is no lack of 
porters waiting to carry your things wherever you propose 
to go. 

In spite of its great natural attractions for the tourist, 
Roseau at the time of writing (August, 1903) is not yet 
provided v/ith a good hotel on an adequate scale. A 
project is now under consideration for supplying this great 
want, and it will probably be brought to a head before long, 
but in the meantime visitors have to be satisfied with such 
accommodation as the town offers in a more or less private 
way. On the other hand I have often heard it said that a 
big hotel in Roseau would not be an unmixed blessing, and 
that it might rob the little town of a great deal of the 
simplicity and repose which many people consider charming. 

It must not be understood, however, that, owing to the 
lack of a large hotel, comfortable accommodation is not 
to be had in Roseau. On the contrary, there are several 
small establishments where the tourist will find all that 
moderate tastes require. There is Mrs. Ogilvie's hotel in 
the town, not far from the wharf, chiefly frequented by 
iDtlemen ; Miss Pemberton's house, quiet and most com- 
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fortable ; the Misses Shew also take in boarders, and these 
houses can be highly recommended. Terms vary from 7s. 
to 15s. a day, according to rooms and requirements. 

If the new-comer is of an energetic nature, and deter- 
mined to see as much as possible of the island, it will be 
advisable to make arrangements for the hire of a pony for 
the whole length of the stay. The usual charge is 6s. a day,, 
and the animal is fed by the owner. Dominica ponies arc 
better lo ride than to look at ; they are generally full 0I-- 
points and their }^ear has seen many days. But on the 
other hand they are wonderfully safe, and can climb up 
the most rugged track without the ghost of a stumbla 

The town of Roseau has not much to show in the wj 
of "sights," Needless to say there is neither muse 
picture gallery, nor monument of any account. There JS- 
fairly handsome Roman Catholic Cathedral, an AngU;^ 
Church with a handsome interibt, and a Methodist ( 
of the usual pattern. The Court House is an unpretentioil 
edifice, and the Victoria Memorial Library is the onlj 
building that has any pretentions to prettiness. It stands 
on a cliff close to the sea shore in a bower of beautlfifl 
trees, palms, and brilliant coloured shrubs, and its delist 
ful verandah can be recommended to anyone in search ( 
a cool, quiet spot from whence a lovely view can be obtained!' 
The Market Place, on a Saturday, should be visited, as there 
is always a very varied assortment of tropical fruits and 
vegetables, besides an interesting collection of native types. 
I have also heard visitors say that a morning can be well 
spent in the Police Court. The " seamy side " of West 
Indian life rarely shows the sordid squalor that character- 
ises minor offences in the north, and the cases dealt with 
in the Roseau Police Court throw a luminous and often 
amusing light on the ordinary life and ideas of the darkey. 

As a general rule, the best hours of a West Indian day, 
for sight-seeing, are before ten in the morning and after 
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;ven in the 
1 cool shady 



three in the afternoon. The middle hours, 
cool months, are best spent under the trees or in 
verandah. When you find yourself lying in a gently- 
swaying hammock, under a spreading mango tree, with the 
scent of orange blossoms in the air, and a soft breeze 
blowing in from the mountains, it is more than delightful 
to think that, away across that deep blue sea in front of 
you, lies Ihe dear but drear old Homeland, with its fogs 




and mists and its winter gray. You mentally contrast the 
poor little sparrow, pecking at the window, with the little 
jewelled humming bird that has just whirred inquisitively 
almost in your face, as it darted from that scarlet hybiscus 
there to the heavy-scented jessamine just behind the fan 
palm, and as you take a long draught of the iced " lime 
squash " that is standing beside you, you wonder why any- 
one should choose to remain cold and miserable when there 
IS a Paradise like this within easy reach. 
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The first morning in Dominica should certainly be spent 
in the Botanical Gardens. They were laid out ten years 
ago, cover forty acres, and are certainly the most beautifuT 
in the West Indies. There you will see flourishing specimens 
of every tropical tree and plant that is either useful or 
beautiful, and, if you are of an improving turn of mind, 
you will find hours of pleasure and interest in the nurseries 
that are attached to the garden. The Curator is enthusiastic 
over the beauties of his lovely park, and he seems never 
tired of showing and explaining all its treasures to the 
intelligent enquirer. The value to the island of the nurseries 
can be gauged by the fact that over 60,000 economic plants 
of all sorts are annually distributed from them to the 
planters. Unfortunately few visitors to Dominica see the 
gardens at their very best, for it is in May and June that 
they are in full beauty. Every tree is then in perfect 
foliage, the broad stretches of turf are like great emerald 
carpets, the gorgeous -flamboyant trees flaunt their big 
bouquets of crimson, and the spreading saman trees are full 
of deep green leaf. Not only are the gardens in themselves 
most beautiful, but their surroundings are enchanting. On 
one side they are bounded by a steep cliff masked by 
creepers and vines of wondrous variety, on another by the 
Roseau river that goes tumbling and tossing over the round 
boulders on its way through the town, while to the east the 
Roseau valley pierces into the very heart of the island, and 
ends up in a background of high mountains and peaks that 
is, as often as not, framed in a rainbow. 

Another morning may well be spent in a walk to the 
Agricultural School at Morne Bruce. There, on a plateau 
about 400 feet above the town, you will find a model 
institution where twenty young darkey lads are receiving 
an excellent technical education at the expense of the State, 
and where, by practical demonstration, they are taught how 
to turn to the best account the fertile soil which they will. 
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one day, possess. For all these youngsters are the sons of 
peasant proprietors, and it is hoped that after a course of 
four or five years at the school they will appreciate the 
advantages of scientific agriculture over the rough and 
ready but wasteful methods that too often prevail in the 
West Indies. These excellent institutions, as well as the 
Botanic Gardens, are under the able direction of Sir Daniel 
'Morris, K.C.M.G. 

■ The buildings now occupied by the Agricultural School 
t'were once the quarters of the troops that, fifty years ago, 
were stationed in Dominica. The garrison was removed 
in 1854, and the red coats of the gallant 54th were the last 
seen in the island. From the back of one of the buildings 
one can see what is perhaps the most beautiful view in 
Dominica. The whole of the Roseau valley lies below you, 
and the river winds like a silver ribbon through a vegeta- 
tion of wondrous hues. The steep slopes on either side are 
very bold and grand for so small an island, and in the far 
distance you can see a waterfall gleaming straight and 
white amid the surrounding growth of bamboos and moun- 
tain palms. And if this view over the valley is enchanting 
in daylight it is too beautiful for words by the light of 
the moon. An the fates be kind to you, go there on a 
night when the great golden disc has just risen over the 
mountains in the east, and you will see such shadows and 
tints and opalescent mists as you never saw in your life 
before. The valley will be bathed in silver, and in the 
slanting moonbeams you can almost see the fairies dance. 
Although the driveable roads in the neighbourhood of 
Roseau are few and short, there are numbers of fairly 
good bridle roads which lead up the valleys in all direc- 
Anyone who can sit on a saddle can ride a Dominica 
(ony, and most of the little nags are as sure-footed as 
ats. Owing to the marvellously crumpled configuration 
the island, there are valleys, mountains, cliffs, and 
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gullies galore. Clothe all these with Nature's most luxuriant 
garb, and you can imagine the feast of beautiful scenery 
that unrolls itself before you on every side. 

Each valley has its little tossing, tumbling torrent 
splashing its way down the centre in a series of cascades 
and tiny cataracts. In some of the wider valleys the streams 
are of respectable dimensions, and in them you will find 
dark placid pools, shaded by great reeds and tree ferns, 
and in whose silent depths you may catch a glimpse of 
the lively mullet or of the more staid and wary " craw-craw.'* 
Nothing more delightful than a dip in one of these moun- 
tain streams. Choose one of a hundred beautiful pools, where 
the bamboos and the tree-ferns arching over form a dome of 
green. The sun's bright rays- here and there pierce this 
canopy of lacelike tracery and fleck the placid surface with 
splashes of blue and silver, while jewelled dragon-flies dart. 
from bank to bank. Stand under the cascade, where the, 
water comes tumbling between two great boulders just above 
the pool, and then, when you can no longer bear the thtunp 
of the snowy foam on your shoulders, down you go with a 
plunge among the fishes in the deep calm pool below. It 
is all much too beautiful for an ordinary human, and one 
feels as if only a Venus or a Narcissus ought to have the 
freedom of these lovely pools. 

Ten days barely allow you just to skim the beauties of 
Dominica, and one only has time to explore the beaten 
tracks. Even around Roseau alone there are more than a 
dozen afternoon rides, each more beautiful than the last. 
First and foremost, I think, is the one up the Roseau valley, 
along the north bank of the river. The road goes up and 
up, at an easy gradient, until you get to the " fresh water 
lake," 2,000 feet above the sea. Go a few hundred yards 
further, and you will see the other side of the island, about 
seven miles below you. On a fine day this is one of the 
most beautiful views imaginable. In the far distance the 
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lue Atlantic stretches away until sea and sky melt in a 
The shore of Rosalie Bay gleams dazzlingly with 
its strip of snowy breakers. The plantation buildings and 
the little brown village near the river's mouth are so far 
away and yet so clear that you seem to be looking at them 
through the wrong end of a telescope, while between you 
id them there is nothing but an undulating roil of green 
^Is and valleys, all covered with the ever-varying tones 
the primeval forest. 
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Then another day you must go along the south bank of 
le Roseau river, as far as the Boiling Springs, where, besides 
beautiful scenery, you will see hot sulphur fountains which, 
anywhere but in the West Indies, would be distilling gold 
for their owners. My favourite ride is up the Everton valley. 
where, for quite a long distance, the road is shaded over 
by the arching fronds of cocoanut palms, and, as the after- 
sun shines through the yellow boughs, the path looks 
an aisle in some enchanted cathedral, filled with golden 
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light. Beyond the cocoanuts the path winds along the sides 
of a steep valley where wild begonias, red and white, 
struggle with a thick carpet of ferns for possession of the 
hillside. And such magnificent clumps of tree ferns, too, 
and bamboos, like great green ostrich plumes, and Nature's 
" little bit of red " here and there in the gold and scarlet 
balisier blossom, and — -but halt ! This is not what I started 
to write nor what you wanted to read. Indication and not 
description is the object of these few pages, and impressions 
I hope you will get more clearly and forcibly for your- 
selves. 

If you are fit for an all-day jaunt, take horse and follow 
the new " Imperial Road " right into the heart of the island. 
All through the Antrim Valley you will get lovely views, 
and when you reach a point about seven miles from Roseau 
the virgin forest begins. The road goes all the way to the 
centre of the island, a spot known as Bassinville, seventeen 
miles from Roseau, and was constructed during the last 
three years, with the intention of rendering accessible the 
100,000 acres of unoccupied virgin land that comprise the 
interior of the island. If you are looking out for a good 
investment you may do worse than to buy a good block of 
this land. You can have it for los. an acre, and almost 
anything will grow there. Cocoa, limes, rubber, oranges, 
vanilla, nutmegs, in fact any tropical product. In these 
hills the climate is delightful and healthy, and there are 
few of the drawbacks that usually beset a pioneer.* 

There is a rest-house at Highbury, eight miles from 
Roseau, where the traveller may sleep if he does not mind 
a rather hard canvas cot and a good deal of roughing. 
There is also another similar cottage at Bassinville, but the 
visitor would do well to address himself to the officials at 

* For further details of ihe adi 
Dominica, see " Notes on Dominica, ai 
H. Hesketh Bell, C.M.G.. which ma; 
Office atid Wb51 India Commiiiee. 
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the Public Works Office before proceeding on an excursion 
rto the very centre of the island. 

The greatest natural curiosity in Dominica is the crater 

tknown as the Boiling Lake. It lies in the heart of the 

mountains in the northern half of the island, and a visit 

B'to it entails a considerable amount of toil and endurance. 

' You may ride as far as the village of Laudat — seven miles 

from Roseau — but from there you will have to walk and 
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Pimb and creep and stumble through the virgin forest, up 
nill and down dale, till you get to the lip of the crater, 
rather more than 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. Most 
people, however, declare that it is well worth all the trouble, 
nd should on no account be missed. The crater itself is 
great size and depth, and its centre is occupied by a 
irge pond known as the Boiling Lake, the surface of which 
5 generally broken by four or five geysers of considerable 
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size. This crater is believed to be a safety-valve for 
Dominica, and probably relieves the pressure on the 
turbulent Titans below. A visit to the Boiling Lake should 
on no account be undertaken without an experienced guide. 
The crater is liable to sudden emanations of mephitic 
vapours, and a tragedy occurred there in igoi which proved 
the necessity for abundant caution. In spite of its proximity 
to Martinique, the appalling activity of Mont Pel^ has 
not produced the slightest sympathy in the volcanic centres 
in Dominica. History knows of no great eruption in our 
island, and danger from that source appears to be vi 
remote. 

A very charming ride may be taken in the direction of 
Layou, along the leeward coast, and another in the opposite 
direction to the quaint little village of Souffriere. A day 
can be spent in a delightful manner by taking the coasting 
steamer "Yare" for a trip to Portsmouth and back. The 
views all along the coast are very beautiful, and the ship 
is so comfortably fitted that a journey in her is like . 
yachting cruise. The " Yare " goes right round the island 
once every week, and to the good sailor this is a very 
pleasant exciirsion. To those whose sea legs are not of the 
best the trip to windward can hardly be recommended, as 
the blue water and broad roll of the Atlantic have often 
inspired intense longings for shore- 

A ride round the island is a charming trip during 
cool season, and can easily be done in four or five days. 
As accommodation is restricted to small rooms that are 
attached to the district police stations, the trip can hardly 
be recommended to ladies, but with letters of introduction 
to planters along the route nothing is more pleasant than 
the leasurely circuit of the island. 

The Carib settlement is on the windward coast, about 
eight hours' ride from Roseau. There still remain about, 
150 natives of pure breed and about 250 of mixed blood. 
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This last surviving remnant of the aborigines, who inhabited 
these islands at the time of their discovery by Columbus, is 
exceedingly interesting, and a visit to their Reserve is 
strongly recommended. The journey can be broken by 
sleeping at the Rosalie police station. 

Ten days are far too few to spend in Dominica, and the 
visitor, who can spare the time to do so, will do well to 
stay over until the next steamer passes down on its home- 
ward way. To the lover of beautiful scenery there are 
inexhaustible attractions ; to the amateur of dolce far nienle 
no place on earth where you can idle so pleasantly ; while to 
those interested in economic subjects, and in our West 
Indian colonies generally, no better type can be found of 
a tropical island with a happy peasantry, a hopeful planto- 
cracy, and a promising future. 
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DOMINICA: A FERTILE ISLAND. 



BY 



F. Sterns- Fadelle, 

Bachelier-es-Sciences of the University of Paris. 



Dominica's fire-cleft summits 
Rise from bluest of blue oceans; 
Dominica's palms and plantains 
Feel the trade-wind's mighty motions. 



LUCT LARCOM. 




^N the closing years of the fifteenth century the 
countries of the Iberian Peninsula were the 
pioneers of maritime exploration. ^The dreaded 
Cape Nun had been passed, and had no more terrors for 
the timid coasters of Spain and Portugal; Diaz had 
doubled the Cape of Storms ; Da Gama had penetrated 
to India beyond the Ganges; the mariner's compass had 
been invented, and the rotundity of the earth demonstrated. 
In electing to dissociate himself from the scheme 
submitted to him, for organising an expedition under 
Christopher Columbus, to cross the great Western Main, 
the first Tudor monarch of England lost for ever the 
opportunity of associating his country and his own 
illustrious name with the most enterprising and audacious 
adventure of modern times, and the glory of which will 
ever be identified with the memories of his Spanish 
contemporary, Ferdinand, surnamed " The Catholic," and 
his consort, Isabella of Castile, under whose encouraging 
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^^Buspices the great Italian navigator added a New World 
^^K> their dominions in the Old, and a fourth Continent to 
^^Bcographical knowledge. 

^^V Equipped and commissioned by the sovereigns of Spain 
to circumnavigate to the Orient, Columbus had accomplished 
his memorable feat of traversing the great unknown 

Atlantic, the mysterious mare tenebro^um of the Ancients, 

^^uod had verified his forecast that there was land in the 
^^KVest. He had discovered the Lucayas (Bahamas), Hayti 
^^■(Hispaniola), and Cuba, and had returned triumphant to 
Spain. Dreams of ambition and avarice fired the 
imaginations of the people of Western Europe, and 
Columbus, once more under the orders of Spain, sailed 
from Cadiz just after the autumnal equinox (25th Sept., 
I4g3), shaping his course furttier south from the Canaries, 
md direct for the Caribbees or Cannibal Isles (Islas de 
SW Camiibales) of which he had heard accounts on his first 
Ipyage from the natives of Hispaniola. 

At dawn on Sunday, 3rd November, His Most Catholic 
lajesty's ship Maria Galanta, bearing the Admiral's flag, 
aid accompanied by her sixteen consorts, was running 
icfore the north-east trade wind, in the neighbourhood of 
pis" north latitude and 61° west longitude. And as the 
bluff-bowed caravels rose and fell on the swell of the 
Atlantic, cleaving the sparkling waters that danced against 
their prows, a ringing cry came from the keenest-sighted 
of the look-out men; it was the Spanish for "Land ho on 
the starboard bow," and it sent a thrill of joy to tlie hearts 
of all who heard it. The fleet was making its first landfall, 
which proved to be a small, low, sandstone table land, the 
most outlying of a group, and four miles due east of the 
Grande Terre of the dual island of Guadeloupe. This 
welcome goal after a voyage of thirty-nine days was 
3Ppropriately named by Columbus La D^seada or 
P^sirada (the longed-for land). 
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Simultaneously with the sight of this low-lying 
territory, distant, looming, cloud-crowned summits were 
descried. As the day wore on and they pursued their 
adventurous way, Columbus and his company gazed ahead 
at the majestic beauty of the land before them, rising from 
waters blue as lazulite. Broad on their starboard bow 
the dim, spectre-like silhouette of a lofty mountain, pearly- 
grey in the morning light, and barely distinguishable from 
the diaphanous azure of the tropical sky, marked the 
situation of the land subsequently named Guadalupe, after 
a holy shrine in Estremadura. 

Slightly changing his course, the Admiral headed- 
further south, getting the wind on the port quarter, leaving 
Guadalupe fading away in his wake, and making straight 
for the lofty highlands in the south-west. Passing another 
flat island under his lee, he named it after his flag-ship, 
Mtirin Galanln. 

Then, in the manner of the old discoverers, the fleet lay 
to; the sacred images and emblems of The Faith were 
brought out ; the priests of the expedition celebrated the 
Mass; and a -solemn Je Deum, followed by a salvo of 
artillery, returned thanks to Heaven for the safe passage 
across the ocean. 

Resuming their course, they made but slow progress, for ^ 
the lumbering caravel of the Middle Ages was a dull sailer. 
But while yet the day was young, and as the rising sim 
cast his radiance on the Eastern side of the land they were 
nearing, the explorers viewed its bold and rugged surface, 
its peaks and eminences, its beetling cliffs, deep glens and 
sloping uplands, their aspects changing with the varying 
gradations of light and shade, as the great luminary rose 
in the heavens. On this conspicuous and beautiful island, 
the first at which Columbus touched, and the southernmost 
stage of his second voyage, he conferred the honour of 
the day, naming it The Lord's, La Dominica. 
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Chroniclers have recorded the successive discoveries of 
^e Sister Islands, as the fleet, borne on the far-reaching 
butilow of the mighty Orinoco, sailed northwards from La 
Pominica. There was Guadulupe, where the explorers first 
the Cannibal Caribs; Montserrat, named after a 
Sanctuary in Catalonia; Santa Maria de I'Antigoa, after a 
^iiurch in Seville; and beautiful St. Christopher, the Carib 
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W-iamuiga (fertile island), named, as some affirm, from the 
fanciful conceit that Mount Misery appears to bear on its 
summit a lesser mountain, like another Pel ion on Ossa, 
symbolical of St. Christopher, as he has been sculptured in 
poarmoreal effigy, carrying upon his saintly shoulder the 
nfant Jesus. Others maintain that St. Kitt.s was merely 
he Admiral's favourite among the islands, and was named 
after his patron saint because it found favour in his eyes. 
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The Saints and other islets were progressively sighted 
and named, as far as the Virgin Group, so called in honour 
of St. Ursula and her Ten Thousand Virgins. Then sailing 
south from Cuba, Columbus discovered the great Xanmyca 
(land of wood and water, Jamaica), and named it St. Jago, 
Such were the fruits of the second voyage. 

Deep sea soundings, as a subsidiary branch of geogra- 
phical research, have familiarised hydrographers with sub- 
marine landscapes whose conformation differs little from 
that of the dry land. These explorations over the hidden 
portions of the Earth's surface have been most extensively 
pursued in the North Atlantic, and the names of Agassiz, 
Maury, Bartlett and Denham are prominent in connection 
with the patient labours which have disclosed to us the 
wonders of the deep. The entire area of the ocean bed 
between the Old and the New World has been laboriously 
gauged and accurately mapped out, from the British Isles 
to the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, and from the 
.eastern seaboard of the American Continent to the west coast 
of Africa. Wtihin the limits of this vast held of survey lie 
the great Mexican Gulf and the Caribbean Sea, with its 
archipelago of the Greater and Lesser Antilles. 

The best sustained hypotheses of the geological forma- 
tion of the earth have established the theory that in the 
primary periods of development the surface of the earth 
riiid, agitated by titanic upheavals and subsidences, caused 
by dynamic forces in the interior of the planet, become from 
time to time variously modified. These great telluric dis- 
turbances are supposed by the consensus of opinion of such 
eminent authorities as Descartes, Humboldt, Cuvier, and Dr. 
Buckland, to have produced perturbations in the sea-levels 
resulting in the uprising of the land above the ocean, or 
its disappearance beneath the waters. Cataclysms on a 
stupendous scale were alternately shattering and building 
up, and moulding the terrestrial superficies into the ultimate 
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forms which, with their garniture of vegetation, awaited the 
creation of the higher forms of organized beings. 

The beds of the German Ocean and the British Channel, 
many a fathom below sea-level, were once dry land, and the 
British Islands are but the insulated remains of a part of 
Western Europe, where once there was no " Silver Streak." 
The waters of the Zuyder Zee have, since their great 
irruption over the dunes of Holland in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, covered large tracts of that country. Madeira, the 
Isles of Cape Verde, and the Peak of Teneriffe, are but 
the topmost regions of vast mountain systems whose bases 
lie miles beneath the surface of the Atlantic. 

In the light of these well-authenticated instances of 
immense submergences it is hardly rash to hazard the 
supposition that the fabled Atlantis is not a myth. Indeed, 
an ingenious and learned American writer has made out a 
very strong case in favour of the hypothesis of a former 
extensive territory, which once, far back in the night of Time, 
connected the eastern and western hemispheres. And he 
draws some very curious and suggestive parallels between 
the antiquities of the Egyptian Pharaohs and of the Incas 
of Peru. The above digression will prepare at least some of 
my readers ■ for the interesting statement to which it leads 
up, and which indicates a parallelism between Dominica 
and the cases just cited. 

Soundings about the Gulf of Mexico have afforded ample 
grounds for the conclusion that the north-eastern part of 
the South American continent was once prolonged in a 
northerly direction across the Gulf, forming a great projec- 
tion, from about the delta of the Orinoco to the latitude of 
the Virgin Islands, and including the Antillean Chain,, 
slightly curved, like the arc of a great circle, and extending 
850 miles, from Trinidad to the above-named group. This 
prehistoric peninsula, of which Dominica was the middle, 
is supposed to be now sunk some 170 fathoms below sea- 
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level, and the plummet, plied with unerring precision and 
untiring zeal, has further traced, at a depth of about eighty 
fathoms, the contour of an elongated scalene triangle, sup- 
posed to be the former littoral of a vast submerged island, 
whose base stretched from Sombrero to Santa Cruz, whose 
long sides trended southwards, and whose apex was 
Dominica. 

The islands which we call The Dogs, Anguilla, St. 
Martin's, St. Bart's, Saba, St. Eustatius, Barbuda, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Antigua, Rodonda, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, La 
Desirade, Marie Galante, The Saints, and Dominica are, 
therefore, nothing more nor less than the unsubmerged high- 
lands and summits of the area revealed by the investigations 
of science, and whose shores were, at an immemorial epoch, 
washed by the waves which have since closed over them. 

The Leeward Islands are now only the insulated land- 
marks, and were estwhile the highest ridges, of a mountain 
system, the Alps of this Great Lost Land, -of which the 
most elevated were, in an ascending scale, Mount Misery, in 
St. Kitts, La Monagne Pele, in Martinique, the great Sou- 
ffriere of Guadeloupe, and Mont Diablotin, in Dominica, 
the culminating point of the whole region. And to that 
towering peak is probably due the distinction of having 
first appeared to the watchful eyes in the fleet of Columbus, 
after its thirty-nine days' voyage. 

The volcanic foci of the entire Antillean Chain which 
have escaped the inroads of the ocean in these supposed 
great submergences are evidently the soiiffrieres from Grenada 
to the Virgin Islands. The fresh water lakes of Grenada 
and Dominica denote the sites of extinct craters, while the 
land-locked havens oT St. George's and Castries may well 
be similar sites, once above sea-level, which subsided with 
the earth-crust in some huge paroxysmal convulsion of 
nature, to become the receptacles of the invading waters now 
locally termed " carenages." 
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The political complications of the age, the large extent 

the lands discovered, their remoteness from Europe, in 

: age of neither steamers nor even clippers, as also the 

tractions of the newly-acquired mainland, operated for 

; long time to retard the colonization of the Antilles by 

ppair. La Dominica was thus left to her original possessors. 

■ warlike and aggressive progenitors of our mild and 

; Carib, and it was not until nearly thirty years later 

lat the mother country was even in touch with the island. 




ALESIA EUTHEMiA, 

The celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, the able Minister of 

Ferdinand V., and of his successor Charles I., King 

I Castile and Aragon {better known as Charles V., Emperor 

■ Germany), had, by his wide-reaching and enlightened 

:y, given an impetus to the exploitation of the isles of 

! west, and had spread the propaganda of the faith far 

I wide among the heathen peoples of the earth. Pursu- 

the designs of that sagacious statesman, the Spanish 
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Cortes, assembled at Toledo in 1520, three years after the 
Cardinars death, appointed a viceroy for the West Indies, 
and in that year La Dominica was formally placed under 
, the official authority of her first European governor, the 
licentiate Antonio Serrano. Nevertheless, the island was 
not practically taken in hand for industrial purposes until 
some two hundred years after its discovery. 

As colonists the Spaniards did not develop La Dominica 
to any great extent. It is to the steadfast and unfaltering 
perseverance, thrift, and energy of the old French settlers 
that the first substantial results of colonization may be justly 
ascribed. From all that I have gathered among the scanty 
references to the island in English and French literature. La 
Dominique and the two adjacent French islands were long 
under the control of a race of hardy, thrifty, and industrious 
colons, chiefly from Nantes, La Rochelle and Bordeaux, who 
were in no small degree seconded, and in some instances 
directed, by a class of missionaries eminently qualified to 
promote the material as well as the moral well-being of the 
colonial communities — men combining in their characters 
the spiritual enthusiasm of a Xavier or a Las Casas 
with the worldly wisdom of secular life. They 
devoted their laborious days to the improvement of every- 
thing around them. They devised plans, executed works, 
and subjected themselves to wearisome undertakings, lead- 
ing lives of exemplary self-denial and productive usefulness. 
Verily it may be said of these men of sterling worth that 
they preached the Gospel of labour and toiled in the shadow 
of the Cross. And there can, indeed, be little doubt that 
the careers in these islands of pastors and workers of the 
type of Pere Labat, the Abbe Raynal, the Abbe Du Tertre, 
and others, went a long way to stamp the impiress of an 
early prosperity on the old French settlements of Martinique, 
Dominique, and Guadeloupe. The order of the " White 
Fathers *' left in Martinique imperishable memorials of their 
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bene&cent influence there ; and the Jesuits left in all the 
islands vestiges not less permanent than the world-wide 
fame of that profound erudition for which they are still so 
justly renowned. 

The British occupation of Dominica commenced in the 

old coffee days (i756). That wonderful plant, whose 

delicate and exhilarating essence has become a necessity of 

lodern life, appears to have been completely unknown to 

.the ancients, who, with all their high civilization, knew nu 

:imulaot but the juice of the grape, and were ignorant of 

,rcotics. No satire of Horace or Juvenal, no comedy of 

'iautus or Aristophanes, no ode of Anacreon or epigram 

f Martial, tells me of anything beyond spiced and aromatic 

ine. The soothing pipe, the mild havana, cigarettes and 

[afternoon tea, cufe noir, the opium den of China and the 

■kashisk of the Arabs, were as undreamed of by the luxuri- 

contemporaries of Catullus as were the marvels of 

;lectricity by Pliny and Archimedes, or artillery and the 

idem battleship by the heroes of Marathon and Salamis. 

lut in the later ages coffee came from Abyssinia and Arabia 

to Constantinople, and from the shores of the Bosphorus it 

spread over Western Europe, to be subsequently propagated 

the colonies of the New World. 

The alluvial soils of Dominica, rich in the constituents 
lost favourable to the growth of the coffee tree, yielded 
ilentiful crops, and for many years after sugar had super- 
,ed coffee, our hillsides and valleys retained the traces of 
le original settlements, many of which may be seen to 
this day, sUent but eloquent relics of a past prosperity. 
Bryan Edwards mentions nearly 300 coffee plantations in the 
island in 1793, and Atwood, in his history of Dominica, 
published in 1791, testi&es to the extended cultivation of 
this staple, which yielded a yearly average of between four 
and five million pounds, principally produced by French 
planters, and sold to British traders for exportation. In 
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the last decades of the eighteenth and the earliest of the 
nineteenth century the coffee trade of Dominica was detri- 
mentally affected by adverse circumstances. Local political 
disturbances, the " Maroon War," the " blight/' and the 
abolition of slavery, operated materially to reduce the pro- 
duction, which in 1833 had declined from the above-men- 
tioned number to a million and a half pounds. The high 
prices of sugar then ruling in the European markets com- 
pleted the transition, and the cane was introduced as the 
chief staple product in Dominica, as well as throughout the 
British West Indies. 

But Dominica may be said never to have thriven as a 
sugar country. In the palmiest days of that period of her 
history 6,000 hogsheads was the largest crop ever shipped, 
and that was in an exceptionally favourable year. Indi- 
vidual cases of transient success in this industry may be 
cited, few and far between, but the comparatively small area 
adapted to cane growing, the lack of efficient machinery and 
appliances, inferior tillage, and the uniformly low market 
value of our coarse muscovado, all contributed to keep 
Dominica well in the background among her fellow com- 
petitors. When declining prices fell seriously (from about 
1858) our planters resorted to the expedient of increasing 
their cultivation to decrease their losses, but their primitive 
methods of tillage and defective apparatus still stood in 
the way ; their losses were augmented, and they were left 
far in the rear in the great struggle for the survival of the 
fittest which still prevails in the sugar-producing colonies. 
All through the sixties and the seventies Dominica was in 
a state of perennial impecuniosity bordering on financial 
collapse. The value of the exports fell lamentably short of 
a healthy standard, and the Government was unable to 
collect sufficient taxes to keep the executive machinery going. 
At one period of the sixties the salaries of the public 
functionaries were not forthcoming for nearly a twelve- 
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^^BcHith. Dominica was passing through a crisis the like of I 

^^^chich has been experienced by many other' West India 
colonies during the evil days in Mincing Lane. The pre- 
valence of absenteeism, with all its attendant evils, intensified 
this unhappy slate of things ; large and productive estates 
were thrown out of cultivation ; the labour market was put 
out of gear ; trade was paralysed ; and local commercla! 
interests suffered proportionately. 

At this period of disastrous fiscal depression. Dominica, 
which later experience has proved to be so well adapted to 
cultures other than that of the sugar cane, was without any 
tangible resource Hkely to aid in retrieving her fallen 
fortimes. No sustained effort had yet been made to raise 
cacao as a reliable staple, and the aggregate production of 
that valuable commodity was a mere drop in the ocean 
compared with what it has .since reached, and what it 
might even then have been, if judicious forethought and a 
just estimate of the resources of our island had been brought 
to bear on our local industries. The old established but 
quite small plantations at Vieille Case, and a few insigni- 
ficant patches scattered about in different districts, produced 
but trifling results in the right direction. The lime trade 
was only in its infancy, for want of a timely appreciation 
of the example set by Dr. Imray, M.D., a resident gentleman 
who, as will be more fully explained, had done much to 
promote in practical ways the industrial welfare of the 
country. The present fruit trade was a thing of the future, 
while stock-breeding and exporting, an industry for which 
Dominica is admirably fitted, had never been (and 1 regret 
to add has never since been) undertaken in a methodical 
manner, and on a scale calculated to create an appreciable 
source of revenue. 

With the sugar industry, the mainstay of the country, 
npotent to keep things afloat, and trade almost at a stand- 
till, with the public treasury as empty as the coffers of the 
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Sublime Porte, and the local officials as unpaid as the Bashi- 
Bazouks of the Sultan ; with the public buildings falling 
to decay, and the public credit fallen to a point below zero, 
Dominica was indeed in a deplorable plight. And if our 
island has not yet reached the zenith of her fortunes, she 
had, at the period under review, certainly reached the nadir. 

That Dominica, thus reduced to such a pitiable financial 
condition, has not only weathered the storm, but is now 
actually on the upward path of material progress, speaks 
volumes for the natural aptitudes of the country, and bears 
testimony to the wisdom of those who have led the way 
towards the new avenues of local enterprise which have 
already transformed Dominica from a sinking into a rising. 
community, and which bid fair to secure for our island her ' 
merited place in the forefront of West Indian industries. 
Nor should we be unmindful of the credit due to our local 
planters, who, with little or no capital, and no Land Bank 
to borrow from, have contrived by their commendable 
industry to achieve the substantial, though tardy, results of 
to-day. A few carefully chosen figures will throw much 
light on the development of the too long neglected items 
which have contributed to bring about the turn of the 
tide. 

In 1880 the quantity of raw lime juice produced was 
192,884 gallons ; in 1890 it was 453,229, and in 1900 it was 
1,348,871 gallons, showing a progressive increase in twenty 
years of 1,055,987 gallons, actually manufactured, and 
exported, partly raw and partly concentrated. This is an 
average yearly increase of 52,799 gallons. 

In cacao the equally steady advance stands thus: — -In 
1874 we shipped 192,036 lbs. ; in 1884 it had risen to 
570,345 lbs. ; in 1894 to 842,018 lbs. ; in 1900 to 989,595 lbs. ; 
and last year to 1,006,786 lbs., showing a total increase in 
twenty-seven years of 814,750 lbs. This is an average yearly 
increase of 30,176 lbs. 
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These two crhief aources of I'evenue have thus been aug- 
fcjnented more than fivefold in twenty and twenty-seven years, 
■«espectively, and Dominica is now at the head of the lime 
Quice export trade. It is indeed gratifying to realise that 
; products have not only been quintupled, but that they 
■lare in a fair way of yielding an increase, while the outlook 
. in our fruit trade is very encouraging. Moreover, it is 
specially satisfactory to contemplate this propitious state 
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*f things, when it is remembered that the periods comprised 
in my above computations include 1883, the year of the 
hurricane and its ruinous effects, aggravated by the sugar 
crisis of the following year, the most depressing juncture 
ince the disastrous sixties. 

It is fitting that I should here advert to the eminent 
■vices for which Dominica is so deeply indebted to the 
mperial Department of Agriculture. This excellent organi- 
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nation has, through its local branch, already accomplished 
in a few years work of paramount importance to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. Under the able and 
intelligent management of Mr. Joseph Jones, a gentleman 
whose heart is in his work, our Botanic Station is a credit 
to the department and to the island. By furnishing well- 
prepared economic plants to all parts of the country, it 
has largely contributed to the extension of the cultivation 
of cacao, limes, fruits, and spices throughout Dominica, 
while it is a self-supporting institution, and an interesting 
depository of large and choice varieties of vegetable speci- 
mens, useful and ornamental. 

My allusion to the Botanic Station would be incomplete 
without a notice of the fine People's Park adjacent to it. 
The good taste displayed in its arrangement, and the 
scrupulous care bestowed on it, render this suburban resort 
a most attractive one, and our diligent curator has in this 
respect also deserved well of all lovers of the picturesque. 
It is not vast, like the Prater of Vienna, nor gorgeously 
ornate, like Battersea Park, but ours is indisputably the 
most charming recreation ground in the West Indies, not 
excepting the beautifully- tended Gardens of Georgetown, 
Demerara. 

The Agricultural Training School and the Experimental 
Plots, with their well-appointed adjuncts, also maintained 
from the funds of the department, are giving admirable 
results in promoting better methods of tillage and improved 
operations of husbandry. In the direction of this division 
of the establishment Mr. Jones is efficiently seconded by his 
coadjutors, Messrs. Tannock and Branch, both of whom are 
worthy of honourable mention for their assiduity in the 
good work of the department. One notable item of production 
is tobacco, very fair samples of which have been grown, 
cured, and successfully exhibited at the last Agricultural 
Show. And it will be well for Dominica if this small 
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beginning should lead to greater efforts in suitable parts 
of the island, and to the creation of a steady local supply 
of that lucrative article. The Morne Bruce establishment 
has also earned a well-merited reputation in Roseau for the 
high quality of its table luxuries, such as choice cabbages 
(quite equal to importations from New York, and much 
cheaper), tomatoes, lettuces, spinach, and so forth. The 
improvement of our local breeds of live stock and poultry, 
by the introduction of superior animals, has moreox 
tfibuted in no small measure to extend the acknowledged 
fulness ul this \aluab!e instittilion 
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The local Agricultural Shows have also indicated marked 

industrial progress, and augur well for the ultimate success 

of the praiseworthy labours prosecuted under the control 

i that distinguished botanist. Sir D. Morris, K.C.M.G. 

But albeit the prospect is decidedly brighter, it would be 

le to pretend that there is not still a long uphill task before 

For there is no ignoring the fact that Dominica, with 

290 square miles, the largest, and potentially the most 

luctive, of the smaller British islands, is far outstripped 

little Grenada, less than half her size (133 square miles). 
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and a "cut up" country, too. The largest output of Dominica 
cacao was, as I have shown, last year's crop of one million 
six thousand pounds, while Grenada has been shipping for 
several years average crops of nearly nine million pounds. 

In spices Grenada has also signally outdone us, as 
manifestly appears by the following comparative statements. 
The aggregate value of spices (including ginger) shipped 
from Dominica for the seven years 1895-1901, does not 
exceed the modest sum of £268, whereas, as far bacU as 
1880, Grenada shipped the same items for that one year to the 
value of over ;f 3,400. And by iSq8 our brave little rival 
had raised the value of her exported spices to the handsome 
figure of £21,761 (an amount since largely exceeded), while, 
miserabile d'tctu! that very year Dominica shipped spices to 
the paltry amount of £47 los. And to render my contrasts 
all the more striking, I will add that the value of spices alone, 
so shipped from Grenada in 1S98, amounts to over one third 
of the entire products of Dominica exported in that year, 
£61,191, a sum bearing very unfavourable comparison with 
Grenada's total for 1898, £257,274, The same item for 1900 
stands thus: Grenada spices shipped £30,153, Dominica £33. 
To put it shortly, here is a country of less than half the 
size of Dominica, and no better off naturally, producing a 
vast deal more than our gifted island, especially adapted 
to the cultivation of cacao and spices, and of whose soils 
experts and authorities have sung the praises. 

A large proportion of the agriculturalists of Grenada 
consists of negro freeholders on a small scale, and to them 
as a class great credit is due for having materially helped 
to elevate the industrial status of the country to a point 
which has earned for it the title of " The Spice Island of 
the West" The causes of our lagging behind in tiie lEice 
of progress are not far to seek. Absenteeism, which injuri- 
ously affected the larger estates, and the protracted pecuniary 
embarrassments which impeded the efforts of most of * 
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sident planters to shake themselves free from the incubus 
hich was impoverishing tnem, kept for many years in cane 
cultivation a country ill-adapted to cane, while the varied 
sources of lucrative production with which our island is 
provided were too long disregarded. But it is a proverbially 
long lane that has no turning, and happily the worst is 
now behind us. 

kThe respected name of John Tmray will ever be identified 
ith the resuscitation of Dominica from the depth of distress 
..1 which a combination of untoward circumstances had left 
her. That gentleman, in his day the leading physician of 
Dominica, was the inaugurator of more than one new 
industry. In tobacco, cotton, and coconut fibre he had in- 
vested large sums. But it is the lime cultivation, now 
established Ss a rapidly increasing staple, which especially 
concerns us. To Dr. Imray is unquestionably due the merit 
of introducing this important source of revenue, on a well 
^^aid out plantation at Batalie, on the Leeward coast, which 
^^■roved a most successful and profitable venture. The value 
^^Bf the object lesson thus set before our planters by this 
enterprising gentleman can hardSy be exaggerated, nor can 
we be indifferent to the unselfishness which prompted this 
true friend of Dominica to urge others to go and do like- 
wise. The high professional attainments of this worthy 
colonist, exemplified in his several literary productions, 
were as notable as his practical and disinterested efforts to 
benefit others. By his well-known contributions to science, 
chiefly comprised in his writings on yellow fever and yaws, 
he justly earned in the schools of Europe the reputation of 
a recognised authority on those tropical diseases, while over 
half a century ago his versatile pen enriched the Edinburgh 
Mtdical and Surgical journal with a scholarly and exhaus- 
tive paper, descriptive of this island, which has been 
deservedly reproduced in almost every publication con- 
ning Dominica. 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 1904, AT ST. PIERRE. 

F. Sterns-Fadelxe, E.-es-Sc. 



Diel ires, dies ilia, 
Solvet saectum in favilla. 



I \'ER since the great catastrophe of 8th May, 1902, 
excursionists from all parts of the world have 1 
from time to time visited the site of St. Pieite.l 
and its environs, and not without more or less risk fnmtl 
intermittent eruptions of the great volcano which towers over 1 
the northern region of Martinique, and which has by degrees 
devastated the entire country around, including the most 
fertile cacao plantations, fine sugar estates, the charming, 
hillside health resort of Morne Rouge, so well known to 
tourists, and numerous villages and homesteads comprised 
within an area of some forty square miles. 

A visit to the remains of St. Pierre was made by a party 
from Dominica, in which I joined, on New Year's Day of 
this year. The coasting steamboat Yare left Roseau at one 
o'clock a.m., and passed just before dawn the solitary 
vicinity of the dead city, which looked weird and ghostlike 
in the uncertain light of the morning. One more hour's 
run carried the travellers over the line of coast between St. 
Pierre and Fort de France, where permission to visit the 
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ruins was to be obtained from the authorities, and the Yare, 
turning her head northward and retracing her way along the 
western coast of Martinique, past the seaside towns of 
Case Navire, Case Pilote, and numerous intermediate villages 
and settlements of huts with galvanised iron roofs, erected 
by the Government for the accommodation of houseless and 
indigent victims of the eruptions, soon ran back to St. Pierre, 
arriving on the old quarantine ground jtist after noon. 




MONT PELI: AND ST. PIERRE. 



Carbet (still inhabited') just over the stern, the gleaming 
pedestal of the great white Madonna, Notre Dame de la 
Garde, still conspicuous on the hilly spur of Morne d'Orange, 
the city stretching out ahead, with the outlying suburb of 
Fonds Core, the sites of the choked-up Riviere des Peres, 
Riviere Seche, Riviere Blanche, Fond Canonville, Anse 
Latouche, and the Guerin Factory, all trending along the 
great hollow of the coast-line to the north, and above all. 
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well in the background, his lower flanks dearly defined in 
the morning light, and his serrated crests dimly discernible 
and the vapour wreaths which enveloped them, lay the huge 
mountain mass of Monl Pele in full view. On the western 
horizon well out at sea, running south, we descried the Quebec 
and Gulf Ports liner Kotona, from Dominica on her way to 
Fort de France. Within her dark and distant hull was a 
passenger from New York, the occupant of a steerage berth, 
whose personality was of peculiar interest to me, and whose 
presence at such a moment off St. Pierre was quite a 
coincidence. He was Joseph Ciparis, known as " Sonson," 
formerly of Lc Pr&heur, Martinique, the sole survivor of 
the destruction of St. Pierre, whom I had the good luck to 
interview nearly a year previously, and the exact and full 
account of whose experiences on the memorable occasion 
has never been published. I will curtail my observations 
on my third visit to the ruins of St. Pierre, in order to 
supplement them with a narrative of the sufferings and rescue 
of the prisoner Sonson, taken alive out of a cell of tlie St. 
Pierre prison three days after the death and destruction of 
everything around him. 

A stroll across the town and up the highway along the 
face of the hills secured a splendid view of the entire 
ruins, and enabled me to form a correct estimate of the 
actual condition of the ruins since my previous visits. 
Despite the incessant and copious showers of ash which had 
rained on the whole locality in the interval, there was not 
much change in the general appearance of the desolate 
waste which gradually widened as we ascended in the rear 
of the city The colossal statue of the Virgin guarding the 
port from the acclivity at the extreme southern limit of 
St. Pierre had been removed long since, but the heavy 
rampart guns, hurled many feet from the neighbouring 
battery by the irresistible blast which overthrew the stoutest 
structures in the city, still lay on the grassy slope, The 
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great wooden crucifix wliicli had overlooked the centre of the 
town from the Boulevard skirting the base of Morne Abel, 
lay prone on the roadway ; the iron figure of the Saviour had 
been removed, all but a fragment of the right forearm, and 
the hand, transfixed by the nail of the crucifixion. The 
remains of this devotional monument are in striking contrast 




BANAi\A:5 GROWING ON THE SITE OF ST. PIERRE. 



1 every other object cast down by the great explosion, 

I are the sole visible exception to the innumerable and 

Eiform proofs all over St. Pierre of the direction of the 

^pact of the terrific force which levelled all before it; for 

llile every wall, plant, and other moveable thing lies away 
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from the volcano, the massive crucifix has fallen from its 
pedestal directly towards it, and exactly opposite the 
position of every other object which yielded to the stupen- 
dous volcanic onslaught of the 8th May, igo2. That it was 
dislodged by that agency is beyond doubt, as the fact has 
been recorded by the very first visitors who ventured into the 
ruins after the 8th May, 1902. The singular circumstance 
cannot, therefore, be accounted for on the assumption that 
the ponderous hgurc was not then overthrown, but that its 
hold in the stone basement was loosened, leaving it to be 
finally shaken do\iTi by some subsequent influence. It 
certainly remains, to my mind, a most remarkable object as 
compared with the general ravages of the eruption. The 
walls of the Cathedral towers were much reduced, while the 
remains, as yet somewhat distinguishable on my first visit 
in July, 1902, of several public buildings, are now well-nigh 
obliterated. The basement and steps of the Governor's local 
residence with the charred flooring above, the entrance to the 
theatre, the iron gate of the gaol, the facade of the Lunatic 
Asylum, the circular bases of the lighthouse and fountain 
of the Place Berlin, and one or two other barely visible 
landmarks are all that remain to enable even one familiar 
with the lost city to locate things on the spot. Everything 
is fast crumbling away, and the constant accumulation of 
volcanic debris is so levelling up the area of the city that 
locomotion is becoming much easier than just after the first 
overwhelming confusion of the disastrous event. In the 
once magnificent Jardin des Planies, where the most superb 
specimens of tropical horticulture had flourished, and arbo- 
rescent ferns over forty feet high were in abundance, nothing 
but a tangled mass of jungle is now to be seen. Indeed, as 
a set off to the barren waste which still claims nearly all 
the region, Nature is replacing the terrible picture of destruc- 
tion and effacement by vigorous evidences of her recuperative 
powers. As far as the e>'e could see, the lower slopes 
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fcrecipitous mountain were gradually exchanging 

pre grey of the wide waste of ash for the 

Ereen of the renascent woodlands, while well 

; confines of the city itself spots of verdure were 

he monotonous sameness of the stony wilderness. 

topical vegetation, rich and varied in colour, were 

: spaces yet uncovered by ruins. Here a dense 

wild lianes ; there the indented leaves of the 

fcj/i; here the velvety sheen of the banana; there 

Blike beauty of the sago and the fan palm, with 

pmmering in the sunlight. Where balconies, 

pis and well tended enclosures had charmed the 

rich bloom of the convolvulus, the hibiscus, the 

the Mexican wreath, sweet William, and quis- 

a. that great prolific matrix, our Mother Earth, 

iiultiform signs of awakening energy. The 

productions of an untilled waste now occupy 

well-kept plots and shrubberies which con- 

jely towards that attractive aspect which made 

jraJly -decorated balconies rivals of the beauti- 

nrriening of Georgetown, Demerara. 

summit of the road leading up to the 

. James, and to the great silk cotton tree, 

above the city, we had a panoramic view 

; to the west and north. From the site 

-out market at the extreme south end of 

e, where some walls still stand up to the 

!1 ;dong the Rue Victor Hugo, over the Batterie 

n i]ie slope to the river with its only remaining 

■ iirses of streets can no longer be traced. To 

district Au Fort is one level plain of grey. 

^ of the roadstead, save for our little steamer, 

ifully with the vacuity on the land below us. 

evated spot, in the days gone by, the spectacle 

■f life and movement. The shipping lined 
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the frontage of the town, and the distance being small, one 
could see the people and vehicles traversing the streets in 
all directions. 

There is said to be a mystic influence, an undefined charm, 
which falls on all who have once sojourned in Martinique. 
and impels them to return thither. This alleged witchery. 
to which writers have alluded for centuries, has earned for 
the island the title of Le Pirys des Revenanls (land of re- 
visitors), not of the returning dead, as the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the French term implies, but of the living re-visitors, 
and in our case on this occasion, returning to visit the dead, 
for the entire held of vision comprising the site of the 
extinct city before us is but one vast repository of the 
departed, young and old, rich and poor, of all ranks and 
conditions, who lie beneath the layers of volcanic ejecta 
from end to end of St. Pierre, " unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown." A few tombs and memorial tablets in the 
cemetery behind the cathedral are the only remaining tokens 
of burial, the cemetery of the Fort having been entirely 
buried in volcanic dust. 

During the whole afternoon the weather continued dark 
and murky, and the upper crests of Mont Peli5 were never 
uncovered. La Montagne Pele (the bald mountain) is some- 
what of a misnomer, as the summit, although destitute of 
the exuberant tropical vegetation which clothes the rest of 
the mountain, is not actually bare. The uppermost ridge 
was indeed by no means devoid of plant life, and a species 
of lichen, with hbrous fronds of a light green tint, as well 
as the mossy growth called in the vernacular cnbane Jisus 
(bed of Jesus) flourished on Morne Lacrotx, the topmost 
peak, until the eruptions. From the summit (4,400 feet 
above the sea level) on very clear days the view is said to 
have extended north to Antigua, and south to St. Vincent, 
and some of the northernmost of the Grenadines. On this 
occasion, though traces of sulphurous mud streams could 
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in the gorges, there was no indication of an eruption 
up to the time of our departure. 

The approaches to the Gaol were found difficult of access, 

' on account of fallen walls and a high growth of Para grass, 

but we managed to get into the inner ward directly under 

the Boulevard, where the solitary cell of the sole survivor 

_still stands. Contrary to the oft-repeated statement of 

liters on the subject, the cachot is not under ground, but 

lilt on the pavement of the enclosed yard at the eastern 
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THE DUNGEON. 

:tremity of. the establishment The walls of this little 
dungeon are enormously thick, and being surrounded by 
high outer walls, it sustained no damage. As the only 
habitation intact in St. Pierre, this curious little structure is 
a fitting pendant to the only human being who lived through 
the awful ordeal which deprived over 30,000 persons of life. 
The door standing ajar is all that remains to be seen of a 
loor at least six feet high, and is the outer one of two 
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fitted in the same aperture, and forming a double door. 
The interior of the cell is filled with volcanic ash to the 
level outside. The enormous accumulation, some five feet 
deep, did not of course exist up to the time of the relief 
of the inmate of the cell, but must have been deposited by 
the great eruption of May 20th, and subsequent ones, which 
were noted for their abundant showers of ash. 

Pursuing the subject of the extraordinary escape of the 
prisoner, it is not too much to say that his singular pre- 
servation in a calamity unparalleled in history invests his 
personality with unique interest. He has been sought and 
interviewed repeatedly, but it is nevertheless the fact that 
singularly little beyond the bare outlines of his experiences 
of the 8th May has been published. I therefore availed 
myself of the opportunity of this individual passing 
Dominica on Sunday, the 15th February, 1903, to board the 
Quebec liner Fonlabelle, on her way to New York, with the 
last survivor a passenger for that city. 

I found Joseph Ciparis, alius SonsoD, on the steerage 
deck. He is a reddish negro, of twenty-seven years, by his 
own account. He is of middle height and powerful build, 
with a bullet head and a scowling expression of counte- 
nance, with an ugly scar at the top of his forehead, not 
the result of his burns, but of an encounter with an enemy. 
His body, hands, knees, and feet are deeply scarred by the 
burning of the incandescent ashes which filtered through 
the openings of his cell, and his feet were swollen and 
deformed, while the left was still under treatment for an 
open sore. He walked about fairly well, with a slight stoop, 
and seemed in good spirits. He was communicative, and 
even loquacious, answering questions readily. He was in no 
way disconcerted, and the thread of his story discloses par- 
ticulars of his antecedents, and mode of life, his character 
and his crime, as well as of the usage of French colonial 
prisons, which have never been published. 
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Joseph was born at the village of Le Precheur, and is 
he son of a fisherman, who is dead : the mother still lived 
Rit Fort de France. Joseph is a carpenter by trade, but 
Bailing to obtain employment as such, he took to agricultu- 
fal labour, and worked on plantations. He owns that he 
ras a very quarrelsome fellow (Japngeur'), and was often 
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fighting with his comrades. In a scuffle with another field 
hand, he cut his antagonist across the biceps of the arm 
with his cutlass, for which offence he was haled before the 
city judge and condemned to one month's imprisonment in 
St. Pierre Gaol, in April, igo2. By the rules of that insti- 
Sition prisoners undergoing short terms were usually sent 
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out to work about the city daily, returning every evening 
to be locked up, a proportion of their earnings being 
deducted, and the balance paid them on their final dis- 
charge. Joseph had been thus employed as a woodcutter in 
the Botanic Garden, and four sous (2d.) per diem were 
credited to his account. This system of parole, so strange 
to our notions, is not without its drawbacks, and Joseph had 
been already confined in the same cachot for not having 
reported himself for two nights, spent in revelry on a spree 
at his native village. His fellow prisoners had been chaffing 
him about this mishap, and he w^is very crusty on the after- 
noon of the 7th May, igo2 (the eve of the fate of St. 
Pierre), when words brought on blows, and Joseph, always 
pugnacious, administered such a ribroasting to one of his 
tormentors that the warders seized and summarily incarce- 
rated him for forty-eight hours in the cachot, whence he 
was to emerge only when warders and tormentors were no 
more. He had some supper (pease and coarse cassada meal) 
and he slept well, and saw daylight on the fatal morning. 
He heard at intervals faint rumblings as from afar, and was 
lying down dozing, when a sudden and deafening roar, as 
if the whole cell was blown up, startled him into wakeful- 
ness. As he lay trembling, a blinding flash almost took 
his breath away, and as the roar subsided he heard voices 
of prisoners shrieking and imploring the officers to open the 
doors. Then darkness followed, sudden and profound, and 
scalding stuff came raining in upon him through the 
gratings, and the air became fearfully hot. He crouched in 
the inner corner, and as his hands touched the pavement 
they were scorched. He knelt to pray, calling upon the 
Holy Virgin, and his knees were burned through his clothing. 
Then he got upon his wooden bed frame, covered his nostrils 
and mouth with a rag torn from his shirt sleeve, and br'eathed 
somewhat more freely. But still the heat in his throat 
and stomach made him gasp all the time. The cries of the 
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^H;Other prisoners were the last sounds he heard, and he stood 
^" under the grating, trembling in the darkness, the great heat 
causing him to believe the gaol was on fire. The darkness 
wore off, but the heat continued. As he drank water from 
his can, he found it cold, but there was a rasping sensation 
in his throat. His chest felt as if a great weight lay on it^ 
and his hair was nearly all burned off. while his hands, face, 
and feet were quite raw. He had not eaten all his supper, 
and as hunger came on he partook of a little meal, but the 
throat suffered much. The burns made him forget the hun- 
ger. All day long on Thursday he was wondering why, if 
the gaol was burned down, people from elsewhere did not 
come to relieve him. There was nothing to give him the 
slightest inkling of the awful event of the day. If he had 
come to know of it, there, in his soltiude, he would have 
died of slieer fright. Light came each morning, succeeded 
by darkness each night, for three long days and four long 
weary nights, and he became stnpe&ed, and lay listless and 
indifferent, but did not lose reckoning of time, because he 
remembered that it was on Wednesday he had been locked 
up. When he first perceived light on Sunday he had drunk 
all the water, yet there was still a morsel of meal remaining, 
and he lay so weak that he could hardly raise his head. 
the ash had ceased falling since the first day, but he was 
|ill sore all over. It seemed iate in the day when he heard 
1 indistinct sound as of stones rolling near the cell : then 
a dull sound as of a voice groaning. Instinctively he cried 
out, " Oh, my mother ! my mother ! " Then he heard a dis- 
tinct human voice, and he shouted, "Take me out! Take 
me out!" several times. "Where are you?" came to his 
ears, but his strength failed, and he fell down on his bed. 
. while after the grating was darkened, and he saw the 
!ad of a man looking down upon him. It disappeared 
lovmwards, and a voice cried out : " Kneel and thank 
^od for your deliverance." He could only raise himself 
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on his elbow, and could no longer articulate, much less 
shout. Voices cheered him from outside, and promised 
speedy relief. It was like a dream. It was a very long 
time before he was let out ; he fell asleep, and was awakened 
by the blows of a sledge hammer, breaking the fastenings 
of the door, which one of the party had been despatched 
to fetch from Morne Rouge, about five miles off. The Abb6 
Marie, of that village, was the first to enter the cell. Joseph 
was lifted out and borne to Morne Rouge, the bearers rest- 
ing many times on their way. As he was carried through 
the gaol he became terrified at the aspect of the place, one 
chaotic mass of ruins, blocks of masonry and charred 
timber, with dead bodies lying around. The progress 
through the ruined city was a fearful revelation to the , 
sufferer. All the way out of the town and up the road to 
Trois Fonts, the sight of smoking ruins and dead bodies 
was like a horrible vision. He was too weak to speak, but 
realised that "something^eri^le had happened; yet he did 
not learn the extent af the disaster until long afterwards, 
while convalescent at Morne Rouge. Under the kind care 
of the good Abb^ Jiarie, Cure of the place, he was nursed 
for many weeks by two olf^[tvomen, and gradually recovered. 
The first nourishment he was ^le to swallow was broth 
mixed with Madeira win" gijen him by the Abbe. He was 
subsequently taken to the Fort de France hospital, where 
he was much benefited by the trratment, and after his dis- 
charge he lived by charity*!^ hands being unfit for any 
hard work. It is untrue, as reported and published in ig02, 
that he was ever re-imprisoned, or otherwise dealt with by 
judicial process. The alleged incident of his asking for a 
cigarette as soon as he had been released from his cell, so 
often repeated in the papers as a spice to the story, is 
untrue. He was then too weak to speak or even to realise 
his situation. He left Martinique in his little cotton gar- 
ments, barefooted, and with his modest bundle, just as I 
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saw him, and he was going to meet a " good gentleman," 
who had photographed him and paid his passage, and had 
promised to provide for him ; and he hoped to obtain some 
light work in America. I may add here that the " good 
gentleman " from the States is said to have handed this 
interesting emigrant over to that dealer in wonders, Barnum, 
and it is to be hoped that the poor fellow has returned to 
his native land better off in this world's goods than he was 
when he left it! 
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^ ST. VINCENT.*- 



e a dog a bad name and— 
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jj. THOUGH St. Vincent is not in any degree less 
beautiful than many of the other West Indian 
islands, and although the mail facilities there 
are equally satisfactory and equally as great, and although 
the accommodation for tourists is, if not ample, at any 
rate sufficient, St. Vincftnt is not seriously considered to be 
among the islands \\fiich tourists visit. It is well served by 
mail boats from England, Canada, and the States, but the 
fact remains that it has to some extent been neglected. The 
cause of this is the teri^lile eruption of the Souffriere 
May /th, igo2, which cpised the death of upwards of 1,500 
people, and rendered a largt portion of the western side of 
the island absolutely uninhabjjable. The heart of the 
British nation was touched, and their pockets followed the 
example of their hearts, T^o less than £70,000 odd 
subscribed to the Lord Mayor's Fund, and, in addition to 
this, a large sum of money was sent from sympathisers 
both in France and America. It is not our intention in 
this book to refer to political matters, except upon such 
occasions, but it is impossible to avoid mentioning that 
considerable sum of this money has not yet been distributed, 
and that the ingenuity of the Colonial Office has been taxed 
in order to find some means of expending the surplus. This 
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they have done, and far be it from us to criticise the acts of 
any government. But meanwhile the island remains in a 
state of intense depression. In the smaller West Indian islands 
there are but two or three firms in each island \yhich have 
anything like large interests at stake, and in the case of 
St. Vincent, the principal firms have been hit the hardest ; 
so much so that the Government in their scheme for dis- 
tribution suggested that upon certain terms one particular 
firm should recultivate some of their Carib estates. 




KINGSTOWN HARBOUR. ST. VINCENT, 



It is true that there are no hotels, as tourists generally 
understand the term, but there are several boarding houses 
in Kingstown which offer very fair accommodation at 
reasonable rates. Originally inhabited, like several other 
West Indian islands, by the Caribs, it came into the posses- 
of England in 1627. when the Earl of Carlysle 
annexed it as his personal perquisite under instructions 
from James the First. It was not. however, to remain under 
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his rule for very long, as in 1660 it was declared neutral 
by the Powers, and in 1672 Charles the Second gave i,t to 
Lord Willoughby in return for services rendered not uncon- 
nected with his " lights-o'-love," 

Lord Willoughby, even if he saw the island at all, which 
is doubtful, made no use of his newly -acquired property, 
and the interior of the island to this day has hardly been 
explored, a statement which is borne out by the fact that 
in 1675 a number of dark coloured Caribs, called black, to . 




THE EEUPTION, WALLABO. 

distinguish them from the lighter skinned Caribs known as 
yellow, were discovered among the mountains. In this 
semi-civilized condition the island remained until 1722. 
when it was given for the third time to the Duke of 
Montague, who may be said to be the first serious coloniser. 
And his efforts met with success, for in 1740 we find that 
there were no less than 800 white people, employing 3,000 | 
slaves, and manufacturing exports to the value of ;£'50,ooo. 
Once more St. Vincent changed hands, and was again 
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declared neutral in 1748, but, after much fighting between 
1756 and 1762, Great Britain obtained it by the treaty of 
Paris, only to surrender it to the French seventeen years 
later, soon after which date the West Indies were devastated 
by the most destructive hurricane which has ever occurred 
in those islands. In 1783 the much-troubled St. Vincent 
once more became British. The Caribs, who from the com- 
mencement had not ceased to make themselves objectionable, 
joined the French, and destroyed the property of the 
British settlers to a great extent, until the arrival of a 
British man-o'-war caused them to reconsider their action. 
But it was left for Sir Ralph Abercromby to thoroughly 
subdue the truculent natives, and after much fighting, 5,000 
Caribs were exiled, on the nth March, 1797, to the island 
of Rattan, in the Bay of Honduras, and from this date the 
country enjoyed peace. In 1838 it shared with other islands 
the doubtful benefits of the Emancipation Bill, and also 
inaugurated the system of indentured Coolie labour, and, 
also, taking a third step which I believe is unique in the 
history of the West Indies, by importing a number of 
Portuguese labourers, who turned out to be of great value 
to the farmers. 
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5T. LUCIA; 



A FIRST GLIMPSE OF ST. LUCIA, 



Is wc steamed through the Caribbean Sea in the 
dim light of a tropical night in which the 
moon scarce showed her face, a hazy outline 
appeared. At first the form and shape were indistinguish- 
able, but a feeble flicker of moonlight brought them out, 
tali, gaunt, weird, forbidding, conveying to the mind a 
sense of eeriness and uncanniness. Little by little they took 
shape, and stood out of the sea, two peaks 3,700 feet in 
height, which stand eternally guarding and protecting the 
lovely island of St. Lucia. Sentinels they seem in very 
truth, for there is a harsh strangeness about their rugged 
sides, which irresistibly suggests the invincible, and thft 
beautiful land can sleep in perfect safety with such twin 
guardians as these. 

The rugged outline of the island faintly appears, 
irregular, uneven, mildly mountainous. The crescent 
moon, waning slowly, surrenders her duties to the morning 
stars. The blackness in the east gives way to the first 
faint grayness of the coming dawn. The red gleam of 
the lighthouse struggling against fate, pales with ineffectual 
light as time goes on. The gray of the sky changes to a 
dirty white, for this morning there is no sun, the rain hangs 
imminent in the sky. 

As we round tlie point, the beautiful harbour of Castries 
lies spread out before us, sheltered on three sides by the 
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hills which surround it; hills green, luxuriant, fertile, 
covered with foliage, with rough bushy thick trees and the 
ever present coconut, certain hall-mark of the tropics. 




THE SOLrFRIERE. 



i.iFar away in the background, a peak rears its head, cloud- 
ppped, mingled with mist On the right hand side as we 
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enter the harbour, similar peaks cut the outline of the land 
with jagged edges. 

On one side stand the barracks, massive buildings of 
stone, telling of horrid war, recalling to us past days and 
earfy struggles, bringing back to our memory the names of 
Rodney, Nelson, De Grasse, and other by -gone heroes, 
and we remember Rodney's glorious victory over the French 
fleet on April 12th, 1782, when, fortunately outstripping 
the vessel despatched by the Government to countermand 
his orders, he saved Jamaica, broke the strengtli of the 
allied forces in the West Indies, and raised our flag beyond 
fear of immediate danger. 

All round the bay cluster the houses of the town of 
Castries, while, as it seems, from the very water's edge 
itself, the green lush hills rise up into the sky. Fertile? 
Their very name is fertility, and with their many vaiifid 
greens, their dazzling setting of azure blue and fleeCy 
white, they form a picture at once brilliant, and in some 
way so softened, toned down by the climate, that it contains 
nothing aggressive. 

There is not one single feature or one single detail, 
however minute, which jars on the nerves or tends to spoil 
or break up the perfect harmony of the picture. The whole 
land speaks of peace, of quietness, of rest Surely, you 
say, it could not be here amid such perfect surroundings 
as these; here in this section of Paradise gone astray, that 
there were wars and rumours of wars, that the whole harbour 
is mined and countermined, that a garrison is kept nearly 
as large as in any of the West Indies, except in Jamaica 
and Barbados. But yet, the history of St. Lucia tells of 
a different tale. From 1639, at which time the peaceful 
and harmless Caribs were living out their lives unmolested, 
until the Ijeginning of the nineteenth century, St. Lucia 
has passed through restless and exciting times. From 
1642 to 1667 the English and French wrestled for the island 
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jle continued with varying success 
1723, when a temporary peace was established, 
g advantage of ttie breathing time thus obtained, 
Soffee and cocoa plantations came into existence, and for 
toe hrst time the sword became the pruning hook, and St. 
pLucia tasted of the sweet fruits of prosperity. But not 
I for long. With unceasing determination the French 
renewed their attempts, and m I/7S, i/Si, and 1782 the 
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boar .of big guns echoed among the hills, and the sharper 
JDund of musketry rattled over liie land. It was Rodney 
'ho was enjoying his crowning victory and sweeping the 
peet of Dc Grasse out of existence. Peace a little while, 
teace, and then terrible wars, and still worse a rising of 
(laves, bloodshed and nameless horrors. 

War once more, when Sir Ralph Abercromby arrived 
I the island with 12,000 soldiers in addition to part of 
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the fleet, and this, destined as it was to be almost the 
last of St. Lucia's troubles, was the fiercest fight of all. 
Republican forces were driven from the lowlands into the 
mountains, and every valley and hill was a scene of 
fighting. A better time was soon to come. 1803 saw the 
end of St. Lucia's troubles, excepting the hurricane of 1831 
and the earthquake in 1843. 

But let us close as we began, putting away from us 
the thought of war and all trouble. Let us think of the 
little town of Castries, prosperous and (in spite of its 
detractors) not unhealthy, lying on the shores of the blue 
bay, the blueness of which is picked out by the white sails 
of the tiny fishing boats; sheltered in the embrace of the 
mountains, with its heat tempered by the breeze from 
the sea. 



ST. LUCIA AND CHAELES KINGSLEY. 



CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE PITONS. 



JHARLES KINGSLEY. writing in 1870, says: 
"Among all these beautiful islands, St. Lucia is, 
I tiiink, the most beautiful ; not, indeed, on 
account of the size or form of its central mass, which is 
surpassed by that of several others, but on account of those 
two extraordinary mountains at its south-western end, 






I THE PITONS. 

hich, while all conical hills in the French islands are 
illed Pitons, bear the name of the Pitons par excellence- 
torn most elevated points in the island their twin peaks 
ay be seen jutting up over the other hills, like, according 
\ irreverent English sailors, the tips of a donkey's ears. 
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But, as the steamer runs southward along the shore, those 
two peaks open out, and you find yourself in deep water 
close to the base of two obelisks, rather than mountains, 
which rise sheer out of the sea, one to the height of 2,710, 
the other to that of 2,680 feet, about a mile from each other. 
Between them is the loveliest little bay, and, behind them, 
green wooded slopes rise toward the rearward mountain of 
the Souffriere. The whole glitters clear and clean in blazing 
sunshine ; but behind, black depths of cloud and grey 
sheets of rain shroud all the central island in mystery and 
sadness. Beyond them, without a shore, spreads the open 
sea." 
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The harbour-bay was clear as glass y 
So smoothly it was strewn. 

COLERIDGE. 




[NLIKE many of the West Indian islands, Antigua 
is not an island which possesses numerous 
attractions for tourists. The bar which runs 
across the harbour, and which makes it necessary for even 
small ships to enter three miles from the town, is a 
severe handicap in this respect, and very few of the 
mail boats remain long enough to give passengers many 
opportunities for exploration. 

At the same time, the boats of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company on their return journey remain the greater 
part of the- day, and for those who would see a typical 
sugar island Antigua is the place. It is sugar everywhere — 
sugar on the gently undulating slopes which stretch towards 
the sea, sugar on the small sparsely-wooded hills beyond, 
and — sugar in the hearts of the people. With lingering 
fondness they emulate Lot's wife, and turn their heads con- 
tinually to the prosperity that was; to the good times that 
used to be ; to the fat and prosperous days which have now 
vanished. 

Of the future the people seem to know but little. " If 
sugar will only rise," they say, " then once more the sound 
of laughter will be heard in Seava's Halls." And if sugar 
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should not rise, then what will be -will be. A few spas- 
modic efforts have been made en pine cultivation, and at 
the present moment the Imperial Department for Agriculture 
s striving by persuasion and by subsidy to get the people 
to grow cotton; but of real organised effort there is but 
little. 

A certain amount of more or less exterior importance is 
added to the island by the fact that it is the seat of the 
Federal Government of the Leeward Islands, and that 




•"■"■■ ST. JOHNS, ANTIGUA. 

the Governor-in-chief lives in the island, while it also 
possesses another doubtful advantage: it contains the 
central gaol for the Leeward Islands. 

The capital, St. Johns, as seen from the sea, presents 
a solid and prosperous appearance which is somewhat 
belied on nearer acquaintance. One thing the Antiguans 
have reason to be proud of, and that is their cathedral. 
Some forty years ago the former cathedral was destroyed 
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by an earthquake. In those prosperous days there was 
money for the service of God and man, and, the people 
having made up their minds that destruction of this kind 
' should not occur again, built a cathedral at once solid and 
imposing, durable, and picturesque. Indeed, with the 
; exceptions of the English cathedral of Trinidad, 
or the cathedral at Spanish Town, Jamaica, the English 
Chiirrh [jossesses no fmer building in the West Indies. 




ENGLISH HARBOUR, ANTIGUA. ^""^'" 
Wker£ Nelson refitted his ships during his tnemorable 
pursuit of Villeneuve, 

The possession of admirable driving roads places 
t Antigua in an enviable position, and indeed it is possible 
I to drive practically all over the island without meeting with 
I any serious difficulties. 

The harbour of St. Johns has been already referred to. 
But another town at the other side of the island contains 
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a much better roadstead. It is called Dry Harbour, and 
legend relates, and history corroborates, that Nelson, when 
cruising up and down the islands, frequently put in there. 

The climate of the island varies but little throughout 
the year, and is very much of the same character as the 
climate which is to be found in the majority of the other 
islands. The average temperature is alleged to be 78°, the 
maximum 87°, and the minimum 66°. During the summer 
the trade wind saves the island from extreme heat, but as 
soon as the summer is gone a rainy season of considerable 
severity frequently sets in. 

In common with Barbados, Antigua is one of the few 
West India islands which are not volcanic in their origin^ 
while at the same time the formation is not so exclusively 
coral as the formation of Barbados. Although for the time 
being Antigua is passing through a period of stagnation, 
she is not so exclusively dependent upon sugar as many 
people would have us believe. Her trees, though not 
numerous, are valuable, and include red and white cedar, 
mahogany, log wood, manchineel, and white wood. 

It has been well said that it is a happy nation which 
has no history, and in this respect Antigua has been very 
fortunate. Discovered by the ubiquitous Columbus in 1493, 
it was colonised by the English in 1632. For a very short 
space of time after that date the French obtained posses- 
sion, but it was returned to us in 1666 by the Treaty of 
Breda, and since that date the island has known no other 
government except our own. 
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Charles Edwin Taylor, M.D. 



nHE island of St. Thomas lies in latitude i8° 20' 
40', and longitude 64° 55' 38" W. It was first 
t settled by the Danes in 1666, and has a popu- 
lation of about r 1,000. It is almost thirteen miles east and 
west, with an average breadth of three miles. 

1st Thomas has had a most eventful history, for which 
t is wholly indebted to its fine harbour, with which there 
S none to compare in the West fndies. Easy of access, it 
fweils into a spacious and beautiful octagonal basin, fur- 
iSshing ample and safe anchorage for the largest steamers, 
>f which many enter and leave it throughout the year. 
The town of Charlotte Amalia is built upon three spires, or 
conical hills, similar in form, stretching out into the harbour 
1 the base of a high precipitous mountain. These hills 
felescend abruptly, forming a striking background to the 
little city which lines the shore. One well-built street extends 
irough it east and west, devoted to stores and shops. 
Two old towers, one to the east, Bluebeard's Castle, 
the other to the north, Blackbeard's, overlook it. 
Many pretty stories have been told of what happened in 
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connection with them in ihe days of the buccaneers, but 
history speaks plainly on the matter. Bluebeard's Castle 
was built in the year i68g by the Government, and it is 
stated that Blackbeard's Castle was built by the same hand 
a short time before. 

That St. Thomas was a market of consequence as far 
back as 1680 may be inferred from a perusal of the early 
writers. It was also an agricultural community, aiid we 
find that, up to the year 1845, it was cultivated almost to 
the hill tops, turning out several thousand hogsheads of 
sugar annually. 

There were as many as ninety estates in cultivation at 
one period, producing coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and 
sugar. An enormous trade was done with the other West 
India islands, and the sale of merchandise in the month 
of November, 1845, amounted to a million and a hajf 
dollars. The duty was then only i^^, and the fact that 
St. Tliomas has always been a free port attracted enter- 
prising and adventurous spirits from all parts of the world. 
It was not until the advent of steam and the telegraph, the 
cheap postal service and parcel post, with increased facilities 
for making remittances that this business diminislied ; those 
potent factors in civilization placing every consumer in 
direct contact with the manufacturer in Europe and America. 

To enumerate all the good things in this "Little isle" 
is beyond the scope of this article. Of its scenery, of its 
rides over the hills in the early morning, is it not written 
elsewhere! It is sufficient to say that those who visit it 
almost leave it with regret. 

In days gone by men came to St. Thomas to make 
money, and leave when they had done so. To-day, now 
that such fortunes are no longer possible, they remain. The 
consequence is that there is more unity ; they identify them- 
selves with the people, the island, and its future. Hence. 
strangers who visit us note there is no colour line, though 
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pthe best part of the population is, more or less, of mixed 
blood. They note also their education and refinement, for 
there are few indeed who cannot read and write ; the free- 
dom from prejudice of the Dane, the politeness and good 
jchaviour which mark all classes of society, and, if he be 
[an American he will say, in the words of one of his own 
writers. " If the United States requires the Danish islands. 
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vill be under the highest moral obligation to do nothing 
» raise a race question in them, or create prejudices which 
J not now exist." 
A few words more and I have done with St Thomas. 
Much has been said of what will be its fate should these 
Islands eventually pass into the hands of America. At 
wesent one can only speculate. It is generally conceded 
that fo capital a great deal is possible, and should the United 
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States make this island a naval and coaling station, it may 
thereby recover its lost prestige through the opportunities 
thus offered for investments. Not being an agricultural 
community St. Thomas depends largely upon all the 
advantages we have enumerated, and which its fine harbour 
confers. Besides being a free port the Customs tariff is 
low, duties being about 3% upon declared value. 
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THE CHA CHA VILLAGE, ST. THOMAS. 



Familiarity breeds contempt. 

OLD SAYING. 
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|IKE many historical incidents and events, the 
Cha Cha village, and the Cha Chas themselves, 
promised more interest than they eventually 
afforded, and yet there is a quaintness about their history, 
their habits, the situation in which they live, and the 
circumstances which brought them there, that makes it 
necessary to write something about them. The reader will 
probably ask, " What is a Cha Cha ? Is it alive ? Is it fish, 
flesh, fowl, or good red herring? The Cha Chas are neither 
animals nor vegetables, but men, women, and children, and 
this is how the story runs : — 

After the Massacre of St. Bartholomew many French 
Huguenots thought, and with good reason, that France was 
no place for them, and in this conclusion they were perfectly 
right. So leaving their native shores, which many of them 
were fated never to see again, breaking up their homes, 
severing themselves from all that was interesting, from the 
life that they loved, and from the land of their birth, they 
dispersed to the four winds. East and west, they went to 
places civilized and uncivilized, to island and continent 

A section of them landed at a little island which they 
named St. Bartholomew, and so numerous were they, and 
so small the resources of the island, in i860 some three hun- 
dred of them went across to St. Thomas. They are a simple 
and exclusive people, and they neither require anything 
from those among whom they live, nor do they in any way 
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contribute to the uiaintenance and prosperity of their 
adopted country. 

Pure whites, of Norman descent, they have intermarried 
for so long and so often, that, as a race, they have degene- 
rated, and unless new blood is found and infused, another 
hundred years will place them in the last strata of humanity. 
Although they live in huts similar to those used by the 
negroes, they have no intercourse with the sons of Africa, 
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I and they find no place in their dwelling. Fishing by night, 
and making straw hats by day, they provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life, and with one or two luxuries. 
They are an active people, in contradistinction to the people 
around them. They post-date their marriages, and instances 
are not unknown in which the marriage precedes the birth 
of the children. 
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fin St. Thomas they have three settlements, but only one 
of any importance. It consists of a cluster of huts hard 
by the sea shore, and on the beach and in their little yards 
are their fishing nets stretched out to dry. while drawn up 
on the sand are the dug-out boats which they use in their 
work. To say that they arc intelligent in appearance would 
be to stretch the truth to its utmost limit, but their clear 
cut features and white skins come as a startling surprise 
to tourists who are accustomed to the many shades of colour 
^^jvhich compose the majority of the West Indian inhabitants^ 
^^^h The origin of the name Cha Cha is at once simple and 
^^Hlteresting. On their arrival, the less-occupied portion of 
^^^me inhabitants reviled them in the public streets with con- 
tumely. The children, after the manner of children all the 
world over, ran after them: lifting up their voices, "Cha!" 
they said, and they said it again. At the time it had no 
concrete meaning, and was but an expression of quali&cd 
jitempt, but it was finally adopted as a name for these 
rious poverty-stricken white strangers from a far foreign 
, who neither spoke the language nor adopted the man- 
i of the inhabitants, but who. with a religion of their 
, remained as a memorial of that night of butchering 
\ sunny France. But one of the strangest things about 
. is that to-day they are Roman Catholics to a man. 
I not one trace of the original cause of their emigration 



} There is little more to be said, because there is little 
Sre to be known. Arriving in St. Thomas in i860, they 
: neither decreased nor increased to any appreciable' 
it, and it is possible that one hundred years hence will 
1 them living the same quiet, exclusive lives, unless their 
1 of intermarriage, as it promises to do, depletes the 
; altogether. 
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FRO/A LA GUAYRA TO CARACAS. 



The golden shores of Venesuela, now separated 
from Ike bloody shores of Spain by the blue sea. 



STEEPED in romance, bathed in the golden halo 
of tradition, picturesque to a point; from its 
history, its people, its Government, and the want 
of it; telHng us stories of old Spain and proudly pointing 
to Simon Bolivar, who once and for all in 1810 separated 
the golden shores of Venezuela from the bloody shores of 
Spain; Venezuela is indeed a country of intense interest. 
Interesting to the lover of history, interesting to the 
enterprising person of commerce on account of its great 
natural resources, and interesting to the agriculturist on 
account of the number and varieties of its crops. 

At the time that I visited La Guayra the Republic 
possessed an additional and a special interest. The 
Venezuelan people had been playing at war with Germany 
and with England, having just made war in grim and 
serious earnestness among themselves. There is something 
suggestive of light opera about the South American 
Republics. When I see a Venezuelan corpora! swinging 
down the street wearing a huge black sombrero, smoking 
the long thin black cigarro, and carrying over his left 
shoulder a short curved sword with a gorgeous embroidered 
scabbard, but recently made in Birmingham and ante-dated 
by an enterprising firm some eighty years, I always expect 
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pim to suddenly stop, extend his arms, come to the edge 
of the pavement, and sing : 

Toreador : now guard thee. 
Toreador! Toreador! 
Bright eyes fondly regard tkee, 
Toreador! 



(Vnd when I 



of Venezuelans doing nothing 




SIMON BOLIVAR, SAVIOUR Of> VENEZUELA. . ■ 

fcrefully in the shade, it would surprise me but little if 
(ey rushed forward and assured me in chorus that — 
Tkey were brigands bold and free. 
As bold as brigands ought to be. 
Brigands bold, as you may see! 
pr words to that effect. 
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Even in the harbour of La Guayra, before you step on 
dry land, the same suggestion of serio-comic melodrama 
confronts you. In the tiny harbour, huddled together 
almost within a ship's boat length of each other, lies the 
Venezuelan Navy — six ships in all — of which the flagship 
" Restaurador," once J. Gould's yacht, is perhaps the only 
really serviceable boat in the fleet. Close to her is the 
"Bolivar," which, when captured by the English in 1903, 
was towed back because her engines were too old and too 
bad to be worth the trouble of repairing. Clustered round 
these two ships lie a torpedo boat painted pink, which was 
condemned by the British Government as unserviceable and 
useless some twenty-five years ago; two paddle steamers 
not unlike the boats of the Orinoco Steamship Company ; 
and one other .steamer about 1,000 tons. From the mast 
of each ship flies the Venezuelan flag, and from the boom 
of the fiagship flutters another flag of the size of the 
ordinary blanket of commerce, when spread out. Every- 
where there is ceremony, pomp, majesty, and imitation of 
the systems of Europe; and the ludicrous transgressing of 
its limits almost becomes pathos when we remember that 
one third-class cruiser could play with the entire navy as 
does a cat with a mouse. 

But if the Venezuelans both in peace and war have 
humorous characteristics, the coast line of Venezuela 
suggests no such thoughts, and although perhaps it can 
hardly be said that every prospect pleases, still there is a 
grandeur and a magnificence in the towering mountains 
which rise sheer out of the sea and enthrust their rough 
heads into the white clouds, which no one can see without 
carrying away an impression, and a deep impression too. 
In King Solomon's Mines " the City " was shut off from 
the world by towering mountains, inaccessible, inhospitable, 
affording no support for man and bearing no fruits of the 
soil for the sons of men, and in some sort the two cases 




Ke similar. As you look up from the deck of the steamer 
1 you can see is one continuous ridge of mountains 
apparently impervious, with no roads, no means of access, 
no suggestion of the civilisation which lies behind, nothing 
l^^tfii tell you of Caracas lying in a cup on the far side, some 
^^^BArenty-one miles as the crow flies. 
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it does not speak to you of Caracas, with its joys and 
its pleasures, its numerous intrigueSj its churches, gorgeous 
to look at but stucco and gilt paint when you come to the 
heart of things; of the market full of fresh flowers such 
as even the West Indies themselves cannot produce; or 
of the huge palace where the autonomous President rules, 
distributing his favours and his punishments at his own 
discrimination, knowing no restraint, having no scruples, 
making his hay in the heat of the day, conscious that the 
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time may come when a President may not only not work 
but even be denied the privilege of living at all. 

But if the range of mountains which guard the shore 
are impressive, the railway by which the city is approached 
is still more picturesque. Picturesque and even grand in 
its scenery, it is additionally interesting since it is one of 
the most wonderful pieces of engineering that the world 
has ever seen, and for that reason it is also one of the 
most expensive railways that a private company has ever 
paid for. From the sea to the city itself is over 3,000 
feet, and at points, owing to the formation of the ground, 
the railway reaches a still higher elevation. Leaving the 
station close to the wharf at La Guayra, the train sets out, 
running for the &rst mile and a half in a westerly direction. 
Scarcely has half a mile been covered before the ascent 
commences. At first the gradient is not very steep, but 
at every hundred yards it becomes more and more steep 
until, looking down, you can see the town of La Guayra, 
suffering in the sun. Away to the west is tiie seashore, 
with a wide expanse of dazzling white sand, a comparatively 
calm sea wlifch breaks against a hidden reef, and all along 
the shore a thick belt of coconuts bowing their heads 
towards the sea in tacit friendship. 

With a sweep which makes it possible for the engine 
like a kitten to touch its own tail, or rather the tai! of the 
train, causes the .scenery to change with the rapidity of a 
cinematograph. The sea has disappeared, the red terra- 
cotta roofs of the town are no longer to be seen, tiie dull 
sound of the waves of the shore has gone, and the coco- 
nuts have vanished like the dew of the early morning. 

The engine puffs and snorts, and, as it strains like wagon 
horses at harvest home, painfully, yet not too slowly, we 
pass into the mountains themselves. For a short distance 
the hills encircle us. On each side of the railway are 
wooded sides thick with scrub; here and there a patch of 
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' coffee, and now and then a banana or a group of plantains, 
or a single cabbage palm, shooting out of the mass. We 
turn and turn again, circling like the eddies of the sea. 
Suddenly, without warning, we swing round the craggy 
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of a hill, and the former landscape bursts into sight, 
-ike a sky-blue mantle set in faded tapestry, wc see the 
lea, and the town, which, mellowed by distance, suggests 
romfort rather than Jieat, and luxury rather than squalor. 
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The coconuts, small and minute in the far distance, 
speak of shade which they do not possess, and bid us 
forget the torrid heat which enables them to live. The 
ships in the harbour are but specks, and even the Admiral's 
flag, huge as it is, is but a blurred speck, colourless, 
conveying nothing. 

With a rattle we plunge from light into darkness, and 
enter the first of the five tunnels which exist in our twenty- 
one mile journey. Yet, even in the moist, damp darkness, 
where the water on the wall, half seen by the light of our 
lamps, shines like phosphorescent slime, we turn and twist 
till our journey resembles some devil's switchback. 

We come out. For a moment the light dazzles us and 
we blink like half-blind kittens on a summer's morning. 
Again the hills, cultivated with bananas, plantains, and 
figs. Those hills which, with their serried rows and their 
peaks stretching away into infinity, seem to tell us that we 
have left the lowlands for ever. Then one more glimpse 
of the sea, now no bigger than a blue silk handkerchief. 
Tunnels one after the other in quick succession, and 
mountains which, thoughtful and grave, unimpassioned 
and colourless, seem to wonder whether ihey shall fall on 
us and help their smaller sisters to cover us. Boring, 
straining, persevering, we rattle on into the very heart of 
the hills. We meet difficulties only to overcome them. 
We are man, for whom nature and the round world was 
made, whose will and whose brain cannot be resisted. Is 
there a mass of hard grey rock which impedes our progress f 
We will blast our way through and split it to the core. 
Is there an impossible gradient? We will compromise; 
we will skirt round the side of the hill, having on our right 
a clear drop of hundreds of feet into the valley below, 
and, creeping, crawling, clinging to the barren side of the 
hill like a fly to a window pane, we twist and turn until, 
with a triumphant shriek of the whistle, we arrive once 
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more in safer and easier ground, where the hills, like 
protecting arms, guard us from danger. 

The end is very near. Turning abruptly to the left^ 
we describe a long semi-circle of some miles, and for the 
first time we descend a gentle slope. This, being level 
ground, lands us among some scattered houses and huts, 
some half -built and some decaying from age. For now 
we are in the hollow and in the plain where the city of 
Caracas lies. The houses become more frequent, the huts 
vanish. We see steeples, a dome, great blocks of buildings, 
and thin sharp campaniles mingled together; and with a 
clatter and a bang, a swerve and a changing of points, we 
slide gently into the covered station. 




ilHE connection of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company with the West Indies dates back to the 
infancy of ocean steamship enterprise, and the 
line can claim to be amongst the very hrst to lay the founda- 
tions of that magnificent structure, the modern British 
mercantile marine. It is now over sixty-five years since, 
that one of the leading mercantile men in the city of London, 

Kr. James Macqueen, conceived the idea of forming a steam- 
ip company to open up trading relations on an extensive 
sle with the West India islands, and as he was ably backed 
I by some of the most responsible men in the city, a most 
Buential directorate was formed, and negotiations were 
tered into with the Government with a view to the company 
reiving a subsidy for carrying the mails. Previous to 
this letters had been carried by means of gun brigs, and 
the Government of the day, very wisely believing that a 
regular service of steam vessels was, from every point of 
view, more desirable than the old method, fell in with the 
' idea, and offered the company what at that time was 
fonsidered to be the splendid subsidy of ^£240,000 a year. 
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This may seem to have been a very large sum, but 
when the requirements of the authorities are taken into 
account it will easily be perreived that even such a 
tempting bait as this would not have been nibbled at, 
if the promoters had not believed that a speedy, reliable, 
iind regular service would enormously develop the trafhc, 
to the great benefit of their own and of British interests. 
This agreement will go down to futurity as the first 
important contract for the carriage of mails made in 
the world's history, and as instancing the foresight and 
prescience of the Admiralty of those days it is worth 




R.M S, '■ TAGl ^ ■■ LRAVING SOUTHAMl'TON WITH TEOOPS 
(dOUTH AFRICAN WAR). 

remembering that the resolve was made that the new mail 
steamers should form an important portion of a fleet of 
strongly-built merchant steamships, which could in the 
event of war be made auxiliary to the ships of the Royal 
Navy. Indeed they had to be built strong enough to carry 
guns of the largest weight and calibre then used in the 
Navy, and to have engines of not less than 400 horse power. 
Lindsay, in his History of Merchant Shipping, further 
tells us that the original fleet "consisted of the finest class 
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I if vessels of that description built of wood, which, previous 
D 1S41, had been sent to sea either for naval or mercantile 
purposes. Nor were they inferior to any vessels then afloat, 
either in the completeness of their equipment or the elegance 

Pfer convenience of their accommodation for first class pass- 
fengers." The routes laid down by the Admiralty formed a 
Snost complete and complicated chain of services between 
England and the whole of the islands, every port in this 
part of our possessions being joined together with the 
mother country either by the fortnightly mail service or the 
numerous branch lines which were to have their headquarters 
at the chief centres, whilst the most elaborate provision was 
Hnade for special communications with the South and 
pentral American mainland, with Cuba, with Vera Cruz, 
uid even with New York and Halifax. Very soon, how- 
was it discovered that the Admiralty had got the 
of the bargain. It was the beginning of the system 
which has been kept up even to the present day, the 
yslem of the Government wanting far too much from 
lail contractors for the money they were willing to 
and it was quickly found that to adequately work 
fce 700,000 miles of service involved in the contract must 
ivolve a considerable loss if the subsidy was not increased. 
After a few years' working, therefore, a modihed plan was 
arranged. It was agreed that the speed on the Atlantic 
should be eight knots, and the mileage was reduced to about 

IX),ooo miles per annum, the subsidy remaining as before, 
rom the third of January, 1S42, when the steamer "Thames" 
jened up the mail service from Falmouth, until the 
resent day, the vessels of the company have gone in good 
eather and in bad to the West Indies every fortnight, 
whilst the various inter-colonial services have been per- 
formed with the same regidarity and punctuality. The 

records of the time show that in the early days of 

steaming the fine paddle-wheelers of the Royal 
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Mail Company, with their useful spar-promenade decks 
and advanced type of passenger accommodation, were 
objects of the deepest interest to the whole world, and the 
mail experiment was watched with real curiosity by a 
critical and rather unbelieving public. 

Continuing to speak of the connection of the company 
with the West Indies, we come to the year 1850, when the 
second mail contract was made, the mileage being this time 
considerably increased, more direct routes adopted, steamers 
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of twice the old horse power insisted on, and all for a 
miserable increase of ^£'3,000 a year in the subsidy. Shortly 
previous to this the Admiralty had contracted with the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance of 
mails to South American ports, and it was arranged that 
this company's vessels should run in connection with the 
steamers of the Royal Mail Company, so as to make a 
through mail communication between England and the 
West Coast of South America, via Jamaica, Chagres, and 
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nama. Under this scheme the Royal Mail Company 
iwere responsible for the organisation of a mejins of transit 
' mules and canoes across the Isthmus of Panama, from 
id to the Paci&c. The 1850 contract included the 
retablishment of a monthly mail service to the River 
^iate, thus beginning a connection with Argentina, 
prazil, and the other important South American countries 
iiat have proved so profitable to British mercantile 
Hlterests, and at the same time giving the Royal Mail 




Company the right to proudly boast that it was the 
first to establish mail steam communication between 
Europe and the countries of South America, just as it 
_had been with the colonies and countries in the West 
indies, During the Crimean War the ships of the line gave 
me Government most valuable assistance as transports, 
it may be mentioned that the two splendid modern 
sssels, the " Trent " and the " Tagus," were able during the 
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recent Boer war, to render service Just as invaluable, the 
" Tagiis " after making her maiden trip to the West Indies, 
being taken over as a transport and kept running till after 
ilic war was over. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to follow 
the evolution of the company through all the inter- 
vening years, to notice the variations in the mail con- 
tracts, to observe how with each fresh arrangement better 
and larger ships were buih, with higher speeds and 
greater capacity, to note the alteration in the sequence of 
the ports of call, the growth of the cargo trade, and the 
wonderful and steady development in regard to passenger 
accommodation. 

This new spirit of later times is showing itself in all 
kinds of ways in connection with the company's service. 
We hear a great deal more about the Royal Mail than we 
used to do ; fresh trades are being opened up ; boats more 
adapted to such special requirements as that of the River 
Plate meat trade are being built ; the fruit trade with the 
West Indies is by no -means being neglected, and only 
the other day one heard the interesting news that the 
company were cultivating the hitherto unheard-of trade of 
conveying English fruit in large quantities to the West 
Indies. 

The prompt and well-conducted inter-colonial service 
between the various West India islands, gives the company 
an enormous advantage over any actual or probable com- 
petitive lines, and at the same time renders the attractions 
of the islands easily accessible and therefore exceedingly 
popular. The Company by generously catering for the 
travelling public has provided the means for English 
people of enjoying one of the most delightful and_ health- 
giving trips in the world, and it would indeed be strange 
if the present plucky go-ahead and enterprising policy of 
the line did not meet with its due reward. 
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BY 



Algernon E. Aspinall. 



Vires acquirit eundo. 




HAT is the West India Committee? What 
is it doing for the colonies ? These are questions 
which are happily becoming less frequent as the 
benefits derived from the abolition of the foreign sugar 
bounties, the work upon which this body has concentrated 
its attention of past years, become more and more apparent. 
Let it not, however, be supposed from this that sugar is 
the only industry with the welfare of which the West India 
Committee is concerned. 

The Committee is formed of British subjects personally 
interested in the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
and trade of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and 
British Honduras, and its object is by united action to 
promote the interests of such industries and trade, and thus 
increase the general welfare of those colonies. Co-operation 
is its watchword, and its members, now rapidly approaching 
1,000, realise that their united representations carry more 
weight than those of the individual ; that a solid West India 
cable is of more practical utility than a single island link. 

The management of the West India Committee is in the 
hands of an Executive, consisting of not more than thirty- 
six or less than twenty members, who are elected at the annual 
general meeting; and meet fortnightly on the day following 
the departure of the outgoing mail, and more often if need 
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be, to transact such business as may be brought before them. 
It is doubtful whether it is fully realised in the West Indies 
how much of their valuable time these loyal absentees — 
for such, from the nature of things, they must be — give to 
the problems propounded by the West Indian colonies. 
Had it not been for their ungrudging efforts, it is safe to 
say that the plight of the West Indies would have been a 
sorry one at the present lime. 

Representatives of each of the colonies are appointed 
to this Executive Committee, and herein lies one of the 
secrets of the success which has attended its deliberations. 
By its means, the planters and merchants are able to speak 
with united voice, and the grievance of the small colony 
which might otherwise be overlooked receives as full 
attention as matters affecting the large colony, and if found 
genuine, has much greater chance of redress when endorsed 
by representatives of -the larger colonies surrounding it 
It would be well for those in the West Indies, where the 
value of co-operation has never been fully appreciated, to 
bear this in mind ! Honorary correspondents are appointed 
in ail the colonies from Jamaica to Guiana, who keep the 
Executive fully conversant with local affairs, and draw to 
its notice matters which call for attention. The Committee 
also works in close co-operation with the old-established 
West India Associations of Glasgow and Liverpool, the 
West India Sections of the Bristol and Liverpool Chambers 
of Commerce, and it is also one of the affiliated associa- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The West India Committee is the oldest existing 
association representative of the planters and merchants 
of any of our colonies; but unfortunately, owing to frequent 
change of offices, the existing records of this body only 
date back to 1769, in which year Mr. Beeston Long was 
chairman, and Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, the Right Hon. 
Samuel Turner, the then Lord Mayor of London, Mr. 
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ftlderman Trerothick, Mr. Alderman Hopkins, and Mr. 

Beckford (the father of the eccentric author of " Vathek "), 

tubsequent Lord Mayors, and Mr. Alderman Oliver, were 
CDong the most regular attendants at the meetings, which 
ere then held at the King's Arms Tavern, Comhill. The 

Marine Society's office, the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
■^Street, the Jamaica Coffee House, the Colonial Club 

House, the Thatched House Tavern, St. James' Street, 
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rere among the most popular places of meeting ; but 

most dignified, perhaps, was the West India Club 

pouse, 60, St. James' Street, where the Committee rented 

I imposing suite of rooms. Those were halcyon days for 

: West Indies, and it is recorded that complaints were 

prequent at the block caused in that well-known thorough- 

by the coaches of the wealthy West Indian pro- 
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prietors ! The West India Coramittee is at present housed 
in commodious premises in Seething Lane, where the diarist, 
Samuel Pepys, lived when Clerk of the Acts. The Com- 
mittee rooms form a pleasant oasis for the members of the 
West Indies when they come to the city to visit their 
merchants. Here they can read the West India papers, 
conduct their correspondence, and hear the latest gossip 
regarding the islands of the Caribbean. 

About the middle of the rSth century one of the principal 
functions of the West India Committee was to arrange 
with the Lords of the Admiralty for convoys to accompany 
the merchantmen to and from the West Indies, and in the 
earlier minute books many such resolutions as the following 
are to be found : — 

"March 2Sth, ijjy. — Thai application be made 

"to the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of 

"the Admiralty that a convoy for the West Indies 

"may sail from Portsmouth on the 20th of April 

" next, wailing forty-eight hours after a fair wind 

"for the ships from the Downs, and that the convoy 

"may stop at Madeira." 

How different a voyage to the West Indies must have 

been in those days ! One can picture in one's mind a fleet 

of upwards of 100 merchantmen rolling at anchor off the 

Goodwins, and waiting for the favourable breeze which 

would enable them to spread their sails and flock, like birds, 

down the Channel to join the convoy at Portsmouth, which 

was to protect them from the American privateers, and — 

for we were then on the verge of war with France— from 

possible attack by French cruisers. Some passengers would 

row down the Thames from Billingsgate steps and sail from 

Gravesend; others would post through the Garden of 

England and join their ship at Ramsgate or Deal, if they 

did not prefer making Southampton or Falmouth their 

port of departure. 
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The West India Committee does not lay claim to any 

[ share in the responsibility for the mutiny of the " Bounty," 

[■which led to the settlement of Pitcairn Island by the 

l-jnutineers, but the fact remains that the object of the voyage 

^f H.M.S. " Bounty " in 1789 was to introduce the bread 

liruit tree into the West India Islands, an object regarding 

which the Committee made repeated representations lo the 

Govennnent a> early ;is the yc;ir sjj-:, Here, for example, 
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extract from the minute book of February 7th of 
Oiat year:- 

" Tkal I he W esL India met chants are willing lo 
" be 111 any rensonnble expense in endeavouring to 
" inlTodiice the above trees (bread fruit and mango- 
" steen) into the West India Colonies." 
Little did they dream what this would cost the Mother 
Country ! But the object was successfully accomplished, 
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and though, perhaps, the mangosteen is not so plentiful as 
it might be, the bread fruit flourishes throughout the West 
Indies. 

It has always been the custom of the West India 
f^ommittee to recognise in a fitting manner services rendered 
to the West Indian Colonies, and it may be of interest to 
recall from the old minute books a banquet to the famous 
Admiral Keppel, which was ordered, but which was never 
held after all. This cost the Committee fifty guineas, and 
at a meeting on March 30th. 1779, Mr. Laforest "having 
represented that he paid Mr. Negri, a confectioner, twenty 
guineas for what had been prepared for the Desart (sic), and 
Mr. Laforest being called in, was informed that they 
thought Mr. Negri's charges very high." History docs not 
relate whether Mr, Negri's bill was paid ! 

These were the circumstances of the abortive feast : — 
After an engagement with the French fleet under Admiral 
d'Orvilliers off Ushant on July 37th, 1778. a charge was 
preferred against Admiral Keppel for refusing to deny cer- 
tain accusations of cowardice which had been brought against 
one of his subordinate Admirals. Keppel was acquitted 
on February nth, 1779. and his acquittal gave rise to 
great rejoicings, and, it should be added, scenes of consider- 
able disorder in the City and Pall Mall. He was invited 
to a banquet by the West India Committee, and in a letter 
to Mr. Beeston Long, he expressed the great satisfaction 
he felt at the invitation, " but the experience of what 
happened on Saturday night from the extraordinary con- 
course of people as I returned from dinner in the City . , . 
has led me to be apprehensive that the honour of another 
public dinner at this time in the City may be attended with 
the like consequences." He went on to say : " I should feel 
myself much reprehensible if 1 afford a pretence to anyone 
to say that I encouraged excesses at a late hour of the night. 
which tend to alarm and disturb the quiet of the town, and 
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pthe more so as those excesses have been attended with real 
prejudice to the health and property of many persons, and 
I can truly say that I did a!! in my power to prevent the 
least instance of it," He therefore entreated permission to 
decline the invitation, and added the hope that the Com- 
mittee would be persuaded of the true cause which Sed 
llim to the "relinquishing- whal would be to me ihe highest 
jratification." 




CARTING THE CANE TOPS, ST. KITTS, 



While on the subject of banquets, mention must be made 
f one which was given, it is believed, in 1815, the plan of 
pe tables of which, in the form of a water-colour sketch 
r A. Cruickshank, hangs on the walls of the London and 
^dia Docks Company. Royalty upon this occasion 
tonoured the Committee with its presence, the Chairman, 
Charles M. Pallmer, a Member of Parliament, being 
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supported on his right by the Duke of York, while on his 
left was the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV. 
The plan of tables is interesting, the names of the diners 
being written on napkins hanging over the backs of chairs 
set at a long table with three branches. Peel and Canning 
were among the guests, and the names of many of the diners 
are very familiar jn connection with the West Indies : — The 
Earl of Harewood, Lord C^ombermere, Lord Rodney, Mr. 
John Daniel, Mr. James Dawkins, Mr. M. Cavan, Mr. A. 
Browne, M.P., Mr. P. Horsford, Mr. John Blagrove, Mr. 
Joseph Marryat, Mr. A. P. Cumberbatch, and Mr. George 
Carrington, to mention a few only. 

The Duke of Clarence, who in 1779 saw active service 
in the West Indies under Rodney, took a great interest in 
the West India Committee, attended its meetings, and 
received their thanks for presenting a petition against 
the anti-slavery Bill introduced into the Lords in 1804, 
and for the *^ able, steady, and zealous support which His 
Royal Highness has upon that and many other occasions 
afforded to the West India interest." The Duke, writing 
from Bushey Park, in reply, twenty-six years before he 
ascended the throne, requested Mr. Long to assure the Com- 
mittee " of the high sense I feel of their approbation of my 
Parliamentary conduct on a late occasion, and I shall at all 
times be both ready and happy to use my endeavour to 
support the interests of the West India Colonies, and 
particularly to oppose the abolition of that trade on which 
the colonies have hitherto been induced by repeated Acts of 
Parliament to look for their support." 

Perhaps, though, the most treasured record is a letter 
from Lord Nelson thanking the Committee for a resolution 
adopted on August 23rd, 1805, expressing gratitude for his 
pursuit of the French fleet under Villeneuve, from the 
Mediterranean to the West Indies and back, "his sagacity 
in judging and ascertaining their course, and his bold and 
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unwearied pursuits of the combined French and Spanish 
quadrons," which were "very instrumental to the safety of 
the West India islands in general." A deputation waited on 
Lord Nelson " to express these their sentiments, and to offer 
tfeim their unfeigned thanks," The letter of the great naval 
I'ljero was characteristic. " It was, I conceived," he said, 
"perfectly clear that the combined squadrons were gone to 
the West Indies, and therefore it berame my duty to follow 
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ihMn, but I assure you, from the state of defence in which 
our large islands are placed, with the number of regular 
troops, numerous, well -disciplined and zealous militia, I 
ffRS con&denl not any troops which their combined squadron 
!ouId carry, would make any impression upon any of our 
Hslands, before a very superior force would arrive for their 
t relief." 
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These few extracts from the old Minute Books — quaint 
old volumes the earlier ones are, hound in green vellum and 
furnished with lock and key— should serve in a measure 
to ronvey to the reader some idea of the standing and 
dignity of the West India Committee. It would not be 
possible within the limits of the present article to give any 
detailed account of the work of this organisation. It would 
fill too many pages, closely wrapped up as it has been with 




the history of our West Indian possessions, which, having 
regard especially to the prospects of the completion of that 
mighty scheme for connecting with a water way the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, should be as dearly treasured in the future 
as they have been in the past. The abolition of slavery, 
the compensation of the owners, the competition with slave- 
grown sugar, the equalization of the Sugar Duties, the 
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auguration of Chinese and East India Immigration, the 
feugar Bounties and their abolition, are among the most 
important subjects dealt with by the Committee, an ade- 
quate account of which would occupy several volumes. 
Grants-in-aid have been obtained by Parliament fur the 
Ionics in the days of their distress, and the Committee 
las itself opened funds for relief when the islands have been 
swept by hurriranes iis |,"imair;i was in iQiii, and dcim([cd 
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/ floods such as created such damage in Montserral. Then 
"■again, by the instrumentality of one of its members, a 
substantial sum was raised and the closing of Codrington 
College, Barbados, practically the only university of the 
West Indies, was successftdly averted. For a record of 
the work of the West India Committee the reader should 
refer to its official organ, the Wesl India ComniitCee 
CtTCidar, which has been published without interruption 
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since 1886, when it succeeded the half-yearly reports, 
and has recently been enlarged and extended, and to 
the Annual Report of the Executive Committee. But 
the measure of success must not be gauged solely by 
what the Committee has 'done, but by what it has pre- 
vented being done through excess of zeal and other 
motives, and the attempt to upset the ancient Constitution 
of Barbados in 1876 may be cited as an example. 

Apart, however, from what appears on the surface, the 
Committee is doing steady and good work. It furnishes a 
bureau of information regarding the West Indies, and has 
already been the means of many settlers with capital taking 
up estates, and the benefit thus accruing to the colonies can- 
not be over-estimated. 

In conclusion, a word may be added regarding the motto 
which has been selected to figure at the head of this article, 
" Vires acquirit eundo ! " Of no body or association can this 
be more truly said than of the West India Committee. 
Although legally a rope of ^sand hitherto, it has existed for 
upwards of 150 years, acquiring strength from year to year, 
until it now has nearly 1,000 members. No stronger 
evidence that it has been doing a useful work can be 
adduced than the tact that it was as " Chairman of the 
West India Committee" that Sir Nevile Lubbock was 
knighted by the late Queen - Victoria in 1899, that the 
Deputy-Chairman, Sir Henry Davson, received the accolade 
of knighthood by the King in 1903, and that the Sovereign 
has been pleased to grant it a Royal Charter of Incor- 
poration by letters patent under the Great Seal. 
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|MONGST the people who are destined to go 
down to posterity as friends of the West Indies 
none will stand out more prominently, at any 
rate in regard to the latter-day developments of the islands, 
than Sir Alfred Lewis Jones. The history of this great 
Liverpool merchant prince is one of the most interesting 
records in connection with commercial development in the 
nineteenth century, and it would indeed need the pen of 
a Macaulay to do justice to the struggles and successes, the 
enterprise, the perseverance, and the energy of this happily- 
named " Napoleon of commerce." Sir Alfred sprang from 
that saviour and backbone of English Society, the hardy 
and pushing middle classes ; and the sound business edu- 
cation which he received in his Carmarthenshire birthplace, 
and afterwards in the town of his adoption, Liverpool, 
was all that was needed to lay the foundations for his 
future successful commercial career. Welsh imaginativeness 
and the cosmopolitan atmosphere of Liverpool did the 
rest Luckily placed at an early age in a shipping office 
having wide business connections with West Africa, young 
Jones soon saw that our possessions in that part of the 
world needed more rapid development, and also luckily 
becoming connected very soon in his career with the firm of 
Elder, Dempster & Co., who were practically the owners of 
one of the great shipping lines running to the West Coast, 
the way to fame was clear. His name has grown to be a 
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household word in West Africa, for his work in this as- in 
all other directions, has not been confined to purely trading^ 
matters. The betterment and improvement of the people 
amongst whom he is carried by his business activity is as 
much a part of Sir Alfred's general scheme of life as is 
his desire to make a big success of everything he under- 
takes, and his labours on behalf of the education of the 
West Africans, the bountiful and even lavish assistance he 
has given to the cause of the extermination of tropical 
diseases, and the energy and the money he has thrown into 
the various schemes for introducing cotton growing and 
other industries into the black man's country would fill a 
book in the narrating. The great steamship line which he 
ran between this country and Canada in quite recent 
times, and which he lately sold to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for a million and a half sterling, affords 
an illustration of the whole-hearted manner in which he 
approaches every project with which he is connected, and 
the bold and striking way in which he has developed the 
Canary iskinds by building big hotels and establishing 
ridiculously cheap fares is also symptomatic of the large 
view he takes of every business project with which he is 
connected. 

When Sir Alfred Jones and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
came into contact, as they naturally would when some 
great commercial or railway question in connection with 
West Africa was being considered at the Colonial Office, 
the last-named gentleman was not slow to perceive that he 
had before him an Imperialist of an intensely practical 
type, and one whose services it would be absolutely 
necessary to enlist if our enormous undeveloped estates 
abroad were to be put to their full use. The two men are 
in many respects very dissimilar, but they are both keen 
level-headed men of affairs, fertile in ideas, and intensely 
though not apparently enthusiastic. One can, therefore, 
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understand how Mr. Chamberlain, with Sir Alfred's record 
of Colonial development before him (for the President of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has carved his name 
very deeply indeed in the archives of the office so long and 
so worthily held by Mr. Chamberlain), at once saw that he 
had at hand the one man who above all others could make 
Jamaica and its fellow islands a huge success. Sir Alfred 
had created the banana trade between this country and the 
Canaries, and thus a beginning of the development work 
in connection with the West Indies at once appeared feasible 
Representatives were at once sent out ; the fruit was found 
to be of the finest quality and very large in quantity ; two 
splendid hotels in Jamaica were purchased ; all arrange- 
ments for the distribution and popularisation of the fruit 
in this country were made ; four splendid fast passenger 
steamers were built ; special means for keeping the 
bananas in good condition whilst on the voyage were . 
devised, and these and a thousand other details were per- 
sonally followed throughout with the keenest watchfulness 
by one who, without boasting, could claim long before that 
to be the really busiest man in England. 

Sir Alfred Jones, by his enterprise and persistency, has 
made English people think of the West Indies in spite of 
themselves, and our country as a whole has reason to be 
grateful to this great trader for his efforts to put things 
in this part of our possessions on a better footing. Sir 
Alfred is by no means an old man, and w4th a belief such 
as he possesses in the future of the West Indies, both for 
fruit growing and cotton production, as well as a holiday 
resort, he would be a bold man who would dare to place 
any limit on the magnitude with which the name of Sir 
Alfred Jones may yet be connected with these beautiful 
islands. J. J. C. 
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CONSTANT SPRING AND AYRTLE 

BANK HOTELS. 




Wkdi : shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? 

HENRY IV. 

HESE hotels, specially built for tropical comfort, 
and lighted throughout with electricity, are re- 
plete with every modern improvement, including 
spacious dining halls fitted with small tables, elegantly- 
furnished reception, billiard, reading, and smoke rooms, and 
provide accommodation for more than 350 visitors. 

Particular attention has been paid to the sanitation, 
')^which is perfect. Baths, hot and cold, are always available, 
free of charge. Special arrangements are made for the 
entertainment of visitors. Picnic parties are constantly 
leaving the hotels for the surrounding country and the 
mountains, including the Peak of St. Catherine, from which 
a panoramic view of the entire island and the sea beyond 
can be obtained. 

Officials in uniform from both these hotels, accompanied 
by a baggage staff and, as often as possible, by the managers 
or deputy managers of these hotels, meet all steamers and 
trains arriving at Kingston. It is, however, of advantage 
to guests that the hotels should have advice of their 
expected arrival, so that arrangements can be made, not 
only for ensuring the prompt handling of the luggage, but 
also that bedrooms may be reserved in the hotel. It is a 
great advantage to passengers arriving by steamer to have 
all their luggage marked with the first letter of their 
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surnames. It is thfi) put into its proper section in the 
Customs baggage room, and the clearing greatly expedited. 
After it is passed by the Customs it can be handed over to 
the officials from the hotels, and a memQrandum in the 
baggage book detailing the number of packages initialled 
by the passenger. Passengers are then free to take a 
buggy — a species of hybrid, miniature victoria covered by 
an awning- -cither ti.i the car station for the Constant Spring 




eliTtric car, or direct to Myrtle Bank Hotel, paying^ sixpence 
for one. or one shilling for two, passengers. 

MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. 
A handsome building, standing in its own pleasantly- 
arranged gardens, which are centrally situated in the town 
of King-ston, facing the sea, commanding a picturesque 
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■ view of ihe harbour Lind palisadoes, and obtaining the full 
benefit of the sea breezes. It is specially fitted for residents 
whose business requires their presence in Kingston. Special 
arrangements are made for the accommodation of such 
permanent guests. Commercial gentlemen making only a 
short stay in Kingston will also find this hotel exceptionally 
convenient. .Sample rooms and private sitting rooms can 
be cibtained. if desired, on special terms. Many residents 




m the country districts of the island stay a few days at 
Myrtle Bank when they visit Kingston on business or 
pleasure. Every comfort is to be found there while waiting 
for a steamer to" arrive, or while resting after arrival from 
Europe. Some steamers, calling at Kingston, only stay a 
e^v hours, and Myrtle Bank Hotel is a great advantage 
I their passengers, being situatecl within a few minutes' 
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drive of tlie wharf. Passengers will find a visit la Myrtle 
Bank provides an agreeable change of scene. A walk in 
the breezy shade of the beautiful tropical gardens is a 
pleasant antidote to the heat, noise and bustle of the 
wharf. The Club lunch is a social feature of the city- 
Fresh cocoanut water, iced pineapple, and a vast variety 
of tropical fruits are obtainable at all times. The latest 
news leles^r.iiiis ,ne posted on the board at the hotel; the 




latest English newspaper?, and nuiga/.ines can be seen in 
the Rending Room. The hotel is in telephonic communica- 
tion with the wharves, has its own baggage staff, and has 
a special livery stable attached. 

The electric cars which run to Constant Spring Hotel 
take passengers up smootlily and pleasantly in about half 
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an hour, or a buggy will take one up in about an hour. 
The drive is a pleasant one, and provides a view of the 
dwellings of all classes of native and European, from the 
plaster-covered hut of the native to the mansion of the 
successful planter in the suburbs. Every shade of colour is 
discernible in the features of the natives. Besides the West 
African immigrants of slave emancipation fame, who con- 
stitute the majority of the population, East Indians, Tyrians, 
Chinese, Japanese, and other races can be seen. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING HOTEL 

is a mansion situated in its own beautiful grounds, on the 
summit of a gentle slope which leads down to Kingston; 
occupies a position commanding an extensive view of the 
sea and surrounding country. It is distant about six miles 
from Kingston. The electric cars pass close to the hotel. 
At an elevation of 600 feet above the sea, the hotel obtains 
the full benefit of all sea and mountain breezes. 

Arrived at the hotel, visitors walk up the beautiful 
Bougainvillaea Avenue to the hotel, and, in passing along 
the verandah, they can see the valley of St. Andrew spread 
out before them, with the hills to the north, east, and west, 
and Port Royal and the sea to the south. 

Those who wish can dine on the verandah, either 
overlooking the rose garden to the north or the pineapple 
garden eastwards. During the evening the band of the hotel 
plays in the drawing room adjoining the dining saloon: The 
baths and lavatories are situated on each floor at the ends 
of the corridors, both of which are kept lighted all night. 
Coffee, tea, or fruit can be served in the bedrooms in the 
early morning on application at the office. The swimming 
bath is reached by passing to the end of the west end of 
the hotel and down the iron spiral stair at the foot of 
which it is situated. Visitors are not recommended to 
swim after luncheon on first arrival. The swimming bath 

T 
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is reserved for the use of ladies only from ii a.m. to 
2 p.m. 

From the point of view of the invalid or visitor in search 
of enjoyment in preference to mere sightseeing, Constant 
Spring Hotel offers special attractions. Situated in the 
midst of sugar, banana, pineapple, and other estates, and 
within easy driving distance of orange, coffee, and other 
hill plantations, tropical culture can be studied under the 
most agreeable conditions. There are roads to the hills to 
the north, east, and west, of the hotel, so well made and 
gently graded, that, although they rise thousands of feet, 
horses can trot along them. Such drives, in the cool of 
the early morning before the sun has grown hot, provide 
a magnificent panorama. Forests of waving palms stretch 
down to the plains, dotted here and there with the brilliant 
green of the sugar-cane, down to the calm, deep blue waters 
of the South Atlantic beyond. The wild orange grove in 
Constant Spring Glen behind the hotel offers a pleasant 
afternoon shade. 

The most popular season of the year is between November 
and May, and during that season the hotels are filled with 
guests from Europe, Canada, America, Cuba, and Central 
America. Both hotels have special bands, and costume 
balls, cinderellas, concerts, receptions, as well as garden 
parties, follow each other in quick succession. As the 
climate, however, is just as suitable for visitors from Europe 
or America during the summer season from June to 
October, the hotels are kept open during that time, and 
visitors will find every convenience at that season. Every 
year the number of visitors to the island increases. Those 
who used to go to France, Switzerland, Germany, or Norway 
now go to Jamaica. Americans are deserting Florida for 
Jamaica in summer. 

On Sundays, churches of all denominations are avail- 
able in Kingston. The Church of England at Half-Way 
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I Tree, about half way to Kingston, is a pretty little building, 
[ All the churches can be reached from either hotel by electric 

car or buggy. The Church of Scotland, constructed with 

doors both at the sides and the ends, is particularly cool and 

pleasant. 

There is an efficient steam laundry in Kingston, where 

the finest of fabrics can be washed, flannel and other suits 
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eleaned and pressed, and every description of laundry work 
■one in the shortest possible time at moderate prices. 

Those anxious for active exercise will find excellent 

^bles in the billiard room, ping-pong tables in the 

screation room, an extensive and well-kept nine-hole golf 

Bourse, tennis and croquet, archery, clay pigeon- shooting, &c. 

tThere are efficient liveries attached to both hotels, which 
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provide comfortable carriages, capable drivers, and well- 
trained Iiarness and saddle horses at moderate rates. Those 
desirous of sport can go sailing, fishing, or shark -shooting 
in the harbour, crocodile-hunting or live pigeon-shooting at 
Salt Pond. There are unique opportunities for amateur 
photography. Nowhere on earth can the scenery of 
Jamaica be Surpassed. Photographic films can be developed 
locally at low rates. 

For the convenience of visitors there are stalls at both 
hotels for the sale of curios at reasonable prices. 

The fresh water for drinking and bath purposes is of 
exceptional purity, as is evidenced by the certificate of 
analysis attached. Both hotels are provided with Pasteur 
filters, as well as ice-water tanks. 

There are post and telegraph offices situated in the 
buildings at both hotels. 

Special arrangements have been made with the pro- 
prietors of estates in the hills within easy driving distance 
of the hotels, for the reception and entertainment of guests. 

A large variety of native trees, plants, fruits, and 
flowers are grown at Constant Spring for the information 
of visitors. 

A visit to the cathedral of San Jago de la Vega (popu- 
larly called Spanish Town), the old capital of the island, 
provides a pleasant excursion. The road passes through the 
banana and orange groves of the Rio Cobre district, with 
their magnifirenl vegetation. There is an air of calm 
majesty about the old cathedral, which has looked down 
for hundreds of years on all sorts of scenes, and which 
keeps watch over hundreds of English sailors and soldiers 
slain in the old time wars. There are several monumental 
tablets in the building, of the most exquisitely carved 
marble, guarding the bones of the memories of English 
nobility who have died out there. Were it not that Jamaica 
at the time of the sugar prosperity was a veritable gold. 
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mine, une would wonder how such costly workmanship 
reached this faj-off colony, or how these fine public buildings 
were erected in Jamaica. There is a pleasant little hotel 
(the Rio Cobre) at Spanish Town, where one can get lunch, 
and the manager, who takes a special delight in explaining 
the sights of the city, always feels disappointed if he does 
not happen to be about, so il is best to let him know the 




THE BOUGAINV[LL.EA AVENUE. CONSTANT SPRING HOTEL, 
JAMAICA". 



/ before that one is going to visit the place. The follow- 
a few of the drives available from Constant Sprmg 
Botel : — 

Belle VLfE. — Coffee and Cocoa Plantation, 1,500 feet 
above sea level. Magnifirent view ; one hour's 
drive. 
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Chester Vale. — In the heart of the Blue Mountains; 
3,000 feet above ihe sea. Famous Jamaica Spa. 

King's House.— The official residence of the Governor 
of the island. Beautiful twenty-arre ornamental 
garden. Five miles from Constant Spring. 

MoNA StiGAR Estate.— Eight miles distant from Con- 
stant Spring. 




THE GARDEN, MYRTLE BANK HOTEL, KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 



Bag Walk Waterfalls,— One of the most beautiful 
spots on the island. Twenty-two miles away. 

Castleton Botanic G.ardens, situated in the Wag 
Water Valley. Fine collection of kola, nutmeg, 
clove, vanilla, rubbers, spices, liberian coffee, &c 
Thirteen miles from the hotel. 

Cavmanas. — Sugar and rum estate. Nine miles from 
the hotel. 
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Hill Gardens, Chinchona. — 4,900 feet above the sea ; 
situated on a spur of the Blue Mountain range. A 
perfect climate. Eucalypti, acacias, conifers, pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, roses, heliotrope, agapanthus, 
arum lilies, violets, &c., grow and flower all the 
year round. 

Hope Gardens are the principal public gardens in the 
island. They contain a large collection of orchids, 
palms, crotons. Six miles from the hotel. 

Newcastle Military Cantonment, 4,000 feet above the 
sea. About four hours* drive from Constant Spring. 

Government Laboratory, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 

October isty 1902. 
Analysis of Water from Constant Spring Water Works, 
For the Kingston Commissioners. 

PARTS PER 100,000. 

Total solid matter 16.4 

Vj^xXlvJX JIXXC ••• ... ... ••• ••• ... •.• •.• vy.vJ 

Nitrogen as free Ammonia 0.0016 

as Albuminoid Ammonia 0.0014 

as Nitrates- Nil. 

as Nitrites Nil. 

Oxygen, to combust organic matter 0.024 

Hardness, temporary 5.41 

permanent 4.16 

LV^ LrCLx ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^7* f / 

This is a water of more than average purity and 
good quality for public supply, and in my opinion 
is above suspicion, and may be accepted as free from 
the risk of water-borne disease. 

(Signed) Herbert A. Cousins, M.A., F.C.S., 

Island and Agricultural Chemist, 

J. L. M. 
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THE ISLAND OF AVONTSERRAT. 



TPIE HOME OF THE LIME. 



Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs ike. heavy- 

f tutted tree. 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark and purple spken 

of sea. 



■ HE Island of Montserrat was discovered by 
Colunibits in 1453, and was named by htm after 
tlie famous mountain in Spain, to which he 
thought it bore some resemblance. It v/as colonised by 
English and Irish from the neighbouring island of St. Kitts 
in 1632, and sugar, cotton, and indigo were gjown there by 
the labour of imported negro slaves. The black people long 
retained an Irish brogue in their speech ; but the names given 
to the estates — Richmond, Streatham, Dugerham, Balham, 
and Amersham — show that many of the planters came from 
the neighbourhood of London. The sugar production of 
Montserrat was always unimportant as compared with thai 
oF the neighbouring islands, but under the protective system 
which made the price of sugar in England no less than ten 
times that which rules to-day, planters grew rich even in 
Montserrat, where pavements of Italian marble and the record 
of a tax on the importation of billiard tables still testify 
to their luxury and opulence. Only twenty-five years after 



the settlement, a traveller reported that the soil was very 
fertile, and that the six hundred inhabitants were very com- 
fortably housed, having a fine and well-built church, the 
pulpit and seats being constructed of the fragrant red cedar 
wood of the island. 

The slave population was only maintained by fresh 
importations from Africa; and the savage spirit which 
slavery produces is exemplified in the following extracts 
from the island records : 

17^9- — A. negro was hanged and his body burned for 

wounding another. His value, assessed at £1^.$, was paid 

to his master from the common fund. 

1728. — A negro, Andrew, burned alive for stealing 

^777- — A negro received thirty-nine lashes and his ear 
was cut off for stealing a fowl, and wearing apparel 
worth over 20s. 

t^^S. — Numerous negroe» hanged for being absent 
three months from their masters' service. A negro 
received thirty-nine lashes and had his ear cut off for 
being a conjuror. Another was sentenced to be Rogged 
"when he shall be able to bear it." 

As the system of monopoly was gradually broken down, 
and enterprise and capital in most favourably situated 
countries brought prices lower, the sugar growers of Mont- 
serrat were placed at greater and greater disadvantage, until, 
by the year 1850, the export of sugar had almost dwindled 
to nothing. 

Happily the negroes of the island had gradually acquired 
plots of land, on which they grew their own vegetables and 
fruit, kept their own cows, sheep, pigs, and goats, and so 
far supplied themselves with the necessaries of life that they 
could maintain existence for a great part of the year without 
labouring on the plantations at all. The sea was full of 
excellent fish, the best of fruit grows practically wild, and 
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the woods furnish building materials and many household 
utensils. 

Dr. (now Sir Daniel) Morris told the Royal Commission. 
in 1895, Ihat " Montserrat is an island of small cultivators, 
who hold freehold allotments of one to three acres each. 
They number about 1,200, and live in Ihriving villages; the 
cottages are well kept, and are surrounded by small gardens 
of fruit trees and vegetables." 

Fortunately, however, a new ind"slry has arisen, which 
has largely replaced the sugar culture of Montserrat Roche- 
fort's Natural History of these islands, published in 1658, 
describes three varieties of citrus fruit as growing there, and 
says : " The small lemon which makes the third species is the 
best and most valuable of all ; it has only a very thin rind, 
and is quite full of extremely acid juice, which gives an 
excellent taste to meat, and is used to flavour many dishes." 
This fruit is the lime, Cilriis medica, which affords what 
Kingsley calls "the most useful of all sea medicines:'^ and 
forms the basis of the delicious cordials and the piquant 
Montserrat Sauce, so largely prepared and sold by Messrs. 
Evans & Co., of Liverpool. The prickly bush on which 
the lime grows was found throughout the West Indies, and 
about the year 1853 it occurred to Mr. Francis Burke, a 
Montserrat planter, to cultivate it on his plantation, with 
the object of squeezing the fruit and boiling down the juice 
for the use of the citric acid manufacturers in England, who 
at that time relied for their raw material on concentrated 
lemon juice from Sicily. Dr. Imray, of Dominica, made a 
simitar experiment at about the same time; but neither 
Burke nor Imray thought of anything but the concentrated 
juice. Both plantations were successful ; and about ten 
years later Messrs. Sturge, of Birmingham, bought and 
largely extended Burke's plantation in Montserrat, and soon 
arranged with Messrs, Evans & Co., of Liverpool, to take 
all the best of the raw lime juice, and to prepare and sell 
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it as a beverage. The Merchant Shipping Act, which made 
the daily use of lime juice, as an anti-scorbutic, compulsory 
for all sailors on long voyages, led to a large fresh demand 
for Messrs. Evans & Co.'s juice. Messrs. Sturge*s plantations 
were taken over and further developed by the Montserrat 
Company, Limited, which also introduced, from the Medi- 
terranean, the process of extracting the essential oil from 
the rind of the limes. 

The lime culture has not been unattended with drawbacks. 
Insect pests, and especially scale insects, flourish exceedingly 
in tropical climates where there is no winter to check their 
ravages. Such a pest destroyed the coffee in Ceylon and 
the orange in St. Michael. These ravages have been met in 
the orange groves of California by the introduction of a 
predatory ladybird from Australia {yedalia\ which proved 
entirely successful. In Montserrat, under the guidance of 
the late Professor Riley, of Washington, the scale insects 
have been dealt with by spraying the trees with an emulsion 
of paraffin, or by fumigating them with cyanide of potassium 
gas, applied under moveable tents. Montserrat was also 
visited in August, 1899, by a disastrous cyclone, which 
destroyed nearly all the houses, and rooted up or broke off 
a great part of the lime trees, besides causing the death of 
more than one hundred people. Fortunately Messrs. Evans 
and Co. keep so large a stock of lime juice that they were 
able to supply their customers with Montserrat lime juice 
until the trees were bearing again, and now the orchards, 
which cover 650 acres, are restored to full bearing, and 
Montserrat is regaining its former prosperity. 
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nR. DOWD ON WEST INDIAN 
FRUIT. 




FOR THE BEST AND MOST VARIED COLI^CTION OF WEST INDIA: 
FRUITS AT THE COLONIAL PRODUCTS EXHIBITION, 1904. 



I 



^\'EN' the best of fruit !s almost useless, unle 
lere is somebody from whom it can be bou^ 
. a reasonable price. West Indian fruit, as-I 
been set out in a previous article, is a thing to be desiRi 
and speaking generally, without time to make invidioi 
comparisons, it may be said to be without an equal. 
bananas and oranges of Jamaica are well known to all o^ 
us, and require no introduction and no praise, since, so 
speak, they are eaten for themselves. But what of 
grape fruit, and aligator pear, the luscious pome d'or, the I 
grenadiila, sapadilla, and the loquat, these each in their I 
severa! capacities are very precious joys, and the only plai 
in Liverpool where they can be obtained in the season ; 
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as far as we know, Mr. Dowd's, in Moorfields. Working 
in conjunction with Sir Alfred Jones, he was the first to 
put the Jamaica banana on the market, and at certain times 
of the year, when the exigencies of business make it possibly 
he has brought them down to the extremely low price of . ; 
6d. per dozen. He was also, we understand, one of the ..^ 
pioneers of the grape fruit, and he also initiated the vcry*^; 
risky experiment of importing the soft and pulpy aligfat 
pear. Not satisfied with these experiments, he has trad< 
and does trade, in the mangos and the mangosteen. 
the recent Colonial Exhibition he exhibited a very inb 
ing stall of West Indian fruit, of which we enclose 
illustration. At this exhibition it is of significance to ni 
that Mr. Dowd was the only Liverpool exhibitor 
obtained a medal, he being awarded a gold medal for 
finest and most varied collection of West Indian fruiti^ 
ever exhibited, which fruits, as may be gathered from otheie..- 
portions of this book, are well calculated to tempt tlie 
most jaded appetite, to satisfy the most fastidious palate; 
and to please the most cultured taste. 
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A perfect food has two main functions : 

1. To provide for the growth and repair of the tissues 

of the body. 

2. To furnish energy which can be converted into work. 
The first function is fulfilled by substances that are 

known as " proteids," combined with certain mineral con- 
stituents or salts. 

The second function is fulfilled by organic compounds 
known as " carbo-hydrates." 

In addition to the proteids and carbo-hydrates, a perfect 
food should also contain fat, the special function of which 
is to maintain the heat of the body, and also to promote 
the digestibility of the food constituents. 

The proportions in which these substances should exist 
in a perfect food under normal conditions of life may be 
taken to be: — Proteids, including a small percentage of 
salts, I part ; carbo-hydrates, 4 parts. 

" Bananine " is so balanced that the proteids, fats, and 
carbo-hydrates are present in the proportions most essential 
to the composition of a perfect food, and the requirements 
of metabolism. By analysis it has been proved to have a 
caloric value of 391.71 per hundred grammes, thus : 

Proteid 20.00 = Caloric Value... 82.00 

Fat 3.50 = „ „ ... 32.55 

Carbo-hydrates 67.60 = „ „ ...277.16 

Water 5.85 

Cellulose 0.60 

Salts 2.45 

100 391-71 

In fact, as a source of energy and material for tissue 
repair, " Bananine " stands above all other foods, as proof 
of which we give you another table showing the composi- 
tion of various meals and flours, being the solid constituents 
of 100 parts of each after water has been eliminated, viz. : 
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Proteid 

Bananine ^....20.0 

Oatmeal 14.3 

Oat Flour 10. i 

Wheat Meal 12.6 

Wheat Flour 9.5 

Indian Corn Meal 8.5 

Rice 6.5 



Fat. Carbo-hydrate. Cellulose. Mineral. 

3.50 ... 67.6 ... 0.6 ... 2.45 



10.15 

5.00 

1.90 

0.80 
4.60 

0.56 



65.1 
67.1 

70.3 

75.3 
72.8 

76.4 



3.1 



1.6 

0.7 
1.2 

i.o 



2.50 

1.30 

1.20 

0.70 
1.40 

1.00 



" Bananine " is not only a delicious, digestive, and highly 
nutritious food, supplying the highest amount of bone and 
flesh-forming constituents, but, from the fruity nature of 
its principal ingredient, is also anti-scorbutic. In this im- 
portant point it differs essentially from most other infants' 
food. 

"BANANINE FLOUR AND BREAD. 

(Wm. A1.FRBD Jones & Co., The Jamaica Produce Co., 

51, North John Street, 

AND Josh. Appleby & Sons, -Ltd., Liverpool). 

There can be no doubt of the nutritious character of banana 
flour, and the stairch in it is peculiarly easy of solution and digestion 
in the alkaline digestive juices of the body. Banana flour is readily 
dissolved, for example, by the saliva. Our analysis of Bananine 
gave the following results: moisture, 14.60 per cent. ; mineral matter, 
2.20 per cent. ; proteid, 19.22 per cent. ; fat, 2.00 per cent. ; and 
carbohydrate, 61.98 per cent. The flour has the peculiar flavour and 
odour of fresh banana fruit. We have received also a sample loaf made 
with Bananine flour. The floiw proves to make a very acceptable 
loaf uniform in textuire and permanently moist, and of a golden 
colour. Contrary to that which has been stated, banana flour is 
much richer in proteid than is wheat flour, and it also contains more 
fatty matter. Accordingly, its nutritive value is decidedly higher 
than is that of wheat flour. — 'The Lancet." 

But Mr. Jones has also a regard for, and an interest in, 
man's hours of ease, in which he unbends, forgets his busi- 
ness, and — among other things — smokes. He is the manu- 
facturer of the Belaroma Cigars, which are made from 
Jamaica tobacco. These are mild without being insipid, 
fragrant without being overpowering, and desirable without 
being expensive. 
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THE ROYAL HOTEL-, BRISTOL 




la a hrat-claae Family and Commercial Hotel, replete with eiery comfort and oon- 
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Dinners, Ball?, Public Meetings, &c. Billiard, SmolciiiK, and Reading | 
Rooms Ladles' Drawing Room. Principal Continent^ LiaDguagee spoken. ' 
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HOTEL OHHIBUSIS MEET l>RIHOiPAL TRAINS. A NIOHT PORTER. 

h; ■Banquet, Bri-iiil." MRS, ROGERS. ManaBei 
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APPENDIX. 



JAMAICA. 



SITUATION AND AREA. 



Jamaica is an island in the Carib- 
bean Sea, to the southward of the 
eastern extremity of the Island of 
Cuba, within N. latitude 17° 43' and 
18° 32', and W. longitude 76° 10' 
and 78° 20'. It is the largest of the 
British West Indies, being 144 miles 
in length, and 50 in extreme breadth, 
and containing about 4,207^ square 
miles, about half the size of Wales. 
The island is very mountainous, the 
main ridge runing east and west, with 
numerous subsidiary ridges, some 
parallel to the main ridge, others 
spreading out in a N.W. and S.E. 
direction from it, terminating in the 
farr.ous Blue Mountains in the east, 
the highest peak being 7,423 feet 
high. There are numerous rivers and 
streams, with a rapid fall for the most 
part, and not navigable. The largest 
are the Black River in the S.W., and 
the Rio Grande in the N.E. Kingston, 
the capital, with a population of 
48,504 in 1891, is situated on the south 
coast of the island, and has a fine har- 
bour. In St. Ann's Parish, in the 
middle part of the island, on the north 
of the main ridge, is the Roaring 
River, so called on account of its many 
picturesque waterfalls. 

The Cayman Islands, lying between 
19° 10' and 19° 45' N. latitude and 
79° 30^ and 80° 35 W. longitude, are 
dependencies of Jamaica. Pedro and 
Morant Cays are also dependencies, 
being two guano islands in 17° N. lati- 
tude, as well as the Turks and Caicos 
Islands. 

It is estimated that Jamaica con- 
tains 2,692,480 acres, from which may 
be deducted 80,000 acres as useless 
fofT agriculture, consisting chiefly of 



swamps, rocks, and inaccessible lands, 
leaving 2,612,400 acres available for 
cultivation. Of this 663,560 acres are 
returned as under cultivation in 1897. 
The dependencies have an area of 89 
miles. 

CLIMATE AND INHABITANTS. 

There is great variety of climate ; 
the mean temperature of Kingston is 
78.1°, rising to 87.8° in the day time, 
and falling to 70.7° at night. As the 
temperature falls about 1° for every 
300 feet of ascent, it is possible, in a 
few hours, to reach, in the central 
range of mountains, a cool and de- 
lightful climate. From Kingston, the 
capital, a change of 10° or 15° in tem- 
perature can be attained by a ride 
of three hours. 

The rainy seasons occur generally 
and over the whole of the island in 
May and Oct-ober, and last for about 
three weeks; but besides these heavy 
and periodical rainfalls, the ground is 
refreshed by continual showers, and in 
the N.E. portion of the island there 
is a rainy season usually at the end of 
the year. The mean annual rainfall 
varies throughout the island from 
about 34 inches at sea level to as 
much as 197 inches at Blue Mountain 
Peak. 

Only two per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants are white; the remainder are 
chiefly of African descent, four-fifths 
being pure negroes. There are about 
14,000 imported coolies and about 481 
Chinese (in 1897). English is univer- 
sally spoken. 

INDUSTRY. 

Fruit, consisting of bananas, 
oranges, &c., is now one of the largest 
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eiporiB. tile output of orangec in 
1902^3 being 98,589,575. wit.b b value 
uf £101.OS4, Bod l^at of bananiLs being 
lt,lB4.37S hunches, with a value of 
£1,134,750. 

The other chJef crops are EUgar 
(e^jiort 406,455 cwt., value £167,822) ; 
coffee (eiport 107,855 cwt., value 
£150,ri5) ; ginger [eiport 29,134 cwt., 
value £46,815); pimento ( export 114,996 
cwt.. vaJuo £91,997); and the eiportE 
comprise, in addition to thoEf pto. 
ducti, rum (export 1,327,150 gallons, 
value £156,580) ; djowood [export 
43.621 tons, value £112.6391: cocoa 
Icwt., value £65.284). ITi* 



-■, and under & 



e 31,670. 



27.797 acres 

cinclionft plantations. 

The coffeo plantations are mainly on 
the Blue Mountain Range, The great 
fnii^Browing district is In Portland, 
with Port 



of Vera 



?elj gro 



□ the d 



a parifii, and in 
the seaward parts of St. James and 
TreUtwtbey, whiei« the best rum in the 
world is produoed. The oattlo-ralaing 
districts are in St. Ann's, and in 
Hanover and Westmoreland and the 
western part of St. James. The up- 
lands of Mandiestor parish are rich in 
coffee and fruit. St. Eliiabeth parish 
grows a large quantity of logwood 
and other dje woods, as Hell oa niaize 
and fine pasture for horses. 

The chief imports are food stuffs, 
. clothing, hardware, alcohol, and build- 
ing materials. Of the total trade of 
the island by far the greater portion 
is with the United Kingdom and the 
United States, Canada being next in 



There ii a regular postal service 
throughout th« island, daily between 
some plaoea, and elsewhere three time* 
|>er week, by means of mail coaches. 

The rabas of postage axe as follows : 






Within the Colony.. .per ioii. 

To places in Imperial 
Penny Postage, per Joz. Id. 
To other Postal Union 



id. 



Paroela Post with England; with 
United States and Ucitish W. I. 
Coloniee, 6d. per lb., and Canada lOd. 

The estimated number of letters 
.«ent U. the UnJt.-d Kingdom, ie 29J,155 
and the number sent to other places 
256,294. 

There is regular and frequent com- 
munication between Eorope and 
Jamaica. The Royal Mai! contract 
steamers leavp Southampton on every 
a'ternale Wednesday throughout the 
year. The average passage is 16 days. 
The Royal Mail cargo steamers leave 
Southampton on 11th and £5nl of the 
month. There is also frequent steam 
oomraunioatioo between the Umted 
States and Jamaica, 

Telegraphic comtuunication with 
Europe is complete. Jamajoa ia the 
first British possession in the West 
Indies which the two cables from 
Cubs touch at, wheaoe they branch 
away via St. Thomas to Demerara, 
and in the opposite direction to the 
Isthmus of Panama. On Slst January, 
1398, the Direct West India Cable 
Company established communication 
between. Jamaica and Halifax vis 
Bermuda and Turks Island. 

A line of inland telegraph, oon- 
necting all the principal towns, and 
having 75 stations, is now in opera- 
tion. The total ii ■' _ ■ — 
650 miles ak>ikg roads, i 
railway lines. "" 
telegraphs has 
The receipts in 1902-1803 n 



ttiileage open is 923, ' 
oads, and 273 along N 

le total cost of the 
leen al)out £20,324- J 



16s. 



[ the 



i (not I 



eluding interest and the cost o 
taining the lines) £7,797 13s. 8d. 

The railway eitends from Kingston 
tfl Montego Bay, in the pariah of St. 
Jamea, a distance of IL3 miles ai 
chains, and to Bwartoo, in the parish 
of St. Catherine, in the other direc- 
tion, by a branch line from Spanish 
Town of IT miles 17 chains; ai>d to 
Port Antonio by a branch line from 
Bogwalk, on th« Ewarton branch, of 
54 miles 30 chains. The totaj length 
of line open is 184 niile.^ 58J chaina. 
The railway was purchased by an 
American syndicate, who, under agrse- 
ment, extended it to Port Antonio on 
the north-east, and to Montego Bay 
□n the north-west, but the company 
having Failed, the Government re- 
siiiiiod poisesaioQ of the line on 16tli 



August, 1900. 'He Urtttl railwaj debt 
oharge, providing iufcerest and rppaj- 
ment, is £118,846 b j-ear. The receipts 
in IBOB-J exce«ded the eipenditure bj 
£61,853, leaving ft deficiency, after 
providing for the above charge, of 
£56,888. There is also K line of tele- 
graph along the railway from Kingston 
to Uonlega Bay, 113 miles: Bpaniab 
Town t« Ewarton, 17 milos; and from 
Bogwalk to Port Antonio, 54 nal«. 
The island is interaected by a systeni 
of main rands, the condition of which 
will battr favourable comparison with 
those in many European countries. 
There are 1,916 niilen of niajn roads, 
and about 4,318 miles of paiooliial 

round the island to the prinnipal out- 
ports hR« been establiEhed. The 
cirouit is coniplelcd within ISO hours. 
KiDgslon, Montego Bay, Falmouth, 
eav-ia-Mar, and St. Ann's Bay are 
ports of registry. During the year 
cndei! 31st March, 1903, seven ships, 
with aggregate tonnage of 324 ton«, 
were registarcd. At Kingston, sii, 
with a tonnage of 304 lona, and at 
Montego Bay one, with a tonnage of 



Round the lilnnd.— The s.e. "Delta" 
(E. A. H. Haggart) leaves Kingston 
every Tuesday at 7 a,m. She makes 
a complete ciieuit of the inland, call- 
ing at nearly every port. Further 
information will be found in the 
advertisement pages. 



Blue Mountain Peak.— The trip to 
Bine Mountain Peak, 7,360 feet above 
the sea lerel, is undoubtedly tbe trip 
of the island. An early start is 
advisable, Vleitors arrive by 10 a,m, 
at Gordon Town. Take car to 
Papine Corner, thence by buggy. 
Ponies in waiting at Gordon Town 
will convey visitor* to Whitfield Hall 
□r Portland Gap House, reached 
about 2 p.m., where Innch, dinner, 
and bed uiay be obtained. Six a.m 



mng 



finds the 



I Parish Church; St. George's; 

St. Michaers: Port Royal; St. 

Luke's. Cross Boads; the Pariah 

Church, Hajf-way Tree. 

Other Places of Worship.— Roman 

_ Catholic. Holy Trinity, Duke St. ; 

! Church of Scotland, Duke St.; 

itisl Caurch, East Queen Street; 

__[itiat Church, Hanover and Barry 

Ibeetc; Presbyterian, St. Andrew's, 

■ ■ 'Jiieen Street; Presbyterian, St. 

, Bedford Avenue; Presby- 

, St. John's, Hannah Town; 

DcingregfttJDnal, corner of North St. 

" id Prinoesa Street; Wealeyan, Coke 

»pel, East Queen St,; Werioyan, 

'ealoy Church, Tower Street; 

Wesley an, Ebeneier, Spanish Town 

■ ; United Methodist, Bast St. ; 

'ian. Hanover Street; Christian 

jhapel, Duke Street; Plymouth 

ih^tbren, Gospel Hall, Hanover St. ; 

^ewi^ Synagogue, Amalgamated, 

Street; Jewish Synagogue, 

Agliah and German, Orange Street ; 

[Jewish Synagogue, Spanish and 

lese. East Street. 



route to the Peak, 
reached after two hours' ride. The 
trip occupies two days, and magnifi- 
cent views are obtained of Cinchona, 
St. Catherine's Peak, Content Gap, 
and the valley of the Clyde. The 
hut is teased from the Government 
by Mr. Astley SmiUi, who will fiu-- 

Chester Vale is nine miles from 
Gordon Town. Leave Kingston at 6 
a,m,, arrive at Gordon Town 7-30, 
then to Chester Vale. Mr. E. Sidg- 
wiek, the owner, receives paying 
Rucsta. Trips to Cinchona, New- 

stle. Bluff Bay, and St. Catherim 



Peak. 



i bathi 






ing. 



Hope Botanical Gardens, on the ca 
line to Papine Comer. 

King's House.— OflScial residence c 
the Governor. The gardens contai 
valuable palms aud orchids. 

Newton Great House, 4,000 fee 
above the lea level, commands a fin 
view of Kingston and the harboui 
To Gordon Town about 7 a,m 
where ponies will be ready for Ne« 
distance about Eve " ~ 



fast I 



i lunc 



, Nen 



Thre 



Kingston, 
Newcastle, a military canton- 
ment perched on the aide of the 
mountain overlooking Kingston, is 
reached by a driving road, and bridle 
path, the latter being much the 
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abocter route. A JuBcbeon basket 
should be Mken, aa iLcre i^ uo hotel 
or boardiug houae at Newpasfle, A 
buggy for three peraons from the cajr 
terminus at Papine Comer costs 30b. 
(7.50L-.) Leive Kingston at 7 ».ra„ 
tuDrh M Kewcastle and return. The 
trip may be done on horsebaclt, or bj 
buggj. 



Ther 






which are quite as inttireatiug as the 
longer pilgrimages here «et forth. 
The lioteU will supply reliable infor- 
mation -nonceming ihem. 

e principal hotels and lodgings in 



the ji 



Hotel, 



Myrtle 

Constant Spriug Hotel (a tramway 
conveys passenger* from city to the 
hotel). StreajJwicke Marine Gardens 
Hotel, and Park Lodge (managed by 
Urs. Austin). 

Spanish Town.— Rio Coble Hotel, 

Moneague. — Moneague Hotel (about 
1,300 feet above the sea). 

Mmitpelier.— Montpplier Hotel (300 
feet above the sea}. 

MandevUfc.— Brook's Hotel (niore 
than ^,000 feet above the eea), Miss 
Roye's Lodgings, and Mr«. Halliday's 

Bath.— Mrs. DuBys Lodgings. 

Port Antonio. —Titchfield Hotel 
{United Fruit Co.) 

St. Am'^ Bay. -Mr?. Iwaes and 
Mrs. Mcintosh's Lodgings. 

Brown's Town. — Mrs. Delisser^s 
Lodgings. 

Lucea. — Mrs. Roger'a Lodgings. 

Malierii, Santa Crus Mountains. — 
Mre. Lawrence's I-odgings. 

BeUcvue Sanatorium, Santa Cruz 
Mountains. — Particulars can be ob- 
tained from Mra. P. T. Sharp, 
Southfield P.O. Tariff, 8s. to EOe. per 

Jamaican fruits in season in Novem- 
ber and December are : Oranges, 
sapadillos, shaddocks, bananas, tan- 
gerine oranges, and pines. Vegetables : 
Cucumbers, ohou citou, pumpkins, 
cabbages, turoipB, carrots, Ipttu«>, 
and egg plant. January to April the 
fruit* are pines, mangoes, sapadilloa, 
bananas, oranges, naseberry, and 
star ap]>]DS, Tegetrsblcs: Cabbages, 
chou cbou, cUDumbeir, turnips, carrott, 
and lettuce. 

Copies of "THE BOOK OF 
JAMAICA," by Francis Dot>EnoRTn. 



can be obtained at the Boyal Mail 
Steam Packet Compa.ny'c Office, IS, 
Moorgate Street, London ; and from 
Mesara Gollas and Cocking, Kingston, 



863,644 800,418 1 

806,216 822,000 1 

814,341 836,468 I 

777,133 836,891 ] 

6T2,S8S T6B,S48 J 

734,813 711,990 I 

7Se,190 733,1141 1 

871,104 S93,1G1 

904,081 881,367 

S96,252 920,111 



,124,788 1,664,840 
135,607 1,607347 
038,711 l,ia8,90S 



893,182 1,993,130 
646,977 2,274,398 



189^9 618,438 147, 



,563 312,919 764, . 

,284 229,61S 865,816 2, 

,177 193,641 989,128 " 

,814 164,978 764,086 

,889 146,698 787,080 



,191,746 
,288,946 
,856,377 



1893-1 654,082 64,882 1,466,776 2,076,689 

1894-S 512,768 48,817 1,359,036 1,921,421 

1S96« 617,601 47,613 1,307588 1 873 106 

1896-7 403,933 31,294 1,033,025 1,470,341 

169T-8 318,854 89.806 1.090JB8 1,448.443 

1698-9 342,726 50,211 1.269^06 1,663,548 

169^0 357,705 64,355 1,246,030 1,868^ 

1900-1 388,922 77,070 1,381,080 1,797 077 

1901-2 409,858 52,406 1,476378 1,839 142 

19J2-8 186,698 83,115 1,024,697 3,292,486 

Net Public Debt, Jlst March, 1903, 
£5,*B7,453. 

Customs Ketenue— 1900-1, £3W,680; 
1901.2, £347,611; 1902-3, £381,913. 



POPULATIOK. 



.-, 11,188 12,240 680,801 

21^5 488,631 14,320 639,491 
lEsUmated) 755,730 



1853— Sir Henry Barkly 
1857— Sir C. H. Darling. 
1B62— E. J. Eyre. 

1865— Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. K. Storks, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
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1866— Sir John P. Grant, K.C.B. 
1873— W. A. G. Young (admt.). 
1874— Sir William Grey. 
1877 — Sir Anthony Musgrave, 

K.C.M.G. 
1883— Gen. Sir H. W. Norman, 

G.C.M.G., G.C.B., CLE. 
1889— Sir Henry Arthur Blake, 

G.C.M.G. 
1898— Sir A. W. L. Hemming, 

G.C.M.G. 



TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS. 



SITUATION AND AREA. 

The Turks and Caioos Islands lie 
between 21° and 22° N. latitude, and 
71° and 72° 37' W. longitude. Their 
area is 169 square mile®, about the 
size of Rutland. The most important 
island, Grand Turk, is 6^ miles long 
and two miles broad. According to 
the census of 1901, Grand Turk 
contains 1,751 inhabitants, being 
one-third of the total population. 
Cockburn Harbour, in S. Caicos, 
immediately opposite Grand Turk, is 
the principal settlement in the Caicos 
group. 



INDUSTRIES. 

Salt raking is the only industry' of 
any importance, the quantity 
annually gathered being about 
1,800,000 bushels, equal to 60,000 
tons. The export of salt in 1902 was 
valued at £22,196. Sponges are found 
in some quantities on the Caioos 
Bank, but are chiefly collected by 
Bahamas schooners and carried to 
Nassau. There are three six>nge- 
curing establishments on the Caicos 
Islands. The export of sponge in 1902 
was valued at £1,961. The cultivation 
of the slssal fibre (or Pita plant) has 
been introduced, and has a fair pros- 
pect of success. 498,334 lbs. were 
exported in 1902, valued at £7,101. 

An agricultural settlement was 
started under Government auspices 
at Kew, North Caicos, in 1882, to 
grow fruit for export, but proved a 
failure, owing to the absence of any 
remunerative market for the produce. 
The soil elsewibere is totally unfit for 
agricultural purposes. Practically the 
whole of the food and household 
necessaries are imported. The com- 



mercial mtercourse is almost wholly 
with the United States. 

The inhabitants are of mixed 
Eiux>pean and African extraction, the 
proportion of whites to coloured 
people being larger than in most of 
the West Indies. TTie majority of the 
people are connected with the Ber- 
mudas, from which these islands were 
first settled, They all speak English. 
Grand Turk is a port of registry, 
and had, on the 31st December, 1902, 
59 vessels registeaed, of a total ton- 
nage of 4,907 tons. Salt Cay and 
Cockburn Harbour are ports of entry, 
possessing good anchorage. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate is equable and healthy, 
and rajxly unpleasantly hot, owing to 
the strong and never-failing sea 
breezes, but there is a scarcity of 
fre«h provisions and good water, 
owing to the low-lying, barren nature 
of the soil. 

The mean temperature (day) is 82°, 
the extreme range being from 65° to 
92°. ITie rainfall during 1901 
amounted to 29 inches, the rainy 
season being from October to Feb- 
ruary. Hurricanes occasionally visit 
the groups. 

EDUCATION. 

There are eight elementary schools 
supported by Government, with an 
attendance in 1902 of 780 children. 
The schools are entirely unsectarian, 
and arc at present free. 



CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

The coins in circulation, all of them 
being legal tender under Bahama 
Acts, 2 Vict. cap. 4, and 8 Vict. cap. 
49, also Jamaica Law 10 of 1880, con- 
sist of British sterling, United States 
gold and silver, Spanish, Mexican, 
and Colombian gold doubloons, and 
Jamaica nickel tokens. There is no 
luiiit to the legal tender of silver. 
There is a local paper currency of ten 
shillings and one pound notes. Com- 
n^ercial accounts are usually kept in 
dollars, and Government accounts in 
sterling. A Gk>vemment savings bank 
was established on Ist January, 1890, 
and had, on 31st December, 1902, 201 
depositors, with £1,418 deposit. 
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TRINIDAD. 



SITUATION AND AREA. 

The island of Trinidad lies about 16 
miles to the eastward of Venezuela, 
between 10° 3' and 10° 50' N. lati- 
tude, and 61° 39' and 62° W. longi- 
tude from Greenwich. Its average 
length is about 48 miles, and its 
average breadth 35 miles, and 
its area is 1,751^ square miles. 
It is separated from the con- 
tinent of America by the Gulf of 
Paria, into which fall the northern 
mouths of the Orinoco. The distance 
between Chacachacare, the most 
westerly of the Bocas Islands, in 
which the north-western peninsula of 
the island terminates, and the 
Venezuelan promontory on the other 
side of the strait is only seven miles. 
The colony includes the island of 
Tobago (formerly in the Windward 
Islands), which was amalgamated with 
Trinidad by an Order in Council under 
Act 50 & 51 Vict., c. 44, on 1st Jan., 
1889. By a further Order in Council 
of the 20th of Oct., 1898, it was pro- 
vided that, on a date to be fixed by 
proclamation of the Governor of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, the island of Tobago 
should be a ward of the Colony of 
Trinidad and Tobago ; that the 
revenue, expenditure, and debt of 
Tobago should be merged in those of 
the united colony, and that the debt 
due from Tobago to Trinidad should 
be cancelled. A proclamation was 
issued bringing these provisions into 
force from the 1st January, 1899. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The Government is administered by 
a Governor, with an Executive Coun- 
cil of six members. The legislative 
body is the Legislative Council of 
Trinidad and Tobago, which was re- 
constituted in 1898, and now consists 
of the Governor, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Attorney - General, the 
Commandant of Local Forces, the 
Solicitor-General, the Auditor-General, 
the Director of Public Works, the 
Surgeon - General, the Protector of 
Immigrants, the Receiver - General, 
and the Collector of Customs, and of 
such other persons (unofficial mem- 
bers) as the Governor may appoint. 



The unofficial members hold their 
seats for five years, and are at present 
ten in number. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Communication between Port of 
Spain and San Fernando is main- 
tained by means of the Gulf 
steamers, which ply three times a 
week, and by the railway. The Gulf 
steamers proceed as far as Cedros, in 
the south-western part of the island,, 
a total distance of 60 miles from Port 
of Spain. 

The railway from Port of Spain to 
Arima (16 miles) was opened in 1876. 
The Couva line (18 miles from the 
junction at St. Joseph, 24 miles in aU 
from Port of Spain) was opened in 
1880. An extension of 4^ miles was 
opened to Claxton's Bay on 1st 
January, 1881, the extension to San 
Fernando (seven miles) on the 17th 
April, 1882, and that to Prince's Town 
in 1884; and further extensions to 
Sangre Grande (12 miles) and Taba- 
quito (15 miles) were opened to traffic 
on 29th August, 1897, and 13th 
August, 1898, respectively. There are 
also seven miles of tramways or light 
railways between San Fernando and 
Savana Grande. The total length of 
line open is about 80^ miles, all con- 
structed and worked by the Govern- 
ment. The total receipts from the 
railways, tramways, and telegraphs 
during 1902-3 were £27,647, and the 
expenditure was £52,744. This last 
amount does not include the annual 
appropriation for interest and sinking 
fund. The interest on Slst March, 
1902, amounted to £28,755. 

There is a General Post Office in 
Port of Spain, a branch office at San 
Fernando, and about 62 out-offices 
throughout the island. 

There is direct telegraphic com- 
munication with British Guiana, 
Grenada, and Saint Croix, and thence 
via the United States with £uirope. 
The internal telegraphs now comprise 
85 miles, constructed by the Govern- 
ment. 

The number of steamers calling at 
Trinidad averaged during the year 
44 per month. They comprised the 
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following lines, besides some few 
transient steamers: — ^Harrison Line, 
West Indian and Pacific, Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, Naviga- 
zione Generale Italiana, Dutch Line, 
London Direct Line, Canadian, Que- 
bec, and Gulf Line, Oriental and 
Ciudad Bolivar, Orinoco Shipping and 
'leading Co., New York ana ±Jer- 
mudas, Trinidad Shipping and Trad- 
ing Co., La Veloce, and the Royal 
Mail Line. The ocean steamers of 
^the Royal Mail Company now call at 
Port of Spain both on the outward 
and homeward routes. It is worthy 
of note that the steamers of the 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
are, as a rule, of greater tonnage 
than the ocean boats of the Royal 
Mail, and find no difficulty in entering 
the port. A fortnightly service to 
New York is carried out by a local 
firm. Mails are regularly forwarded 
and received by ali these steaii^r.-L. 
The rates of postage are as follows, 
per ^z. letter: — 

Within the Colony Id. 

To U.K., India, and certain 

Colonies Id. 

To other places 2id. 

COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration from India is con- 
ducted under Grovernment control. 
Under this head £47,798 13s. 5d. was 
expended by the Government in 
1902-3, in introducing 2,400 (Statute 
adults) immigrants. The numbers in- 
troduced in 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1901-2, and 1902-3 
respectively were 2,519, 2,193, 3,087, 
1,860, 1,292, 1,750, 1,779, 2,475, and 
2,318. 

Seven hundred and fifty time- 
expired and other immigrants were 
returned to India in September, 1902. 

The amount remitted to India 
during 1902-3 by return Indian immi- 
grants was £9,095 3s. 9d. 

CURRENCY AND BAITKING. 

The coins in general circulation are 
British gold, silver, and bronze, and 
United States gold currency. These 
are all legal tender, as is also British 
gold, which is not often met with. 
Accounts are kept in sterling by the 
Government, but in dollars by the 
public. The notes of the Colonial 



Bank circulate to the extent of 
£100,000 estimated. 

There is no Colonial coinage or note 
issue, but an Ordinance for the intro- 
duction of the latter will shortly be 
passed. 

There is no limit to silver as legal 
tender. 

The Colonial Bank has a branch at 
Port of Spain. Government savings 
banks are established in 11 districts, 
with a head office in Port of Spain. 
The amount in deposits in these banks 
at the end of 1902 was £245,360 4s. 2d. 
The total number of depositors was 
14,531. They are under the manage- 
ment of a board and the local wardens.. 

CHURCHES IN PORT OF SPAIN. 

Roman Catholic. 
Cathedral (Sundays), 6-30, 7-30, 8. 9-30. 
Rosary Church (Sundays), 6, 8. 
Sacred Heart Church (Sundays), 

6-30, 8-30. 
St. Patrick's Church (Sundays), 

6-30, 8-30. 
St. Francis, Behnont (Sundays), 

6-30, 8. 
Holy Name (Sundays), 7. 
Convent Chapel (Sundays), 7. 
St. Mary's College (Sundays), 

6, 6-30, 7-30. 
Church of England. — Cathedral 
(Sundays), All Saints (Savannah), and 
St Margaret, Belmont. 

Presbjrterian. — Greyfriars, Bruns- 
wick Square. 

HOTELS. 

Queen's Park, Savannah, 12s. per day. 
Ice House, Marine Square, slightly 

cheaper. 

The Queen's Park Hotel is beauti- 
fully situated on the Savannah, and is 
run to a great extent on the latest 
American system. It contains up- 
wards of 100 bedrooms and drawin.g- 
rooms, billiard rooms, &c. It is 
eminently suited for tourists and 
people who have but little business to 
do in the town (Port of Spain). 

The Ice House is situated in the 
very heart of the town, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by houses of busi- 
ness and many of the principal houses. 
It is comparatively close to the wharf. 
For business and commercial men it 
is most suitable, more especially to 
those who are making but a short 
stay, and whose time is valuable. 
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TRAMWAYS. 

The electric tramway service in 
Port of Spain is one of the best in 
the West Indies, and, indeed, the 
only other service which approaches 
it is the service of Kingston, Jamaica. 
Besides coyering the town and the 
suburbs, special cars also run round 
the Savannah. This drive should not 
be missed, and the proper time to take 
it is either between four and seven, or, 
if not worn out by the heat of the day, 
the drive after business in the evening 
is extremely pleasant. Visitors should 
not omit to take their tickets in 
batches of six for a shilling in car 
offices, &c., for by so doing they save 
a penny upon each ticket. The Elec- 
tric Company are extending the ser- 
vice considerably, and at the moment 
of writing a new line has just been 
opened up. 

CABS. 

The cab seirvioe of Port-of-Spain 
cannot be conscientiously recom- 
mended anywhere. The cabs are not 
conspicuous for their cleanliness, the 
horses are made evil, the drivers in- 
solent and incompetent, and the 
tariff, as fixed by the Government, is 
too high when compared with the 
tariff of the other islands, more 
especially Barbados and Jamaica. 

Visitors are strongly recommended 
to make arrangements with the cab- 
man when they engage him. The 
tariff rate is 4s. am hour; Is. for any 
distance up to a mile ; Government 
House, 2s., while on the other side 
the Is. rate expires a little west of 
the Queen's Park Hotel. 

By making arrangement and dis- 
playing a certain amount of firmness 
in the matter, the 4s. rate per hour 
can easily be reduced to 3s., and in 
some oases to half-a-crown. 

Visitors need have no false shame 
about bargaining with cabmen. 
Residents in the place never by any 
possibility do anything else, and this 
remark applies to the whole of the 
West Indies. For long drives it is 
more comfortable and but slightly 
more expensive to take carriages 
from the livery stables. 

SHORE BOATS. 

Most of the steamship companies 
run special launches, which convey 



passengers and their luggage ashore. 
Should passengers be unable to get 
off in time to catch the launch they 
will find themselves involved in some 
expense. The boats lie some consi- 
derable way out of the harbour, and 
6s. is by no meai^ an exorbitant 
rate for two people with an average 
amount of luggage, but any increase 
on this should be protested against- 
with no uncertain voice. 

HOW TO REACH TRINIDAD. 

Steamship Lines. — ^The most direct 
line from the United States is the 
"Trinidad Line," from New York to 
Trinidad and Grenada. There is also 
from New York the Quebec Steamship 
Co. and the Royal Dutch West India 
Mail. From the Dominion of Canada 
there is Pickford and Black's Line, 
sailing from Halifax via Bermuda and 
the Caribbee Islands. 

There are more steamers from 
Europe than from America. There is 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
sailing from Southampton via Bar- 
bador, St. Lucia, and Grenada. The 
" London Direct " Line, sailing from 
London, calling at Dartmouth for 
passengers. West India and Pacific 
Steamship Company, sailing from 
Liverpool ; Harrison Line, also from 
Liverpool; Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany, from uiasgow direct to Trini- 
dad. From France is the " Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique," sailing 
from St. Nazaire, Havre, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles, via Martinique, St. 
Lucia, and South American ports. 

San Fernando is the second town of 
importance. It has a population of 
from 7,000 to 8,000, and is 35 miles 
from Port of Spain. It is accessible 
daily by rail and twice a week by the 
Gulf Steamers. 

High Street, the chief business 
thoroughfare, contains a large quan- 
tity of well-stocked stores. 

Harris Promenade is largely pat- 
ronised on Band Days, and is a 
favourite resort on this occasion. 

The Usine St. Madeline, described 
elsewhere, is situated outside of this 
town, and turns out 14-,000 tons of 
sugar annually. It is the largest in 
the island, and is thoroughly up to 
date. 
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A rimH.— Population tfilG. A flour- 
ishiiig little borough, an hour's jour- 
ney from Port-of -Spain by rail. On 
Santa Rosa day, the 31st AuglLBt, 
Arima h always er fete with races and 
festivities. Beyonil this town the 
cultiratioD of sugar gives place to that 
of sacao. 

from the capital, near which are 
large sugar estates. The Gran Couva 
road running West taps the fertile 
cacoa district of Montscrrat. Popu- 
lation 3,090. 

Si. Joseph.— The old capital. It is 
sii miles from Port-of-Spain. TIip 
lovely Maracas Fall is sii niileg from 
the Railway Station. The drive to 
the Fall tiirough a pretty country is 
rather tedious, as a number of 
streams have to be forded, but the 

pains by the surpassing beauty of 
the Eoene. The water falls from a 
height of 340 feet. 

The principal products of the island 
are:— Cocoa, rooliusees. rum, futch, 
Angustura bitters, coffee, cocoanuts, 
tobacco, rubber, maize (com), oranges, 
and bananas. 



Trinidad is by far the most cos- 
mopolitan island in the whole of the 
West Indies. In 1901 the population 
was roughly 280,000, of which 80,000 
are East Indiana. The remainder of 
the population is composed of people 
of all kinds, sizes, ages, and colours, 
with a strong French element, and a 
considerable number of the inevitable 
Scotch, who by hard work and much 
thrift rench n point of prosperity 
highly satisfactory to themselves. 
There is also a large Portuguese 

a consideirable number of VeneiuelaEis, 
who are principally engaged in watch- 
ing their country from the safe van- 
tage point of a hotel verandah. 



Grell, E. ajid Co. — Meat and Ice Com- 
mission Merchants, 

Scott, F. J. and Son.— Agents, R.M.8. 
Packet Co. ; CommisaMin Agent*. 



Tiipp, Edgar aud Co. — Commissioii 

Ageut^ M'hisky, Beer, Porter, etc. 
Croucy and Co.— Grocery, Provisions, 

and Commission Agents 
Piada, C— Cocoa Merchant. 
Rust, Trawbridge and C<i.— Conimis- 

siou -Agetiia: .\gents for Revolver 

Stout, Provisions, etc. 



19,399 530,3*8 787,743 1,283,318 

iS.M,^ fia7.776 416,406 1,373,465 

»,S84 606,514 746,410 1,138,488 

.9,3,13 6W,462 623,108 i,a4a,a7» 

.__. __I,»34 625,364 795,639 1,310,998 

laoe 615,372 640,962 696,612 1,113,733 

iQon .^Qi !,.„ =nn r™. B29,967 1,263,298 

642,689 1,178,494 



)I,69B 2,161,231 



1900 381,884 169,344 1,449,020 2,S00,25a 
1901-2 920,509 213,6S9 1,517,402 ii,651,600 
1902-3 983,216 280,607 1,402,264 3,672,087 



864,302 66,oea 1,401,453 2,S30,B34 
831.700 [i4,oaB 1,114.949 2,000,748 
907,483 56,568 1,101,053 2,065,104 



.897 713,640 



.800 983,066 



1,181,803 2,166,830 



626,194 103,848 1,742, iWP 2,-172,181 

total amount of Customs 

< in 1902-3 was £308.412 3s. 4id. 



dutii 



Census 1871-108,638, 

1881-153,128. 

1891-200,028, 

1901—255,148. 

Public Debt of Trinidad on 31at 

March, 1903— £1,104,032 19i. 6d, 

Tobago return* are non' included 
in tboae of Trinidad (ninco January, 
Ut, 1899). 
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GOVERNORS. 1893 — Sir 
1880— Sir Sanford Freeling, K.C.M.G. 

1882— J. Soott Bu«he, C.M.G.. 1894— Sir 

Administrator. 

1882— Sir Sanford Freeling, K.C.M.G. 1894— Sir 

1884— J. Scott Bushe, C.M.G.. 1895— Sir 

Administrator. 

1884— Sir F. P. Barlee, K.C.M.G., 1895— Sir 

Lieut.-Governor. 1896 — Sir 
1884— J. Scott Bufihe, C.M.G., 

Administrator. 1897 — Sir 
1885— Sir A. E. Havelock, K.C.M.G. 

1885— David Wilson, Administrator. 189^— Sir 
1885— Sir W. Robinson, K.C.M.G. 

1886— J. Scott Bushe, C.M.G., 1898— Sir 

Administrator. 

1886— Sir W. Robinson, K.C.M.G. 1899— Sir 
1888 — ^Henry Fowler, Administrator. 

1888— Sir W. Robinson, K.C.M.G. 1899— Sir 
1889 — ^H. Fowler, Administrator. 

1889— Sir W. Robinson, K.C.M.G. 1900— Sir 
1891 — Sir F. Napier Broome, 

K.C.M.G 1900— Sir 

1892— H. Fowler, Administrator. 1902— Sir 
1892— Sir F. Napier Broome, 

K.C.M.G. 1903— Sir 
1893 — H. Fowler, Administrator. 



F. Napier Broome, 

K.C.M.G 
C. C. Knollys, C.M.G., 

Acting Governor. 
F. N. Broome, K.C.M.G. 
C. C. Knollys, C.M.G., 

Acting Governor. 
F. N. Broome, K.C.M.G. 
C. C. Knollys, C.M.G., 

Acting Grovernor. 
H. E. H. Jerningham, 

K.C.M.G. 
C. C. Knollys, K.C.M.G., 

Acting Governor. 
H. E. H. Jeming^ham, 

K.C.M.G. 
C. C. Knollys, K.C.M.G., 

Acting Grovernor. 
H. E. H. Jerningham, 

K.C.M.G. 
C. C. Knollys, K.C.M.,G., 

Acting Governor. 
C. A. Maloney, K.C.M.G. 
C. C. Knollys, K.C.M.G., 

Acting Grovernor. 
C. A. Maloney, K.C.M.G., 

Grovernor. 



BARBADOS. 



SITUATION AND AREA. 

Barbados is situated in latitude 
13^ 4' North and longitude 59° 37' 
West, and is the most easterly of the 
Caribbee Islands. It is nearly 21 miles 
long by 14 in breadth, and contains an 
area of 106,470 acres, or about 166 
square miles, a little larger than 
Rutland. 

HOTELS. 

The principal hotels in Barbados are 
the Marine Hotel, situated about two 
miles out of Bridgetown, and the 
Sea view Hotel. Both these hotels are 
run on the American system. An 
inclusive charge is made for three 
meals, bed, light, etc. The Marine 
Hotel is undoubtedly one of the best 
hotels in the West Indies, and the 
charge for three meals and accom- 
modation is 12s. The Seaview Hotel 
is nearer the town, but very snug and 
cosy for people to whom hotel life does 
not appeal. The charge here is 



slightly less than in the Marine, and 
10s. a day should cover it. If the 
visitor has an opportunity of staying 
in Barbados some days he cannot but 
visit the Crane Hotel, which is some 
thirteen miles from Bridgetown, on 
the east coast of Barbados. Here 
both bathing and fishing are to be 
found, and if he goes still farther, to 
Bathsheba, he will find good quarters 
at the Atlantis Hotel, which is reason- 
able and very comfortable. 

POPULATION. 

The population of the island in 1851 
amounted to 135,939, and has increased 
steadily since; by the census of 1891 
the population was returned at 
182,306, and in March, 1901, was es- 
timated at 195,588. English is univer- 
sally spoken. Labour is cheap, and 
the productive capacity of the soil 
has been greatly brought out. The 
island has the appearance of a well- 
kept garden. 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 



EXPORTS 



Within thf? Island. 



Letters. Newspapers, 
.per ioz. ;^d. each, 



Id. 



and not 

[ceec 

4oz. 



exceed'g 



Other Articles, ^d. for 2ozs. 

Parcels, E^d. per ]^lb. 

U.K., India, and 
certain Colonies... per ^oz. 

Elsewhere per ^oz. 



Id. 
2^d. 



Parcels to United Kingdom, Is. per 
31bs. ; 2s. 71bs. ; 3s. lllbs. 

Do. West Indies, ditto. 

Do. United States, 6d. per lb. 

Do. Canada, lOd. per lb. 



FINANCES. SHIPPING ENTERED 

AND CLEARED. 

Expendi- British Total 
Year. Revenue, ture. Tonnage. Tonnage. 
£ £ 

1893 161,730 164,633 1,100,747 1,224,067 

1894 160,624 161,278 1,130,544 1,232,412 

1895 146,315 152,039 1,072,750 1,163,536 

1896 185,532 184.020 1,159,292 1,264,016 

1897 184,706 172,551 1,244,314 1,335,962 

1898 182,682 185,840 1,238,125 1,320,014 
1699 216,022 207,883 1,179,228 1,265,417 

1900 185,475 182,866 1,245,205 1,361,466 

1901 179,972 175,350 1,326,839 1,476,166 
1902-3 248,585 235,877 1,325,392 1,419,335 



The revenue included £80,000, 
Imperial grant in aid of plantations, 
and £7,000 borrowed; the expenses 
included £41,550, paid on account of 
advances under the " Plantations in 
Aid Act." 



IMPORTS. 



Year. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



From 
U.K. 
£ 
583,086 
507,534 
391,435 
467,649 
474,631 
423.063 
429,147 
446,186 
462,707 
381,447 



From 
Colonies. 

£ 
254,403 
227,514 
184,154 
181,644 
182,829 
205,232 
135,417 
187,043 
148,596 
171,927 



From 
Elsewhere. 
£ 
535,046 
544,286 
381,332 
399,593 
351,248 
425,590 
443,441 
412,023 
410,375 
319,305 



Total. 
£ 
1,372,536 
1,279,334 

956,921 
1,048,886 
1,008,699 
1,058,885 

998,006 
1,045,252 
1,021,679 

872,679 



Year. 

1893 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



To 
U.K. 
£ 
141,942 

127,444 

69,760 

38,520 

33,972 

35,207 

50,630 

68,251 

68,316 

51,234 



To 
Colonies. 

£ 
319,688 

319,269 

262,991 

274,812 

231,839 

288,117 

301,203 

308,668 

284,081 

224,799 



To 
Msewhere. 
£ 
781,451 

537,798 
254,547 
444,895 
470,352 
445,906 
493,756 
542,092 
597,777 
316,432 



Total. 
£ 
1,243,082 

984,511 
587,298 
758,227 
736,160 
769,232 
845,590 
919,011 
950,175 
592,465 



Customs Revenue, 1902-3— £92,529. 

Public Debt, 31st March, 1902— 
£428,600. 

Sinking Fund to redeem it — £60,556. 

GOVERNORS OF BARBADOS SINCE 1880. 

Major-General D. J. Gamble, C.B. : 

Administrator, 1880. 
Sir William Robinson, K.C.M.G.: 

Lieut.-Grovernor, 1880. 
Col. Sir R. W. Harley, C.B., 
K.C.M.G.: Administrator, 1881. 

Sir William Robinson. K.C.M.G.: 

Governor, 1882-5. 
Major-General Browne: 

Administrator, 1884. 
Sir Charles C. Lees, K.C.M.G.: 

Governor, 1885. 
Sir Walter J. Sendall, K.C.M.G. : 

Governor, 1889. 
Sir J. S. Hay, K.C.M.G. : 
Administrator, 1891 ; Governor, 1892. 

G. R. Le Hunte: 
Acting-Governor, Aug. to Dec. 1895. 

Sir J. S. Hay, K.C.M.G. : 

Governor, 1896. 
G. R. Le Hunte: 
Acting-Governor, May to July 1897. 

Sir J. S. Hay, K.C.M.G.: 

Governor, 1897. 
Ralph Williams: 
Acting-Governor, Oct. to Dec, 1898. 

Sir J. S. Hay, K.C.M.G. : 

Governor, 1899. 
Ralph Williams: 

Act. -Governor, Dec. 1900 to Feb. 1901. 

Sir F. M. Hodgson, K.C.M.G. : 

Governor, 1900. 

S. W. Knaggs: 

Acting-Governor, 1903. 
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Grenada, the moat southerly of the 
Windward group, ii situated between 
the parallel* o! 12" 30' and 11° 58' 
N. latitude, and 61" 20' and 61" 35' 
W. longitude; i> about 21 milea in 
length, 12 miles in ita greatest breadth, 
and eontaina about 133 tquare miles 
(about half the size of Middleaei). 
It Ilea 68 miles S.S.W. of St. Vincent, 
and about 90 milea north of Trinidad, 
and between it and the former iiland 
are certain small inlands called the 
Grenadines, attached patti; to the 
government of St. Vincent, and parti; 
to that of GrenaJla ; the large«t of the 
latter is Carriacou, which haa an area 
of 8,467 acres, and a papulation {at 
31»t December, 1902) of 6,796 aoula. 

CLUIATB. 

The climate in the dry season U 
delightful. In the wet season, as in 
all other tropical islands, it is damp 
and hot. But for six winter months, 
■ay from December to Ha;, it is 
eieellent, and is healthy at all times. 
Yellow fever, the bugbear of the West 
Indies, is almost unknown, and if new 
arrivals do get a tooich of "acclima- 
tbing fever," which ia far from being 
the rule, it is mild and soon disap- 
peaia. ITie average annual rainfall at 
St, George's for the laet 12 years is 
79 inches, and the highest and lowest 
readings of the thermome^r tor the 
last five years are 89.8° smd 67.8° 
respectively, the average mean tem- 
■ ■■ being 78.8° in the shade. 



The 1 



nfall i 



other 



! the 



island ie much greater; 

Etang. in 1902, it was 164 inches. 

The island Is a great health resort 
for the neighbouring colony of Trini- 
dad, and in addition to the restoring 
influence of the climate it affords 
excellent sea bathing. 



Church of England. Roman Catho- 
lic, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian. 
According to the census of 1901 there 
were 36,437 Roman Catholics, 22,477 
Anglicans, 3,584 Wealeyans, and 580 
Presbyterians, 



and fairly comfortable. The Goot 
Sanitorium and Best House at Grand 
Etang is carried on a£ a bmncb of 
the House Hotel. 



Horses can be hired at about Sa. 
per day. Carriages with one horse 
258. per day. In every case boardeiH 
at the hotel and visitors are allowed 
a percentage off the prices above 
mentioned. 



The principal producla of the island 
are : — Cocoa, coffee, apices, cotton, 
logwood, Tegetables, etc., and a large 
variety of fruite which are noted for 
their Bweetnras. 



B93 


59,210 


S9,039 




39S,7G4 






69.594 


47s] 626 


18?,765 


189S 


6a;j68 


63,676 


601,805 


Sl^lBt 




^6.275 


60,625 


444.230 




m 


.^6,973 




449,363 




E 


62,876 
63,7S7 


67612 
58:359 


421,007 


tti:^ 


901-a 


70;O75 


62,718 


4271873 
619,215 


439 009 
639,043 


1902-3 


72.802 


Gfl.iwa 


564,J31 


677,036 



83,175 37,730 46,774 



66,485 42.504 46,416 

78,893 40,126 45,337 

94,983 63,866 62,934 

101,921 64,603 60,304 

105,592 57.628 69 572 

113,963 68.949 73,666 



293,080 


8,629 


176,241 


4,421 


140,736 


6616 


169,499 


6790 


188,656 


ll2SS 


243,674 


isoi 


s^s-j™ 


6.636 



316,063 
169,614 
173,030 
163,688 



1900 269,079 6^99 47,203 811,( 

1901 226,716 4,634 72,685 S08,( 

1902 265,936 10,628 34,138 Siolf 
Customs Revenue, 1902-3— £3S,4t 
Public Debt, 1902— £123,870. 
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OOVERNOSS. 

1877— Colonel R. W. Harley, C.B., 

C.M.G., Lieut.-Grovernor. 
1885— Walter J. Sendall, Esq., 

Govemor-in-Chief. 
1886— Captain Irwin C. Mailing, 

Administrator. 
1887— H. R. Pipon Schooles, 

Administrator. 
1887— W. J. Sendall, C.M.G., 

Govemor-in-Chief. 
1889— The Hon. Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, K.C.M.G., Gover- 
nor. 
1893 — ^Edwd. Drayton, Administrator. 

1895— Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.M.G., 

Governor. 
1894 — ^Edwd. Drayton, Administrator. 



1894— H. R. P. Schooles, 

Administrator. 
1895 — Edwd. Drayton, Administrator. 
1897 — Leslie Probyn, Administrator. 
1897— H. L. Thompson, C.M.G., 

Administrator. 
1897— Sir Alfred Moloney, K.C.M.G., 

Governor. 
1898 — ^Edwd. Drayton, Administrator. 
1899 — Edwd. Drajrton, Administrator. 
1900— Sir R. B. Llewelyn, K.C.M.G., 
Governor. 

POPULATION. 

Census, 1871—37,684 
1881—42,403 
1891—53,209 
1901—63,438 
3l8t Dec, 1902—65,627 (estimated). 



)) 



}> 
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DOMINICA. 



Dominica is situated between 15° 
10' and 150 40' N. latitude, and 61° 
14' and 61° 30' W. longitude; 29 
miles long and 16 broad. It lies be- 
tween the French Islands of Guade- 
loupe and Martinique, being distant 
from each about 30 miles, and has an 
area of 291 square miles. 

Dominica is a British colony, the 
most southerly and far the largest 
and most valuable of the Leeward 
Islands. It is governed by an "Ad- 
ministrator," with the powers of a 
Lieutenant Governor, under the con- 
trol of the central Government at 
Antigua. The importance of Dominica 
in the group has been recently recog- 
nised officially at the Colonial Office, 
which has invested her local chief 
with special prerogatives calculated 
to give him a freer hand in promoting 
the material progress of the island. 

Dominica is about 30 miles long, by 
an average breadth of 12 miles. It is 
mountainous, well watered, and well 
wooded, abounding in firewood and 
the most valuable building and orna- 
mental woods of the tropica. A fine 
coUection of specimens of these 
timbers, prepared and presented by 
Dr. NidioUs, M.D., C.M.G., of 
Dominica, ha« been for years on view 
in the museum at Kew, in England. 

The statement in more than one 
publication that only a small propor- 
tion of the area of Dominica is arable 



is entirely incorrect. Many thousands 
of acres of available land remain un- 
productive simply for want of capital, 
and by reason of the paucity of a 
population of some 28,000. 

Dominica possesses some mineral 
wealth in the shape of much good 
material for the refining of sulphur, 
chiefly at Soufriere, near the southern 
end of the land. In the neighbour- 
hoods of Bell HaJl, near Portsmouth, 
in the north, and of Tabery, on the 
windward side, occur strata of fine 
red clay, suitable for ihe manufacture 
of pottery, tiles, bricks, &c. At 
the former locality this industry was 
carried on for many years. 

The island is about midway between 
the French colonies of Guadeloupe 
(to the north) and Martinique (to the 
south) ; and is about four hours' steam 
from either. There is also frequent and 
regular steam communication with 
Barbados, St. Thomas, the United 
States, Canada, Bermuda, and 
Europe. 

Dominica is notable as 
The second largest of the whole 

British Lesser Antilles; having the 

highest mountain. Mount Diablotin, 

4,747 feet above the sea. 
The first landfall of Columbus on his 

second voyage, and the most 

southerly point of that adventure. 
The only British island between two 

foreign territories. 
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The home of the great€«t number 
of the remaining aboriginal people 
of the islands, St. Vincent being 
the only other West India island 
with Carib inhabitants. 
The sole habitat of the two largest 
parrots in the world: the great 
" Sisserou " (chrysotis augusta) and 
the slightly smaller " Jacko " 
(chrysotis nichollsi). 
The sole habitat among the islands of 
the biggest of beetles, the huge 
'* saw beetle " (dynastes hercules) 
over six inches long, and ijidigenous 
to South America. 
The locale of the famous Boiling 
Lake, which has a place among the 
recorded wonders of the world. 
The steamboat "Yare," a well-found 
and capacious passenger and freight 
boat of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, of London, subsidised by 
the local Government, plies round the 
coastline of Dominica twice a week, 
stopping at numerous and convenient 
stations, and supplementing her 
ordinary routine trips by inter- 
mediate runs to the neighbouring 
islands, on conditions as to time and 
rates of fares which afford great 
facilities of locomotion to both travel- 
lers and shippers. 

Board and lodging are as cheap as 
in any of the islands ; house rent is 
low, and servants' wages almost 
nominal ; agricultural, skilled, and ar- 
tisan labour generally is cheap ; 
fruit and vegetables are plentiful to 
a degree unknown in the rest of the 
Leeward Islands; fish is abundant, 
except on the Windward side ; and 
butcher's meat, though not plentiful, 
is cheaper than in most of the other 
islands. There is some good shooting 
for the sportsman who does not mind 
roughing it, and the principal streams 
afford very fair mullet and other 
fishing. A sure-footed and nimble 
p>ony is always procurable in Roseau 
at a moment's notice, and at a 
moderate charge. 

The chief objects of interest to the 
visitor are: — 

The Public Garden and Victoria 
Memorial Library. The garden was 
established in 1872, on an unsightly 
piece of waste land, as a special 
memento of the confederation of 
the Leeward Islands, efiTected in 
that year, and inaugurated with a 



discharge of 21 guns and other 
demonstrations, in which no true 
Dominician took part. As far as 
this island is oonoemed, the union 
has proved abortive and a miserable 
failure, but its horticultural symbol, 
laid out and tended for years under 
the fostering care of Dr. J<^n 
Imray, an experienced botanical ex- 
pert, has proved a distinct success. 
In the limited space of this little 
plot some remarkably fine tropical 
growths are to be seen. 

The Library, which is small but 
charmingly situated, was built in 
1901, in memory of the venerable 
Queen who had passed away that 
year, after a reign of unparalleled 
duration. The institution is a cir- 
culating library, issuing books, 
newspapers, and serials. An orni- 
thological collection, prepared by 
Mr. Selwyn Branch, a skilful 
taxidermist, represents the birds of 
Dominica. The library was founded 
under the auspices and by the 
efforts of Mr. Administrator H. 
Hesketh Bell, and is at present in 
charge of a cultured and courteous 
lady. 

The Botanical Gardens and the ad- 
joining Park, the former an 
admirably - kept establishment and 
the latter a delightful resort. The 
cricket ground is one of the best 
in the West Indi^, and the sur- 
rounding views are miequalled in 
these colonies. 

The Waterfalls, about an hoiu^s ride 
from Roseau: twin falls of an un- 
equal height — a beautiful picture in 
a setting of dense foliage and 
titanic rocks. 

The Sulphur Springs of Wotton 
Waven, about the same distance 
from town on horseback as the 
above. These are instances of 
permanent volcanic activity. 

The Lake, 2,400 feet above the sea, 
the source of the Roseau river, a 
fresh - water basin surrounded by 
forest trees, the site of an old 
orater, two hours' ride from town 
through wild scenery. A view from 
a point beyond — of the moiuitains 
and gorges, coast and sea on the 
eastern side — recalls the prospect of 
the Lake of Lucerne from the sum 
mit of the Mont Pilate. 
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Hie Boiling LiUce, 
hours' lide to the hillnde hamlet of 
Meudon. (ftopular]? call<^ Laudut) 
and a. three hours' hajd climb, up 
and dowD. to this wonderful sight. 
To Iboee iutcpssted in historical 
affiOcifttions, and who are proud of 
the traihtions of the British occupa- 
tion of the island, the Bar Gate of 
• Loubiere, on the ooast, a mile anrl 
a quarter south of Eoaeau, offerE 
Soiue attraction as the Thfrmopylffi 
of Dominica, a. narrow jiass, the 
scene of the gaJlaut and successful 
defence of the colony in 1B05 
by a, handful of British troops 
against the Lnoessajit onslaughts of 
large masses of picked men from a 

IF(«noh invading force. 
^e small but fiourishing ciub, which 
extenils a hearty welcome to all 
tourists who either |>ossess iutro- 
duBtiont OF ate meiuiiers of 
' recognised clubc at home. 
Bimtrast to the Windward Islands, 
which are most exposed to the N.E. 
Trade, the prevailing wind in the West 
Indies, form the most northerly group 
of the Lesser Antilles, the whole of 
whicQi were included among the Wind- 
ward Islands as the term was used by 
the Spaniards, Some of them belong 
to Denmark (part of Virgin Islands), 
Holland (St. Eustatius, Saba, a part 
of St. Martin), and France (Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, St. Bartholomew, 
and part of St. Martin). The English 
Leeward Islands (escepting Sombrero) 



la 1881—28,211 (309 Carihs). 
IBSl— 26,841. 
1901— 28,89*. 



22,S59 27,102 388,441 39a.9S4 

24,B7B 26,189 SB6.7B7 101,061 

23,eil 34,062 40S,4B8 407.460 

94,B69 24,648 451,136 



n,04S 30,675 486,Mt 



&G,S7e 464,986 
18.738 467,686 
J7,999 477,876 



1893 


34.008 




19,774 


64,652 




23,B7B 


3,031 


16805 


58,801 


IBBE 


30,062 


,461 


26,266 




1896 




780 


16,089 


4?;^ 






,736 


16,442 




1898 


28,914 


12,504 


fiS 






30,2«1 


665 


7o;2a9 


I90O 


35,474 


.176 


25,496 


B0,14* 


1901 








79.386 


1902 


1;031 






S8.737 



.900 47,472 



THE LEEWARD ISLANDS- 



comprising the Fi<eaideQcies of An- 
tigua (with lbs dependencies, Barbuda 
and Kedonda), Montserrat, St, Kitta, 
and Nevis (inclading Anguilla), 
Dominica, and the Vii^n Iflianda, 
were constituted a. single Federal 
Colonj by an Act parsed in the Im- 
perial Parliament in the Session of 
1877, 3* & 35 Vict., cap. 107. The 
total i-eea, of the Colony iei 704 square 
miles, about the ase of the counly 
of Surrey, and its population about 
127,434. 
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Antigua is subject to drought, and has 
an average rainfall of about 46 inches ; 
St. Kitts, Nevis, and Montserrat have 
average rainfalls of from 50 to 60 
inches; the rainfall of Dominica 
averages about 120 inches. The mean 
temperature is about 80°, with but a 
slight range. The Virgin Islands are 
cooler, but more subject to hurricanes. 
The hot season ifi from May to Octo- 
ber ; the rainy seaaon from August to 
December. 



CUBBENCY AND BANKING. 

The usual currency is British silver, 
a few British and Uuited States gold 
coins being occasionally met with. In 
addition to these, the gold doubloons 
are legal tender. The Colonial Bank 
has a branch in Antigua, one in St. 
Kitts, and one in Dominica. In the 
Virgin Islands, Montserrat, and Nevis 
there are no banks. The notes of the 
Colonial Bank circulate in Antigua 
(£3,500), and St. Kitts (£14,000), and 
those of the Danish Bank of St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. 

There is no limit to silver as a legal 
tender. 

Government savings banks have 
been established in all the Presiden- 
cies except the Virgin Islands. 

Total Deposits No. of Deposi. 





on 31st 
Dec, 1902. 


tors on 31st 
Dec, 1902. 


Antigua 
St. Kitts 
Dominica 
Nevis ... 


... £41,225 
9,376 
7,824 
2,404 


... 1,773 

426 

432 

65 



Montserrat 



3,581 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 



Mail communication exists between 
England and the Southern Islands, 
including Trinidad, and with the 
NortheoTi Islands and Jamaica, once 
a fortnight, by the steamers of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
Also to the same islands, as far as 
Trinidad, and to the United States of 
America, once a fortnight, by the 
steamers of the Quebec and Gulf Ports 
Line, and to Bermuda and the 
Dominion of Canada by steamers of 
the Pickford and Black Line onoe a 
fortnight. The usual time occupied by 
the voyage from England to Antigua 
is about 14 days. 



Two telegraph cables connect 
Dominica with St. Lucia and Mar- 
tinique, and two St. Kitts with 
Antigua and St Thomas; Antigua is 
also connected with Guadeloupe, and 
thenoe with the United States and 
Europe. The other islands are not in 
telegraphic communication by cable, 
the nearest cable station to the Virgin 
Islands being St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, and the nearest to Montserrat^ 
Barbuda, and Bedonda being Antigua 
and St. Kitts. There are no railways 
or internal telegraphs. 

POSTAGE. 

The rates for external postage are 
those of the Postal Union, but in the 
case of the U.K., India, and certain 
colonies, letter postage was reduced to 
Id. per ioz. from 25th December, 
1898. Inland postal arrangements 
exist in Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, and 
Dominica, the rates being Id. for the 
first ioz., and ^d. for every additional 
i^oz. within each of the islands. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Total population, census 1901, 
127,434, being a decrease of 289 on 
that of 1891. 



Year. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



Imports. 

£. 
460,885 
450,853 
415,990 
416,293 
325,763 
312,092 
340,112 
346,395 
.S58.230 
374,527 



Exports. 

£ 
564,289 
464,929 
288,145 
331,534 
389,918 
299,016 
351,429 
279,020 
307.344 
317,835 



Revenue. 

£. 
137,010 
147,357 
119,082 
138,660 
124,767 
112,577 
121,561 
119,450 
123,450 
128,354 



Expend. 
£ 
140,060 
156,182 
165,374 
149,437 
140,944 
138,612 
143,285 
131,97a 
132.897 
134,895 



CHIEF TOWNS. 

The most important towns are : — 
St. John (Antigua), 9,262; Basseterre 
(St. Kitts), 9,962; and Roseau 
(Dominica), 5,764. 

GOVERNORS. 

1871— Sir B. C. Pine, K.C.M.G. 
1873— H. T. Irving, C.M.G. (now Sir 

H. T. Irving, K.C.M.G.). 
1875— Sir George Berkeley, K.C.M.G. 
1881— Sir J. H. Glover, G.C.M.G. 
1884— Sir C. C. Lees, K.C.M.G. 
1885— Lord Gormanston, K.C.M.G. 
1888— «ir W. F. Haynes Smith, 

K.C.M.G. 
1895— Sir F. Fleming, K.C.M.G. 
1901— Sir H. M. Jackson, K.C.M.G. 
1902— Sir Gerald Strickland, K.C.M.G. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER AND NEVIS. 

This Presidency consists of the 
Islands of St. Christopher (St. Kitt^), 
Nevis, and Anguilla, with their several 
dependencies. These were united to 
form one Presidency by the Federal 
Act No. 2 of 1882. 

The total population was 46,446 by 
the census of 1901, and the total area 
about 150 square miles — about the 
size of Rutland. 

INDUSTRY. 

Tobacco was at first the principal 
crop grown, but it soon lost its pre- 
eminenoe, and the main industry of 
the two larger islands is now the 
production of sugar, molasses, and 
rum. Arrowroot, ooflfee, peanuts, 
and vegetables are also grown in 
small quantities for local consumption. 
Successful experiments are now being 
carried on in cotton and tobacco 
growing and the prospects are en- 
couraging. Cattle and horses are 
raised. Salt is produced in St. Kitts 
and Anguilla. The sugar crop of 1900 
was seriously damaged by the hurri- 
canes of 1899, and only reached 7,495 
tons for St. Kitts and Nevis, but a 
large crop was exported from the 
Presidency during 1902, amounting to 
16,624 tons of sugar, 3,004 puncheons 
of molasses, and 614 puncheons of 
rum. Sugar products form 99^ per 
cent, of total exports." 

ST. KITTS. 

The island lies in latitude 17^ 18' 
N., and longitude 62« 48' W. The 
area of the main body of it presents a 
long oval, from the south-eastern end 
of which nms a narrow neck, gradu- 
ally expanding into a small knob of 
land. 

The total length of the island is 
about 23 miles. The total area is 68 
square miles. 

The central part of the main body 
ocnsists of a range of lofty rugged 
mountains, which traverses it from 
south-east to north-west, attaining its 
greatest height at Mount Misery, 
which is about 3,711 feet above the 
sea. On the south-west side of the 
island, between the mountains and 
but nearer the latter, is Brimstone 
Hill, formerly the seat of the garrisoji. 
It is quite isolated, nearly conical, and 



about 750 feet in height. This range 
of hills describes nearly a semicircle, 
forming the spacious and fertile 
valley or plain, on the seaboard of 
which lies Basseterre, the capital. 
Basseterre, population about 10,000, 
is a port of registry, and had, on 31st 
December, 1902, 64 sailing veseels of 
1,472 tons. 

The circle of land formed by the 
skirts and lower slopes of the moun- 
tain range of the main body of the 
island, and the valley of Basseterre, 
constitute nearly the whole of the 
arable and cultivated portion of the 
island. The higher slopes of the 
mountains are covered with short 
grass, affording excellent pasturage, 
while their summits are crowned with 
dense wood. 

The climate, for a tropical one, is 
decidedly healthy. The highest tem- 
perature in the shade in 1902 was 88°, 
the lowest 66°, mean average 79°. 

The rainfall for the year 1902 was 
46.05 inches. 

Total area in cane cultivation — 

St. Kitts 12,720 acres. 

Nevis 5,071 
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NEVIS. 

The island of Nevis is situated in 
17° 40' N. latitude and 62° 33' longi- 
tude. It was discovered in 1498 by 
Columbus, and was colonised by the 
English from St. Kitts in 1628. 
Charlestown, the principal town, lies 
along the shore of a wide bay, and 
the mountains begin to rise im- 
mediately behind it. It has a popu- 
lation of about 1,500, and is a port 
of registry. 

The island, which is divided into 
five parishes, is nearly of a circular 
form; its area is about 50 square 
miles, or about 32,000 acres, of which 
about 16,000 acres are fit for cultiva- 
tion ; its greatest elevation 3,596 feet 
above the sea. 

The climate is very similar to that 
of St. Christopher, from which place 
it is separated by a strait of about 
two miles in breadth at its narrowest 
part, which, however, lies out of the 
direct course for boats plying between 
the two islands — the distance between 
Basseterre (St. Christopher) and 
Charlestown (Nevis) being about 12 
miles. A roughness of the sea 
occasionally prevents communication. 
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and sudden and dangerous squalls 
often occur. 

In 1866 (by Act 329), the constitu- 
tion was simplified in the same 
manner as had then recently been 
adopted in St. Kitts and Antigua, and 
a single Chamber was established. 

By an Act (No. 16 of 1877) to 
"Amend and simplify the Legislature 
of Nevis" the Assembly was abolished, 
and a Legislative Council established 
in its stead, and in 1882 the two 
islands were united into one Presi- 
dency. 



ADMINISTRATORS, ETC., OF ST. KITTS. 

1855 — Hercules G. R. Robinson, 

Lieut. -Governor. 

1856 — T. Price, Administrator. 

I860— Sir B. C. C. Pine, 

Lieut. -Governor. 

1862— J. E. Tudor, President. 

1862 — J. Hampden King, President. 



1865— Sir B. C. C. Pine, 

Lieu t . -Governor . 
1864-^. R. Holligan, President. 
1865— Sir B. C. C. Pine. 

Lieut. -Governor. 
1867— Sir Arthur Rumbold, Bt., 

Adminstrator. 
1867— Capt. Mackenzie, R.N., 

Lieut . -Governor. 
1868— W. W. Cairns, Lieut.-Governor. 
1870— F. Spencer Wigley, C.M.G., 

AdTninistrator. 
1873— A. W. Moir, C.M.G., President. 
1882— C. M. Eld-ridge, President. 
1888— F. S. Wigley (acting). President. 
1888 — J. S. Churchill, Commissioner. 
1«95_T. Risely Griffith, C.M.G., 

Administrator. 
1899— F. S. Wigley (acting). 

Administrator. 
1899 — Charles T. Cox, Administrator. 
1902— F. S. Wigley (acUng), 

Administrator. 
1903— Charles T. Cox, C.M.G., 

Administrator. 



ST. VINCENT. 



SITUATION AND AREA. 

The Island of St. Vincent is popu- 
larly supposed to have been discovered 
by Columbus on the 22nd of January, 
1498. It is situated in 13° 10' N. 
latitude, and 60^ 57' W. longitude, at 
a distance of 21 miles to the south- 
west of St. Lucia, and 100 miles west 
of Barbados. It is 18 miles in length 
and 11 in breadth, and contains about 
85,000 acres of land, about half the 
area of Middlesex. Most of the 
Grenadines, a chain of small islands 
lying between Grenada and St. Vin- 
cent, are comprised within the govern- 
ment of the latter island. The 
principal is Bequia, situated at a 
distance of nine miles from Kings- 
town. 

CLIMATE. 

In the dry season, December to 
June, the climate is charming. In 
the wet season, and especially from 
August to November, the climate is 
damp and hot, but not at all un- 
healthy, and fever is almost unknown. 
The nights are cool all the year round. 
The average rainfall for the last 
twelve years is 112 inches. The 



highest reading of the thermometer 
during 1902 was 88°, and the lowest 
65°, the mean monthly temperature 
being 79.7° in the shade. The pre- 
vailing wind is N.E. 

COMMIT NIC ATION S . 

The port of Kingstown is visited by 
the Royal Mail and the Canadian Mail 
Steamers fortnightly; Messrs. Scrut- 
ton's London Direct Line Steamers, 
and the steamers of the Quebec 
Steamship Company, an American 
line, also call. A telephone system 
has been estabnshed, having one 
central and seven branch exchanges, 
with 84 connections and 150 miles of 
line. 

. ADMINISTRATORS. 

Geo. Dundas, C.M.G 26 Oct., 1874 

A. F. Gore, C.M.G 10 July, 1880 

R. B. Llewelyn April, 1888 

Capt. I. C. Maling, C.M.G., 

11 July, 1889 
Col J. H. Sandwith, C.B., 

4 July, 1893 
H. L. Thompson, C.M.G.. 

12 Mar., 1895 
Edw. John Cameron 14 May, 1901 
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FINANCES. 1 


SHIPPING 


ENTERED 






IMPORTS. 












AND CLEARED. 




From 


Fron 


From 








Expendi- 


British 


Total 


Year. 


U.K. 


Colonies. Elsewhere. 


Total. 


Year. 


Revenue. 


ture. 


Tonnage. 


Tonnage. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 






1893 


41,387 


40,177 


11,859 


93,423 


1893 


27,914 


29,439 


267,592 


274,082 


1894 


39,193 


37,296 


14,520 


91,009 


1894 


28,574 


30,545 


194,652 


204,099 


1895 


27,687 


26,187 


10,968 


64,842 


1895 


25.459 


28,911 


230.474 


237,910 


1896 


29,847 


31,667 


9,975 


71,489 


1896 


26,487 


27.591 


264,475 


273,245 


1897 


28,358 


34,908 


7,558 


70,824 


1897 


24,760 


27,866 


243.227 


248,877 


1898 


27,291 


44,812 


16.205 


88,308 


1898 


26,900 


27,674 


252,246 


254,825 


1899 


29,241 


52,046 


22.340 


103,627 


1899 


+63,293 


: 47,855 


238,497 


245,588 


1900 


35,538 


35,882 


24,771 


96,191 


1900 


30,608 


36,121 


278,029 


289.712 


19C1 


31,733 


26,756 


16,430 


74,919 


1901-2 


26,612 


29,572 


345,086 


361,467 


1902 


24.579 


25,106 


29,438 


79,123 


1902-3 


29,292 


28,390 


371,640 


380,559 


+ Incl 


uding .f31,075 from Imperial 


Funds. 












I Including £17 


,534 from 


Imperial 


Funds. 



ST. LUCIA. 



SITUATION AND AREA. 

The island of St. Lucia was dis- 
covered by Columbus, during his 
fourth voyage, on the 15th June, 
1502. It is situated in 13° 50' N. 
latitude, and 60° 58' W. longitude; 
at a distance of 2* miles to the 
south-east of Martinique, and 21 to 
the north-east of St. Vincent. It is 
24 miles in length, and 12 at its 
greatest breadth ; its circumference is 
150 miles, and its area 233.29 square 
miles, rather less than Middlesex. 
Near its northern extremity lies 
Pigeon Island, formerly a military 
post of some importance. 

Castries, ihe capital of the island, 
contains about 2,510 houses, and a 
population of about 8,000 souls. Next 
in importance is the town of 
Soufriere, containing a population of 
about 2,300 souls. 

PRODUCTS. 

The principal products of the island 
to-day are sugar molasses, rum, cocoa, 
fruits, vegetables, and fuel-wood. 
Owing to its stormy history it was not 
until about 1825 that the island 
settled down to agriculture, and even 
then the industry could make but little 
headway owing to lack of capital, and 
even to the moment of writing a 
considerable portion of most fertile 
lands lies virgin, waiting for the man 
who shall reap prosperity from his 
labours ; while the fact that the 
majority of this land is Crown land 
and is to be had on very reasonable 
terms makes it probable that the near 
future will bring a great improvement. 
Although backward in some ways St. 



Lucia has met the sugar question 
manfully, and no less than four 
central factories stand in the valleys 
of Grand Cul -de - Sac, Mabouya^ 
Roseau, and Vieux-fort. 

Like the majority of the other West 
India Islands, St. Lucia has received 
much assistance from the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for the 
West Indies. This society provides 
an agricultural instructor, who travels 
the islands and gives free advice to 
planters and others who may be in 
need of it. This society has also 
established an agricultural school and 
an experiment station. The society 
is also in charge of the Botanic 
Gardens. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate is singularly mild. 
The mean temperature varies from 
70° to 72° during the cool season, 
even falling as low as 65° in the 
nights, and during the hot season, 
when, as in all tropical countries, it 
is most oppressive, as high as 90° has 
been recorded. The mean tempera- 
ture for 1902, from observations taken 
at the Botanic Gardens, on a level 
with the town of Castries, was 78°. 
With the clo£e of day there is a 
marked change in the temperature : 
the heat and glare give place to u 
delicious coolness, often made more 
refreshing by a soft evening breeze. 

Storms and hurricanes are of rare 
occurrence. Although the Northern 
Islands have in late years suffered 
considerably from hurricanes, St. 
Lucia has escaped with merely some 
slight atmospheric disturbance. The- 
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mercurial mean pressure at the 
Botanical Station gives an average for 
1902 of 29.993. The total rainfall at 
the same place was 91.43 inches. 

POPULATION. 

As the following table shows, there 
has been a steady increase in the 
population of the island for upwards 
of 90 years : — 

Census of 1810—17,485 
1825—18,595 
1843—20,694 
1851—24,185 
1861—26,674 
1871—31,610 
1881—38,551 
1891—42,220 
1901—49,883 



»> 



i» 



>» 



)> 



HINTS TO TOURISTS. 

Owing to the rapidity with which 
the majority of boats make their 
journey up the Northern Islands, a 
long stay at St Lucia is difficult to 
obtain without neglecting other 
islands of equal interest. But should 
the tourist find it possible to secure a 
few days in the island of St. Lucia, he 
will find plenty to do and considerable 
facilities for the doing of it. If, like 
a wise man, he has learnt something 
of the history of the island before 
making a visit, the town of Castries 
will have for him an added interest. 
He may recognise the curious types 
and blends which are to be found in 
the population He will see traces of 
English, French, Spanish, Carib, and 
Negro blood, and the results, though 
sometimes surprising, are always 
picturesque. At the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, however, and the Club, any 
tourists possessing credentials will 
receive a warm welcome. There are 
but few buildings of interest. The 
Botanical Gardens should on no 
account be missed, and this done, 
either of the following drives can be 
recommended : — 

1. From Castries in a northerly 
direction up to the barracks at Mome 
Fortune, 800 feet above the level of 
the sea. From this point can be seen 
the valley of Cul-de-Sac, with its 
central sugar factory. 

2. A seven-mile drive from Castries 
along the shore of Choe Bay to the 
pretty fishing village of Gros Ilet. 

But perhaps the best excursion in 
the island is the ride to Pitou Flore, 



2,000 feet above the sea, returning 
by the barracks and Government 
House, while for the more ambitious 
the Soufriere is a great attraction. 

POPULATION. 

Census 1881—38,551. 
1891—42,220. 
1901-49,883. 
Public Debt at 31st March, 1902— 
£170,880. 
Customs Revenue, 1902-3— £30,850. 
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FINANCES. 

Ezpendi- 

Year. Revenue, ture. 

£ £ 

51,698 49,271 

56,690 64,400 

48,564 57,578 



SHIPPING ENTEBED 
AND CLEARED. 



British 
Tonnage. 



Total 
Tonnage. 



849,706 962,965 

833,927 981,794 

742,165 948,068 

55,331 66,060 1,008,476 1,190,790 

60,639 66,743 1,545,026 1,780,560 

67.628 60,975 1.335,208 1,555,877 

70,354 63,121 1,067,401 1,279,353 

72,108 64,750 1,518,174 1,841,596 

t67,365 t67,486 1,557,975 1,864,720 

1902-3 72,193 69,408 1,390,155 1,680,153 
fFor tinancial year ended 31st March. 1902. 



1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



IMPORTS. 



Year. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



Year. 

1893 

1894 

ISdb 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 



From 
U.K. 
£ 

86,838 
93,780 
74,511 
101,983 
119,355 
140,329 
149,374 
220,825 
204,159 
181,866 



To 
U.K. 

4? 

55,217 

23,062 

24,268 

24,144 

38,042 

11,154 

20,424 

23,519 

31,896 

17,677 



From 
Colonies. 
£ 

26,602 
31,933 
28,689 
25,177 
52,639 
34,843 
34,647 
44,500 
48,861 
29,737 



From 
Elsewhere. 
£ 

55,538 

61,829 

51,745 

63,373 

73,259 

96,823 

98,942 

138,267 

129,t>dz 

114,721 



EXPORTS 
To 
Colonies 

5,212 
8,272 
2,951 
4,842 
3,176 
6,625 
4,696 

5,762 
3,798 

5,523 



To 
Eilsewhere. 
£ 
161,217 
137,084 
110,649 
107,309 
189,226 
148,729 
145,649 
200,155 
152,373 
134,563 



Total. 

£ 
168,978 
187,542 
154,945 
190,533 
245,253 
271,995 
282,963 
403,692 
382,662 
326,324 



Total. 

£ 
221,646 
187,418 
137,868 
186,295 
280,444 
166,608 
170,669 
229,436 
188,067 
157,763 



ADMINISTRATORS. 



1878— Captain A. E. Havelock. 
1881— B. T. Goldsworthy, Esq., 

C.M.G. 
1885— Edward Laborde, Esq., C.M.G. 
1890— B. B. Llewelyn, Eteq., C.M.G. 
1891— Surg. Lt.-Col. V. S. Gouldsbury, 

C.M.G. 
1897— C. A. King Harman, C.M.G. 
1900— Sir H. L. Thompson, K.C.M.G. 
1902— Sir George MelvUle, K.C.M.G. 



APPENDIX : ANTIGUA AND MONTSERRAT. 

ANTIGUA. 



Antigua is situated in W. iongitude 
€1° 45',. and N. latitude 17= 6'. It is 
alraut 54 miles in cLrcu inference, and 
its area is 108 square miles— about 
half tie siae of MJddksos. 

The Islands of Barbuda (popvilittion 
77S) and Hedonda (population 1201 art 
■dependencies of Antigua. They l)a.vc 
a total juv^a of 6Sj square miles, 
Barbuda lira about 25 miles due north 
of the main island, wiUi an area of 
G2 miles, ia very flat, -with a large 
lagoon on tho west side, separated 
from tile sea by a spit of sand. It 
was long owned by the Codrington 
familj-. It proilQces SOiilt siilt and 
phosphates of liinf , and is well adapted 
for cattle graiii^ and horse rearing. 
It is one of the few islands where 
wild d«er are still found. Redonda, 
lying between Montserrut and Nevis, 
25 miles S.W. of Antigua, in 25" 6' N. 
latitude, 61° 35' W. Inugitude, one 
mile by one-third mile, 1,000 feet high. 



value 



ered 



I 1865, 



now worked by th« Eedonda 
phate Company under liwnM, and 
Bubject to an annual renUl of £50. On 
an average, 7,000 tons are aunually 
exported to tie United SUtes, 90 men 
being employed. 



4. iSuAhere. Totfl 



B ,317 


16,078 


78,686 


78.881 


^ Ml 


23,607 


60,881 


57,629 


G ,532 


18,798 


68,534 


44,864 




3G,8SG 


50,427 




4 ;ai3 


6,273 






4 ,829 


1,878 












1B,908 


4 ,426 




64,184 


26,304 


»,'S 


i:726 


19,270 


16;745 



21,874 


199,870 




29,516 


128,102 


159;474 


40918 


60,976 


110,9BB 


26,568 






10,524 




1171202 


9,637 


61,453 


79,178 


14,187 


103,667 


128,096 




93,769 


111,860 


2?:3*i 


?.?'656 


106,219 



The total Customs Revenue ii 

was £23,702. 
Public Debt, £136,671 (19)2). 



MONTSERRAT. 



This island, discovered by Columbus 
in 1493, was named by him after a 
famous mountain in Spain, where is 
situated the moiuisteTy in which 
Ignatius Loyola conceived the project 
of founding the Society of Jesus, 

It is situated 27 miles from An- 
tigua, in 16° 45' N. latitude, and 61° 



W. longitude, and ia about 11 miles 
in length and Beven in the broadest 
part. Its total area U 32J square 
miles. It is of a volcanic formation, 
and very rugged and niountainous- 
The hilts are covered with forest, the 
highest elevation being Soufriere Hill 
(3,000 feet) in the southern part of tno 
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island. The cultivated land is mainly 
on the western and south-eastern sides. 
Plymouth, the chief town, with a popu- 
lation of 1,461, is on an open road- 
stead on the gouth-west coast. It is a 
port of registry, and had, on 31st 
December, 1902, three sailing vessels: 
total tonnage 28 tons. 

The rainfall in 1902 was 69.35 inches, 
and the mean, temperature is about 
81°. 



FINANCES 



SHIPPING ENTERED 
AND CLEARED. 



Year. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

lov^ 

1902 



Revenue, 
£ 

8,371 
8,677 
7,125 
7,775 
7,906 
6,199 
6,790 

18,394 
9,749 

12,966 



Expendi- 
ture. 
£ 

7,972 

8,381 
10,702 

8,732 

9,895 
11,935 
16,608 
17,266 
11,917 
11,483 



British 
Tonnage. 

416,237 
309,844 
371,291 
275,414 
114,248 
207,704 
185,037 
192,126 
250,364 
277,196 



Total 
Tonnage. 

418,021 
313,215 
372,471 
276,272 
114,467 
808,430 
186,429 
198,731 
265,111 
285,706 



Note. — Revenue and expenditure in- 
clude Imperial grants-in-aid. 



Year. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1397 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



Year. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



From 
U.K. 

£ 
12,125 
i2 723 
i^,fl75 
8.963 
8 268 
7 765 
7,659 
5,981 
7,920 
7.051 

To 

U.K. 
£ 

10,678 
2,394 

10.610 
6,942 

13 929 
7 956 
6 785 
1.280 
1,669 
6,600 



IMPORTS. 
FroiL 
Colonies. 
£ 
5,406 
12,027 
2,860 
7,331 
7,662 
3,685 
12,432 
13,329 
9,530 
7,289 

EXPORTS. 
To To 

Colonies. Elsewhere. 



From 




Isewhere. 


Total. 


£ 


£ 


11,794 


29,325 


4,848 


29,598 


11,645 


24,480 


3,989 


20,192 


3,401 


19,331 


3,711 


15,161 


1,299 


21,390 


1,277 


20,587 


1,804 


19,254 


1,256 


15,596 



£ 
4,206 
3.982 

529 
7,757 
2,864 
1,126 
5,830 
4,714 
2,732 
7,735 



£ 

17,831 

16,086 

6,050 

11,230 

6,276 

3.158 

2,954 

2,293 

6,867 

3,383 



31st Decen^ber, 



Public Debt, 

£11,100. 
Population, 

12,215. 
Customa Revenue, 1902— £4,413. 



Total. 
£ 
32,715 
22,462 
17,389 
25,929 
22,069 
12,240 
15,569 
8,287 
11,268 
17,718 

1902— 



1891 — 11,762; 1901 — 



LA GUAYRA. 



The best thing that a tourist can 
do should he visit Venezuela and call 
at the port of La Guayra, is to leave 
La Guayra as soon as possible and 
make his way to Caracas. La 
Guayra, although quaint to the 
stranger and in many ways interest- 
ing, is extremely hot; so much so, 
that the legend says that " an in- 
habitant of La Guayra in the course 
o-f his troubles went to hell," and for 
the last two or three hundred years 
has been beseeching tourists to give 
him an overcoat on account of the 
cold. The train starts, if we believe 
rightly, twice daily; 8-30, and early 
in the afternoon, and the journey 
occupies about two to two and a half 
hours. The four hotels in Caracas 
which can be strongly recommended 
are the Gran Hotel, Gran Hotel 



Venezuela, Hotel Americano, and 
Hotel Clindt. The terms vary from 
8s. to £1 per day, but Caracas is not 
a cheap place, and even the most 
moderate person will find it very easy 
to spend £12 or £15 in the course of 
a week. In some guide<-books the 
cost of living in Caracas has been 
estimated at £25 per month, and if 
a man stays at a hotel, and unless he 
is of very abstemious, economical 
habits, his £25 a month is quite 
likely to grow into £35. Caracas is 
a most charming- place, but imless the 
tourist is prepared to miss a mail 
and stay for a fortnight he would 
have to be satisfied with a passing 
glimpse. Carriages are cheap, and a 
carriage with two horses can be 
hired for five bolivars an hour. A 
bolivar is worth about 9|d. 
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THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE. 



Established early in XVIII. Century. 

Telegraiofi : " Carib, London." 

Telephone: 6642 Central. 

Chairmaoi : 
Sir Nevile Lubbock, K.C.M.G. 

Deputy-Chairman : 
Sir Henry K. Davson. 

Bankers : 

The Union of London and Smiths 

Bank (Prescotts Office). 

Secretary : 

Algernon E. Aspinall, Esq., B.A. 

(Barristcr-at-Law). 

The West India Committee is an 
Association of Planters, Merchants, 
and others interested in the British 
West Indies and British Guiana. The 
objects of the West India Committee 
are to promote the general welfare of 
the British West Indies and British 
Guiana, and by united action to fur- 
ther the interests of those Colonies. 

The West India Committee Rooms 
are conveniently situated upon the 
first floor at 15, Seething Lane, 
London, E.C., next to Mark Lane 
Station upon the Metropolitan and 
District Railways, and forin a useful 
rendezvous for gentlemen from the 
West Indies when they visit their 
merchants in the City. Writing 
materials are provided, and in addi- 
tion to all Official Gazettes, Parlia- 



mentary Papers, etc., all the West 
Indian newspapers axe, through the 
courtesy of their editors, filed. 

Honorary Correspondents : 

Antigua, A. St. G. Spooner, Esq. 

Barbados, Hon. Foster M. AUeyne. 

British Guiana, A. Summerson, Esq. 

Dominica, E. A. Agar, Esq. ; Hon. 
H. A. Nicholls, M.D., C.M.G. 

Grenada, Hon. D. S. De Freitas. 

Jamaica, J. L Ashenheim, Esq. ; R. 
Craig, Esq. 

Moaitserrat, C. Watson, Esq. 

Nevis, Hon. C. A. Shand. 

St. Kitts, Hon. Edward G. Todd. 

St. Lucia, Hon. E. Du Boulay. 

St. Vincent, Messrs. D. K. Porter and 
Co. 

Tobago, W. J. S. Tucker, Esq. 

Trinidad, Hon. G. Townsend Fen- 
wick ; Edgar Tripp, Esq. 

Bristol, The Incorporated Chamber of 
Commerce and Shipping, H. Spear, 
Esq., Secretary. 

Glasgow, The vv est India Association ; 
Messrs. James Ewing and Co. 

Liverpool, The West India Associa- 
tion, W. Speed, Esq., Secretary; 
The West India Section, Liv^cpool 
Chamber of Commerce, T. H. 
Barker, Esq., Secretary. 

New York, John Farr, Esq. 
For particulars of membership, 

application should be made to the 

Secretary, West India Committee, 15^ 

Seething Lane, E.C. 
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J. C. CRONEY & CO., 
3'ftc 3cc ^olise, 

MAINE SQUARE, 

Port of Spain, 



The Best Hotel in the Town. 

Terms : 8 - a day. 



i 



EDGAR TRIPP & CO., 

TRINIDAD, B.W.I., 

COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS. 
Consulate of Sweden and Norway. Commercial Agency for Ihs Government 
of Canada for Trinidad and Tobago. All descriptions of Commission 
buBlneas for produce or manutectureB, import or export, promptly 
attended to. Exporters of Trinidad Aapnalt and Manjafe, Cocoa. 
Oocoatina, and other products. Special attention to the chartering 
of veaaelB. Steam Coal always In stock. 

AQBNCI&S : 
(;OMMERCIAL ONION ASSURANCE CO., Lld„ LONDON (Rre, Murine, and AceideutI 
D UHVI LLE It. CO., Rojal Distllle 



lT;iBOMBTEfi ENGINEEHING C 

SOAP MANVPACTDRIN-G rJ>. 
THE M.\RBB1.I,A KANJAK CO.."ud,* 

Cable AddreaH ; " Tripp, Port of Spain." 
CODES : A. B. C, Ediiii>n^-Wtnliini-Scol.f5-A. I.-UEl«r;s--AjBri ind K. 

"t""" " "' 



Watklnsi zui-TONAMMO. Scott'a^ UENBLPr, 



NEW YORK AGENT8;-G. P, Loush k. 
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UNION BANK OF flfllilFflX. 

Incorporated 185 6. 

Capital Authorised $3,000,000 

Capital Paid-up 1,326,295 

Reserve Fund 925,000 

Directors. 
Wm. Robertson, President. Wm. Roche, M.P., Vice-President. 
C. C. Blackadar. Geo. Mitchell, M.P.P. 

E. G. Smith. A. E. Jones. 

George Stairs. 

Head Office: HALIFAX, N.S. 

E. L. Thorne, General Manager. 

C. N. S. Strickland, Assistant-General Manager. 

W. C. Harvey, Inspector. 

Branches: 

In Nova Scotia : — Annapolis, Arichat, Baddeck, Barrington 
Passage, Bear River, Berwick, Bridgetown, Clarke's 
Harbour, Dartmouth, Digby, Glace Bay, Granville Ferry, 
Halifax, Inverness, Kentville, Lawrencetown, Liverpool, 
Lockeport, Mabou, Middleton, New Glasgow, North 
Sydney, Parrsboro, Sherbrooke, Springhill, Sydney, 
Sydney Mines, St. Peter's, Truro, Windsor, Wolfville, 
Yarmouth. 

In New Brunswick : — St. John. 

In the West Indies: — Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

BANKERS : 

London, England ...London and Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

Canada Bank of Toronto, and Branches. 

New York, U.S.A National Bank of Commerce. 

Boston, U.S.A. ...Merchants' National Bank. 
Interest allowed on Special Deposits. Drafts on Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States, bought and sold. 
General Banking business transacted. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 
Deposits of One Dollar and upwards received, and interest 

allowed at the rate of 3% per annum, 
added half yearly. 

A. D. McRae, Manager, Trinidad Branch. 



ADVEHTTSEMENTS. 



"liRELI., TRINIDAD" 



I 



ELLIS GRELL^ CO., 



Sbipping and (Xommisaion agents, 

PORT OF SPAIN, 

Trinidad. 



BEST AMERICAN 



STEAM COAL 



ALWAVS ON HAND. 



agents— 

THE SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 

Fite risks on every description of Property at Tariff rates. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS OF 

NEW YORK. 

ROVAL ITALIAN MAIL STEAMERS. 

managers— 

THE TRINnjA!) ICE & COLD STORAGE CO., Ltu. 



Proprietors of the 

TRINIDAD FOUNDRY. 

Al.U KINDS OF 

Iron and Brass Castings and Machinery 
Repairs, especially Marine Work. 

PRODUCE BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MUiH, jviflHSHfliiit & CO. 

Pictorial Post Cards. 

I Albums of Views. 

Guides to Trinidad. 
Histories of Trinidad. 
Maps and Charts of Trinidad. 
ngUsh and American Periodicals received by every 
Ph 

IliL' L&idin;; Housa in thu Ihlam) for 

STATIONERY, BOOKS, BIBLES, 
P PRAYER BOOKS, Sc 



Muir, Marshall & Co., 



Mail. 
Novels— a large assortment always on hand. 

E Photographic Materials— a good assortment kept. 
Artists' Materials— a complete stock kept. 




64, MARINE SQUARE, 
PORT OF SPAIN, 

TRINIDAD, 



J 
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DR. SIEGERT'S 

ftngcstiira fitters. 

ACKNOWLEDGED rntMltH Oil ItHO JHE WORLD. 

AwARREn 22 MEDALS at the Pr[ncipal Exhibitions. 



Prepared by the Scile Manufacturers, 

DR. J. O. B. SIEQERT & SONS, 

At port of SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 

BV SPECIAL APPOINTMENT PURVEYORS TO 
H.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND KING OP PRUSSIA. 



VNRIVALLED APPETIZING TONIC 
AND STOMACH CORRECTIVE. WHEN 
TAKEN PURE OR MIXED WITH WINE 
OR SPIRIT. 

RECOMMENDED BV PHYSICIANS. 
THEY LEND AN EXQUISITE FLAVOUR 
TO CHAMPAGNE. LEMONADE. SODA 
SQUASH] ETC., AND ARE INDISPENSABLE 
IN THE PREPAR.ATION OF AMERICAN 
DRINKS. COCKTAILS. ETC. 

Beware of imitations and substitutes. 

SIEGERT'S* BOUQUET. 

An Agreeable Cordial. 
To be taken either plain or with water, Soda Water, or 
Lemonade, and also well adapted for mixing Cocktails, 
Cold and Hot Punch, etc, 

AGENTS FOR THE WEST IVDIE-S : 

J. N. Harriman & Co., 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 
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GEO. R. ALSTON S CO.. 

(Established 1881,) 

Mipptng, Commission, an6 
SzMv&i STlcpcftants, 

PORT OF SPAM TRINIDAD, B.W.I., 

IMPORTERS OF 

English, French, American, and East Indian 

Foodstuffs. French and Spanish Wines, &c. 

EXPORTERS OF 

Cocoa, Sugar, Coconuts, Coffee, and all kinds of 
Local and Venezuelan Produce. 



Office and Cocoa Store — 51, Marine Square. 
Provision Warehouses — 48, South Quay & Charlotte Street. 
Lumber and Hardware Department — 

58, South Quay (Opposite Railway Station). 

Saw Mill and Building Department — 

32, South Quay and Duncan Street. 

Branch Office and Cocoa Store — Guanapo Street, Arima. 



Amentia Cox* 

Zwicker & Co., Lunenburg, N, S. 

L. B. Currie & Co., West Dublin, N, S. 

Guardian Assurance Company, Limited. 

Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society. 

Peter Dav/son's Celebrated Scotch Whiskies. 

Crosfield & Sons' Soaps. 

Barriasson's and other Brandies. 

etc., etc. 

London Agents — 

Alston, Arbuthnot & Co., 24, Eastcheap, E.C. 
'New York Agents — 

Gillespie Bros. & Co., 4, Stone Street. 
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TRINIDAD, B.W.I 



DRY QOOOS GROCERIES 

c/oor/tvt/le 6-' /'/tfio^t, 

TIbe Caledonian 'toouee, 
Port of Spain, 

TRINIDAD, B.w I. 



HATS*& CAPS 



TAILORING 



BOOTS & SHOES FURNITURE 

c/o Of/tat tie- 6^ rrf/M>9i, 

XCbe Calebonian 'toouse, 
PoKT OF Spain, 

TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 



MILLINERY 



SPORTS & GAMES 



The High -class Store of the West Indies is 

THE GAIiEDONlAfl HOUSE. 




EVERY TOURIST, 
EVERY TRAVELLER, 
EVERY VISITOR TO 




Port of Spain 



Patronises this business firm, it being widely known that only the 
Best and Freshest Goods can be had there. 



TRAVELLING GOODS 



Of every description are stocked, g^ 

and a lady can get a greater variety in Muslins, 
Silks, Underclothing, and all other suitable 
materials for the Tropics, than can be had in 
Europe or America. 




West Indian Curios, Views, Post-cards, Souvenirs in Jewellery, &.c. 



The great advantageous feature is the careful and courteous 

attention to every customer of 

GOODWILLS & "WILSON. 
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COliUIE'S STABliES, 

36, Maraval Road, 



TRINIDAD. 

Telephone 481- 



CARRIAGES of every kind at shortest notice. 
Sound and Reliable HORSES. 



GROOMS— Polite and Trustworthy. 



Weddings. Dances. 

Christenings. Concerts. 

Balls. Country Work. 

Special Terms for Monthly Co7ttracts. 

Carriages at any hour, day or night, to any part of the 

Country, either by hour or by trip. 



RIDING PONIES FOR HIRE. 



Manager, W. B. S. COLUE, 



XXX. ADVERTI SEMENTS. 

RUST, TROWBRIDGE & CO., 

PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, 

General Merchants and Shipping Agents, 

SHIPPERS OF SUGAR, COCOA, COCONUTS, & AOLASSES. 



AGENTS FOR 

Thorn & CameroUy Ltd., Glasgow; George Younger & Sony 

Brewers, Alloa; Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society; 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario ; 

Barbados Mutual Life Assurance Society ; 

etc., etc. 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

American and Canadian Foodstuffs and Lumber ; 

Newfoundland and Nova Scotian Fish. 

HORSES, MULES, etc. 



Cable Address : <* RANDOLPH/' TRINIDAD. 

LIEBER'S CODE — WESTERN UNION. A.B.C. CODE, 1 883 EDITION. 

AND PRIVATE CODES. 



G. PRADA. 



Scncpaf Commission an6 3*ro6Uce 

STlcrcftant, 

18, Henry Street, 

Port of Spain, 

TRINIDAD. 
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STEPHENS & SCOTT, 

Zbe Stores, 
PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. 

The Highest Class Department Store in the West Indies, 

AND the best place TO BUY EVERYTHING. 



CURIOS. 

Views and Types of Trinidad. 
East Indian Silk Bandanas. 
Coolie-made Bangles. 
Gold Nugget Jewellery. 
Lace Bark Doyleys, &c. 

COOL WEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. 

White Linen and Cotton Suits, all sizes ; Brown Silk Crash 

Suits. 
Cool Shirts, in silk, cellular, &c. White Umbrellas, green lined. 

White Shoes, rubber and leather soles. White Helmets. 
Real Panama Hats, special value at 20s., other qualities from 

£2 to ;^IO. 

TROPICAL WEAR FOR LADIES. 

Washing Skirts and Costumes. Sunshades and Parasols. 

Blouses and Shirt W^aists, for all occasions. 
White Muslin Blouses, from 2s. up. 
White and Coloured Silk Blouses. 
Evening Blouses, Ruffles, &c. 
White Shoes. Local made Fans. Sun Hats. 

Native made Bangles, Rings, etc. 



STEPHENS & SCOTT, Ltd.. 

TAe High-Class Tailors and Milliners 

of Trinidad. 



XXXll. 
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The Home Hotel, 

St. Qeorge'S; Qrenadaj B.W.I. 

vVrf vVrf vV^ vV^ iitd. vV^ 

^^^^^^ 

A Select Boarding Establishment for Families, Visitors 
TO THE Island, and Permanent Residents. 

Conveniently situated to the Landing Wharfs and in 
close proximity to the Chih, Public Library, Colonial 
Bank, and Public Buildings. 



RESTAURANT and BILLIARD ROOMS ATTACHED. 



the bedrooms are large and comfortably 

furnished. 



Boarders at the Hotel, when visiting the Grand Etang Rest 
House and Sanatorium, which are under the same management, 
are not charged extra for board. 



HOURS : 



Early Coffee 
Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Afternoon Tea 
Dinner 



■ • • ■ • 



6-30 a.m. 
9-0 a.m. 
i-o p.m. 
4-0 p.m. 
7-0 p.m. 



No extra charges, except for Washing, Wine Bill, and Cigars. 



TERM S : 

Bedroom and Board, $2 (8/4) per day ; op $45 (£9 7s. 6d.) 

per month. 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR PERMANENT RESIDENTS AND FAMILIES. 



Apply for further particulars to the Manager, A. E. Steele, 

or his Sister, Miss STEELE. 



See Tariff of Charges printed at end of Grenada Handbook. 
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TRe Trinidad Electric Co., Ltd. 



LIGHTING, POWER, 
TRAMVvAYS, 

GENERAL ENGINEERING, 



Lighting : 

Buildings of all descriptions wired for Lights, Bells, Annunci- 
ators, etc. Temporary Lights for Buildings or Gardens — a 
speciality. A full line of Electrical Supplies always on hand. 
Energy supplied for Lights at TWENTY CENTS per unit. 

Power : 

Power supplied and MOTORS installed for all purposes. 

Tramways : 

An Up-to-date Electric Car Service given throughout the 
town of Port-of-Spain. Cars furnished for special occasions, 
Trolley Parties, etc. Regular Fares in Port-of-Spain : Each, 
Six Cents. Six tickets for One Shilling. 

General Engineering : 

Contracts taken in Steam, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

FRED. WARREN TEELE, 

General Manager. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 
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II.G.THORIIG^SON,Lm, 

BARBADOS, W.I. 

LONDON OFFICE 16, GREAT ST. NELENS, E.G. 

Managing Director-H. E, THORNE. Secr«tary-C. W STEVENS. 
Analytical ChemUf—e. E, H. THORNE, F.l.C. 



MANUFACTURERS OF THE 



aNTIIiLES MaNURES 

FOR 

Sugar Cane, Bananas, Cocoa, Coffee, and all tropical crops. 

High-grade Superphosphates, Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Nitrate of Potash, 

Sulphate of Potash, Bone Meal, Blood, &c., &c 

Also finely ground ready assimilable Phosphatic Material, 

containing all the Phosphate soluble in 

Citrate of Ammonia, and i% Citric Acid. 

Far superior to Basic Slag. 

Concentrated Snlphuric Acid, free front Arsenic, made 

from Brimstone. 



PROPRIETORS OF 



The Antilles Engineering Works 

Under the Management of 

messrs. Law & CONNELL, Engineers, 

Work executed Day and Night for Steamships. 

The best quality Engineers' Fittings kept in stock. 

Banana, Onion, and Mango Crates supplied, set up, or 

shooked. 
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lie Address— ■ CAVAN. 
P.O Box No, 67. 



GARDINER AUSTIN & GO., 

iship ^Brokers, and 
rs - 



Ship and Steamship ^Brokers, and 
Qoal Contractors - - - . 



AGENCIES. &c. -^ 

Lloyds, London. 

Liverpool Underwriters Association. 

GLAsGovt' Underwriters Association. 

London Salvage Association, 

AssuREifRs Maritimes, Paris, Havre, Bordeaux, and 

Genoa. 

Marine Insurance Company. Ltd., London. 

Det Norske Veritas. 

and sundry other marine insurance companies. 

Nationai, Board of Marine Underwriters, New York. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., London. 

Sun Fire Insurance Co.. London. 

The Bombay Fire and Marine Insurance Co,, Ltd. 

Cory Brothers & Co., Ltd. 



CONSULATES OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 



Coal ConlracloTS to 

His Majesty's Navy, 
Imperial German Navy, 
Imperial Austrian Navy, 
United States Navy. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co, 
&c., &c. 

GARDINER AUSTIN & CO., BARBADOS. 
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You must read this. 

W. L. JOHNSON & CO., Ltd., 

Roebuck and Broad Streets, 

BARBADOS, W.I., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 



Wholesale and Retail Provision Dealers, Grocery and 

General Family Suppliers, Dealers in Plantation 
Supplies and Live 5tock, and Shippers of Local Produce. 

Agents for 30 of the Leading Houses of Europe and America. 

LOCAL AGENCIES- 

The Barbados Ice Company, Ltd. 

Thk O.K. Manufacturing Cos[pany, Ltd. 

Proprietors of thk 

WEST INDIA IVllNERflL WATER FACTORY, 

where Che Celebrated "J," DRINKS are made. 

SumrSt ©pa-pcrs SnS 3t\9ti'&vi efoWlers, 
"THE UNIQUE." 13. Broad St. 

• • • ' 

The Emporium for Millinery, Silk, Woollen, and Cotton 
Qooda of every description, Hats, Caps, Boots, and Shoes, &c. 

OUIQUE SUUM. 



ADVF.KTISEMKXTS, 



JAMES H. INNISS, SON & CO., 

Genera) Commission Merchants, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALBBS IN 

PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, LIQUOR, & FAMILY SUPPLIES. 



Consignments Cari£fllly Handli-'d. 

Account Salls and Returns PROMfTLv rendered. 
New York or London References, if desired. 

Proprieiohs of the 

WILHELMINA HALL, 

Bthe most siiitLibie place in ihe island for Theatrical Enter- 
tainments or' Concerts. 
J'his Hall is well ventilated, efficiently lighted, and being 
fitted with a metal ceiling, its acoustic arrangements are 
excellent Accommodation — 700 to 800 people. It has 
two entrances, and its position commands very easy 
access, the terminus of all trams being only about a 
minute's walk, and that of the railway about six minutes. 
Further particulars on application. 



TO PLEA.SURE-SEEKERS AND Vl.SITORS 
to our shores we would recommend the 

ATLANTIS HOTEL, Bathsheba. 



I 



'his is the most health -restoring boarding establishment on 
the Bathsheba Coast ; it overlooks the Sea, and is well- 
conducted, with every home comfort. Sea and Fresh 
water Baths, and it has excellent sanitary arrangements. 
It is most picturesquely situated, and is very easy of 
access by the Railway, which passes the door, and will 
stop for passengers to alight by special arrangement. 
We would strongly recommend all visitors not to leave 
our shores without lirst visiting the " ATLANTIS." 

lease apply for further information to 

Mrs. Griffith, Manageress. 
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MAZELL & CO., 

No. 1, Broad Street. 



WE SUPPLV . . . 

Stapte an6 S^ancy Soo6s, 

The Latest and Ro^t Fashionable 

niLLINERY. DRESS MATERIALS, /AUSLINS ahd PIQUES 

GLOVES, PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS, 

Latest Styles in Gents.' TWEEDS, COATINGS, SERGES, 
TENNIS FLANNELS and SUITINGS. 

Hats and Caps, CletJiins. 
HiBsiepy, Sljipts, Cellars and Ties. 

BOOTS AND SHOES, 

For A\en, Women. Youths, and CH1LDRE^ 

TRAVELLING TRUNKS (Wood and Steel), 
VALISES, and BRIEF BAGS. 

ro TOURISTS.—Wi offer Ike Best Qmlily Ccoels at Ike J 
LowesI Possible Prices obloinablE. 



HAZELL 6l CO., 

BRIDGETOWN, 

(ice £9t^MlahmenJ BAixBAiJlJ^f WV^tt 
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STIRLING BOIIiER atted with our Stand ard Hegasa Fnmaoe. 




THE STIRLING BOILER CO., LTD. 

Offices and Works MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 

Registered Offloo: a. ST. ANDREW SQU&BE. BDINBDRGH. 

London Office: 25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 



I 



CHARLES BIRCHALL, 

L.IMITED, 

Printers, Publishers, and 

Advertising Agents, 

"^be Hv)ei-pool Jonrnal of Commerce" 

'NORTH WALES & CHESTER OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK. ' 
"THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES." 

7 & 9, VICTORIA STREET, 

rri PFHONE Nob. 585 and Ell. — ^ ^ 

I bLCcRAMS. ■'BIRCHAI.L,''L'POOL. Xjl VClTIDOOla 
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FLOATING DOCK COMPANY OF ST. THOMA! 

LtMITEO. 

The construction of this Dock is of iron, and so welb 

ventilated that ships of 2.000 tons can be docked, 

scraped, and painted in one day, 

DIMENSIONS OF DOCK. 

Length extreme 250 English feet. 

Breadth inside 70 „ „ 

Length of keel which can be taken on, 

about 300 „ 

Greatest draught of water at which a ship 

can be taken on, about 20 „ „ 

Gross weight capable of being lifted ... 3,000 tons 

For Rules and Regulations apply to 

BEffa^Do™ "sANTOMAs C- BERQ, DOCKMASTfiR. 



ESTABLISHED ^ 



TAYLOR'S BOOK STORE, 

Main Street, St. Thomas, D.W.I. 



r 



Mrs. C. E. TAYLOR, 

Private Boarding House, 

ST THOMAS, D.W.I. 



CLARE E. TAYLOR. 

ptjotoflvapbic anf Seeoratlrc Brtlet, 

ST. THOMAS, D.W.I. 

Portraiture, Inlerinr, landscape, (iroups, and General Photography, 
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J. Jl. FECHTENBURO & CO, 

ST. THOMAS, D.W.I. 

Provisions, Breadstuffs, Canned Goods, 

Wines and Liquors, 

Engine Stores. Oils, Paints, &c. 

HOLZAPFEL'S INTERNATIONAL COMPOSITION FOR 
SHIPS' BOTTOMS. 




Special attantlon bIvb" to the Slilpulnit. 



Head Office : 

33, OLD BROAD STREET, 

LONDON, E.G. 



/ 






<c^V^/H' 



/y« 



amaiea. 



8, PORT ROYAL STREET, KINGSTON. 



AnVT-RTlSEMENT-^ 



CH. DELINOIS & CO.. 

Banfiers, ffieiieial aiiti iroinmiesion fKercbantt- 

'iEfit PANAMA HATS, 



Imparled direct from the countries of produc 
ST. THOMAS, D.W.I. 



Miss M. B. ROBINSON, 

Centraf HqM, 

St, John's, Antigua, B,W,I. 

88 PER DAY. 

GEO. H, WILSON, 

Shipping and General Commission Merchant. 

InpoRTER OP English, Aaerican. Canadian. 
French, and East Indian Goods. 







St Vincent Street, Port of Spain. 
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3 6106 039 539 312 



Julian Ar^hfr a Hn 





